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DEVELOPMENT OF OCCUPATIONAL AND MIGRATION EXPECTATIONS 
AND CHOICES AMONG URBAN, SMALL TOWN, AND RURAL 
ADOLESCENT BOYS* 


by Raymond Paynet+ 


ABSTRACT 


Four hundred and thirteen eighth- and twelfth-grade boys in a Georgia 
county were asked to state their occupational, migration, and educational 
expectations and choices, and in what learning situations they had devel- 
oped their expectations. Analysis revealed evidence that, in general, in- 
formal interpersonal situations contributed most to the formation of such 
expectations, and that the educational expectation was typically formed 
first, followed by the occupational choice, with the decision concerning 
future place of residence being dependent upon the first two. The absence 
of direct influence of formal occupational counseling was noted. The boys 
were found to be aware of the “prestige value” of occupations, and they 
were predominantly choosing above their parents; also, they were choosing 
occupations which were more urbanlike than their parents’, and were 
usually expecting to leave their present communities to live and work 


as adults. 


This paper is the first report on the 
writer’s research concerned with con- 
cept formation during adolescence. 
The study has as its direct focus the 
process by which young people develop 
vocational expectations, and how this 


process is related to the development 
of migration and educational expecta- 


tions. As such, it is an attempt to 
gather and interpret data which will 
allow further formulation of hypothe- 
ses concerning the transition from 
childhood to young adulthood in the 
contemporary American community. 
It was assumed that vocational choice 
making is a learning process, and that, 
like all learning, it takes place through 
(1) reward and punishment, (2) un- 
conscious imitation, and/or (3) reflec- 
tive thinking. It was postulated that 
much of the process takes place during 
adolescence or grows out of experiences 
of the adolescent period. For purposes 
of this study, adolescence was loosely 


*Paper read at the annual meeting of the 
Rural Sociological Society, Urbana, IIL, 
Sept., 1954. 

tUniversity of Georgia, Athens, Ga. 

1Cf. Robert J. Havighurst and Hilda 
Taba, Adolescent Character and Personality 
(New York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1949), 
pp. 6 f. 


defined as a period extending through 
the teens, “. . . an ill-defined no-man’s- 
land that lies between the protected 
dependency of childhood, where the 
parent is dominant, and the independ- 
ent world of the adult, where the per- 
son is relatively free from parental 
controls.””” 

The central point of the investigation 
is the question: How, when, and in 
what situations does the adolescent as 
a member of the community learn 
about occupational, educational, and 
migration alternatives; and how does 
he come to perceive one or another of 
these as having greater relative value 
or applicability to him and his emerg- 
ing life situation? 

The indicated procedure, then, was 
to obtain pertinent background and 
personal data, together with informa- 
tion on the nature of present expecta- 
tions—why and how particular expec- 
tations had become established; where 
and from whom it was expected that 
more would be learned about expected 
occupations; and the relationship of 


2A. B. Hollingshead, Elmtown’s Youth: 
The Impact of Social Classes on Adolescents 
(New York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1949), 
p. 149. 
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these facts to migration and education- 
al aspirations and to other related data. 


Information was gathered by means 
of a printed schedule administered by 
teachers in classrooms during school 
hours, the schedule having been pre- 
tested on 25 fifth- and sixth-grade boys 
and girls in Athens, Georgia, prior to 
the study. Because this was considered 
an exploratory study, many questions 
were open-ended and probing in na- 
ture. All administering persons re- 
ceived identical printed instructions, 
and their only instructions to subjects 
were read from printed sheets pre- 
pared by the investigator. All re- 
sponses were obtained the same day in 
all schools in one county, each subject 
responding independently. The sam- 
ple included all eighth- and twelfth- 
grade students in school at that time. 
This procedure yielded a sample in- 
cluding open-country and hamlet, vil- 
lage, and urban respondents, both 
white and Negro, of two distinct age- 
grade levels and covering the full 
range of variations among community 
members represented by in-school 
youngsters of these ages. The present 
analysis treats only the boys. 

The county, Hall, in north-central 
Georgia, is one of the state’s larger and 
more prosperous, and is located in a 
diversified agricultural area. The coun- 
ty seat, Gainesville, is fairly industrial- 
ized (chiefly textiles and industries re- 
lated to agriculture) and contains 
about a third of the county’s total of 
approximately 40,000 people. 

This county was selected for study 
because it had experienced some indus- 
trialization and because it included 
both rural and urban people, thus pre- 
senting a diversified sample. When 
compared with the average of other 
Georgia counties, Hall is larger (in 
both area and population), is more in- 
dustrialized, is more urbanized (about 
a third of the state’s counties contain 
no urban centers), has a lower per- 
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centage of nonwhites in the popula- 
tion, and has a higher level-of-living 
index. Therefore, generalizations from 
this study apply primarily to the one 
county, not to the state as a whole. 


PERSONS WITH OCCUPATIONAL 
EXPECTATIONS 
Almost two-thirds (63 per cent) of 
the 413 boys stated their occupational 
expectations, the rate being about the 
same for the two age-grade groups. 
Urban boys were much more likely 
than rural boys to have such expecta- 
tions (69 per cent of the 203 urban boys 
and 57 per cent of the 210 other boys 
stated an occupational expectation) .’ 
Higher participators were more likely 
than low,‘ and the highly mobile were 
more likely than others to have voca- 
tional expectations.’ Although the Ne- 
gro sample was too small to be treated 
fully, it was significant that all 22 Ne- 
gro boys verbalized some vocational 
expectations. 
Socio-economic level® was only slight- 
ly associated with the presence of oc- 


’The difference between these two per- 
centages is significant beyond the 1-per- 
cent level, based upon testing procedure set 
forth by Vernon Davies in Tables Showing 
Significance of Differences between Per- 
centages and between Means, Washington 


AES Circ. 151 (Pullman, Wash., June, 
1951). 

*Participation scores were obtained by 
adding each person’s current organizational 
memberships (including church) and his 
officerships. “Higher participators” are 
those with median-and-above participation 
scores. This difference was significant at a 
level between 10 and 5 per cent. (Cf. 
footnote 3.) 

5’ Complete migration histories were ob- 
tained for all subjects. Approximately half 
of the subjects had moved four or more 
times each, and are here considered “highly 
mobile.” This difference is significant at a 
level between 10 and 5 percent. (Cf. foot- 
note 3.) 

® The short form of the Sewell Socioeco- 
nomic Status Scale was used. [See W. H. 
Sewell, “A Short Form of the Farm Family 
Socioeconomic Status Scale,” Rural Sociol- 

[footnote continued on next page) 
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cupational expectations; only the sen- 
iors of lower socio-economic status had 
a greater tendency (of the four grade- 
socio-economic categories) to have 
such expectations. 

Those with higher educational expec- 
tations—those anticipating some train- 
ing beyond high school—were more 
likely to state occupational expecta- 
tions. “f all those persons planning 
some .ining beyond high school, 
three-fourths stated occupational ex- 
pectations, while only 52 per cent of 
those who did not anticipate going be- 
yond high school had such expecta- 
tions. 


THE NATURE OF VOCATIONAL 
EXPECTATIONS’ 

The subjects’ expected occupations 
were compared in two ways with the 
occupations of fathers of the group: In 
the first step, each boy’s expectation 
was compared with his own father’s 
present occupation; in the second, a 


more general comparison was made be- 
tween subjects’ expectations and the 
present occupational distribution of the 
fathers of the total sample. 

Of the 261 boys naming vocational 
expectations, about one in six was fol- 
lowing directly in his own father’s 


footsteps. Truck driving and the pro- 
fessions headed this list, with seven 
cases each. Fourteen additional cases 
involved family-type enterprises—such 
as farms, shoe shops, small grocery 





ogy, VIII:2 (June, 1943), pp. 161-170.] This 
scale was used for all subjects, although not 
specifically designed for urban families. 
Therefore, when comparing groups, high 
and low statuses were determined on the 
basis of different median scores—one for 
rural and another for urban. 

7 The writer realized that perhaps a large 
proportion of these young people would not 
do the things they thought they would, but 
for present purposes this was beside the 
point. The present discussion treats the 
occupational expectations held at the time 
of the study; another investigation might 
relate these to occupations actually held at 
later stages in life. 
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stores—in which the home and the bus- 
iness were located together and/or the 
son had worked with the father in his 
business.* The other 13 cases followed 
no observable pattern. 

Two-thirds of the boys aspired above 
their fathers’ occupational ranks, as 
measured by the North-Hatt proce- 
dure.* A fourth expected occupations 
of the same rank, and only a tenth ex- 
pected occupations of lower rank than 
their fathers’. Eighth-graders were 
slightly more likely to expect occupa- 
tions above their fathers’ than were 
seniors, perhaps reflecting some of the 
romantic idealism present among the 
younger subjects. 

The boys of the upper socio-economic 
levels were much more likely to expect 
occupations above their fathers’; and 
within the upper-level group, the ur- 
ban boys were much more likely than 
the rural boys to do so. This would in- 
dicate the presence of a class-related 
function in child rearing in which it 
becomes a goal, especially in the up- 
per-level urban families, to see that the 
son is given opportunities to rise above 
preceding generations. Further study 
might indeed reveal that considerable 
conscious effort goes into accomplish- 
ing that end. 


In general, subjects’ expected occu- 
pations were more urbanlike and in- 
cluded more professional and semipro- 
fessional vocations than the occupa- 
tional distribution of fathers of the 
total sample (Table 1). Only 7 per 
cent of the fathers were in the profes- 
sional and semiprofessional category, 

8 Similar findings were reported by Paul 
H. Landis in The Territorial and Occupa- 
tional Mobility of Washington Youth, Wash- 
ington AES Bull. 449 (Pullman, Wash., 
July, 1944); and by E. L. Morgan and W. 
M. Sneed in The Activities of Rural Young 
People in Missouri, Missouri AES Bull. 269 
(Columbia, 1937). 

® For the ranking procedure used, see Ce- 
cil C. North and Paul K. Hatt, “Jobs and 
Occupations: A Popular Evaluation,” Opin- 
ion News (Sept. 1, 1947), pp. 3-13. 
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TABLE 1. 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF EIGHTH- AND TWELFTH-GRADE Boys* 


By Type or OccupaATION THEY EXPECT, 
AND OF FATHERS BY PRESENT OCCUPATION, 


HAtiL County, Georcia, 1953 





Occupational class 


All persons 
Nonfarm laborers and unskilled workers. . 
Artisans and skilled workers 
Proprietors, owners, and managers 
Farmers (all classes) 
Salesmen and clerical workers 
Professionals and semiprofessionals 
“Public servants” (policemen, firemen, etc.) 
Professional entertainers and athletes 
Other and unclassified 





occupations 


Per cent 


Fathers’ Boys’ expected occupations 
present a 
All 


12th- 
graders 


8th- 
graders 


Per 


100 100 es 100 100 
38 9 


10 8 
17 12 


cent 


11 16 
14 7 6 ll 
9 10 
3 1 
40 40 
10 10 
9 11 
1 1 














pA *Includes only the 68 per cent of the sample who stated their occupational expectations. 


TABLE 2. Perrcentace DISTRIBUTION OF REASONS GIVEN By EIGHTH- AND 
TWELFTH-GRADE Boys ror EXPECTING THE OCCUPATIONS THEY NAMED, 


Hatt County, Georara, 1953 








Reasons 


‘12th- 
graders 
(N = 88) 


All 8th- | 
(N = 308) ( 


graders 
N = 225) 





All reasons 
“I like it; it’s my ambition” 
“It pays well; there’s ample opportunity” 


“It will permit me to contribute to society; I can be 


of service” 
“A relative is in the occupation” 
“T have had experience in it” 


“T have special aptitudes or talents for the work,” or 


“I’m not fitted for anything else” 


“It will allow me to travel, and I like to travel” 


“My parent(s) insist(s)” 
Other and “don’t know” 


Per. 
100 

55 

14 


cent 
100 


54 
13 


100 


55 
14 


12 














while 40 per cent of the subjects ex- 
pected to enter vocations in that classi- 
fication. Another striking contrast was 
in the area of professional entertain- 
ment and sports: although no father 
was in these fields, almost a tenth of 
the subjects (predominantly eighth- 
graders) expected such. Also, while 
nearly four-tenths of the fathers were 
unskilled or semiskilled workers, less 
than a tenth of the subjects aspired to 
such positions. One is not prepared at 
this stage to define realism of expec- 
tations; but there certainly appeared to 


be more aspiring FBI men, professional 
football and baseball players, and 
movie and television stars than one 
southern county might be expected to 
provide for the larger society. 

Again using the North-Hatt proce- 
dure of ranking, it was found that the 
subjects’ expected occupations ranked 
higher than those of all fathers. (See 
footnote 9.) All subjects’ expected oc- 
cupations had an average rank of 3.0, 
while all fathers’ occupations averaged 
5.3 (based on a ranking scale of 1 to 
10, with 1 the high rank). 
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TABLE 3. Percentace DIsTRIBUTION OF SOURCES FROM WHICH EIGHTH- AND 
TWELFTH-GrRADE Boys Say THey Gort First INFORMATION ABOUT THEIR 
EXPectTep OccupaATIONS, HALL County, Georara, 1953 














Type of information source 


— 
raders 
& = 70) 


8th- 


All 
(W = 280) graders 


(N = 210) 








All sources 


Interpersonal contacts in neighborhood and com- 


Per cent 


100 100 100 


munity, including school and church situations... . 34 33 35 


Interpersonal contacts within the home and family, 


including visits to and from relatives 


Mass media, including books read out of school, 
newspapers, movies, radio, television, and 


magazines 


Numerous sources during early life; continuous con- 
tact with, and knowledge of, since earliest 


memories 


29 29 27 





15 18 


11 10 17 
11 10 17 














Subjects’ vocational expectations and 
their choices were generally similar. 
Only one in eight stated a choice dif- 
ferent from his expectation. In 29 of 
the 33 cases of this kind, the boys said 
their parents would not allow them 
free choice; the other four said since 
their choices would require impossible 
amounts of training, they had compro- 
mised.*° 

When expectations and choices were 
different, the expectations were of 
higher average rank (2.6 compared 
with 3.3), again suggesting the attempt 
of parents to guide youngsters into 
higher-status occupations. 


REASONS FOR EXPECTING PARTICULAR 
OCCUPATIONS 

More than half (54 per cent) of the 
reasons given for expecting particular 
vocations were simply that the subjects 
liked them better than other sorts of 
work (Table 2). The task remained to 
infer from other data just why they 
had come to prefer those vocations. 

The economic factor was given as a 
reason by one in every seven boys. Al- 
most as frequently mentioned was the 


10Cf. Robert J. Cranford, “What High 
School Seniors Think of Journalism,” Jour- 
nalism Quarterly, XXX:4 (Fall, 1953), pp. 
492-497. 


desire to contribute to society and to 
the welfare of others. Only one person 
had received formal occupational coun- 
seling which had definitely determined 
his choice. However, eight others had 
received guidance or testing services 
which had confirmed already existing 
ambitions. 

Although 165 persons had engaged in 
part-time work, there was little ob- 
servable relationship between the types 
of part-time employment and the sub- 
jects’ choices of future work. 

More than half the subjects had rel- 
atives or friends of their families in 
the expected occupations, rural sub- 
jects being more likely than urban to 
have this type of personal contact with 
the vocations. 


SOURCES OF FIRST INFORMATION 
ABOUT EXPECTED OCCUPATIONS 
The students were asked where and 
in what situations they had first come 
into conscious “contact” with the occu- 
pations they expect to enter. Allto- 
gether, 19 different sources of informa- 
tion or types of contact were men- 
tioned a total of 280 times. About a 
third of the mentions were of inter- 
personal contact situations within the 
neighborhood and community, and al- 
most a third were of interpersonal con- 
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TABLE 4. PercentaGe DISTRIBUTION OF EIGHTH- AND TWELFTH-GRADE Boys 
BY RraSOn GIVEN FOR ESTABLISHING SPECIFIED OCCUPATIONAL 
EXPECTATIONS AT PARTICULAR TIMEs, 


All persons 


“Felt I was expected to make some decision at that 


stage in life” 
“Don’t know,” or “don’t remember” 


“Met someone in the occupation at that time” 
“Came to realize the occupation was possible for me”. 
“Entered part-time employment in the occupation”... 


“Studied about the occupation in school” 
“Received advice or counseling” 


“The choice grew out of a childRood game” 
“Had some unique experience at that point” 


HALL County, Georara, 1953 








All 
(N = 261) 





s 


= ets 
AnNwanawowooc a 

















tacts with the home and family (Ta- 
ble 3). Formal school work accounted 
for 6 per cent, and contacts through 
mass communication media for 14 per 
cent of all source listings. The remain- 
der of the answers were indefinite, part 
of the subjects saying they had encoun- 
tered the vocations through “numerous 
sources early in life,” and part of them 
merely saying, “I don’t remember.” 
The unavoidable conclusion from this 
is that typically the youngsters had en- 
countered the expected occupations 
through informal participation in com- 
munity life, chiefly within their own 
homes, families, and neighborhoods. 


TIME OF OCCUPATIONAL CHOICE MAKING 
Three-fourths of the seniors had 


formulated present expectations after 


having entered high school. The sub- 
jects had gone through a wave of de- 
cision making early in life, certainly 
during grade school, but such early de- 
cisions appeared not likely to stand, es- 
pecially if the boy remained in school, 
and even more definitely if he expect- 
ed to go beyond high school. 

Neither rural nor urban subjects 
showed greater stability of expecta- 
tions during this period, nor were there 


N = Number of persons who answered in each group. 


observable differences related to socio- 
economic level. 

About a fourth of all subjects (28 per 
cent) felt that at about the seventh or 
eighth grade a decision was expected 
of a youngster (Table 4). By and 
large, subjects found it difficult to pin- 
point the time of decision, emphasiz- 
ing instead the gradualness of the 
process. There were some interesting 
exceptions, however; 10 per cent of the 
boys had, at particular times, met indi- 
viduals who had told them of the occu- 
pations, thus precipitating their choices. 
Another small but interesting group (9 
per cent of the total) stated that at 
some point in time they had come to 
consider it possible that such an occu- 
pation could refer to them. This was 
stated expressively by one boy: “I just 
happened to look at a druggist and 
seen for the first time that I might be 
that.” 

Two per cent of the informants had 
had some unique experience not typi- 
cal of any group or subgroup of ado- 
lescents in the community, and this 
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TABLE 5. 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF RURAL AND URBAN EIGHTH- AND 


TWELFTH-GRADE Boys, By SOURCES FROM WuiIcH THEY EXPECT 
To LEARN More asout THEIR EXPECTED OCCUPATIONS, 
Hatt County, GrorciA, 1953 





Type of information source 


Formal (school, training course, 
service, etc.) 

Informal (parents or other relatives, 
journals, observation of others, 
etc.) 


had precipitated their choices... One 
had spent some time in a hospital, had 
seen for the first time a laboratory 
technician, had asked questions, and 
had emerged with a formulated ambi- 
tion. Another, in his own words, had 
“seen a cop chase a man in a alley,” 
and now wishes to become a law- 
enforcement agent. 


EXPECTATIONS CONCERNING ADDITIONAL 
LEARNING ABOUT EXPECTED OCCUPATIONS 


The 261 persons with occupational 
expectations listed ten sources from 
which they expect to learn more about 
their chosen oceupations. Thirty knew 
of no such sources. The fact that only 
two of the latter were seniors is fur- 
ther evidence pointing toward the 
greater refinement of the total occupa- 
tional concept of the older boys. 

Most frequently mentioned of the 
sources of further information was col- 
lege or other formal training after high 
school, mentioned 100 times. Other 
sources mentioned, with frequencies, 
were: (1) parents or other relatives, 
58; (2) experience on the job after en- 
tering the occupation, 38; (3) local 
school (listed only by eighth-graders), 


11 For a general discussion of the role of 
unique personal experiences in socializa- 
tion, see John F. Cuber, Sociology: A Syn- 
opsis of Principles (2nd ed.; New York: 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1951), chap. 
11, pp. 173 ff. 


a h-graders 


} 


| Rural Urban 








12th-graders 





Al 


| Rural | Urban 





cent cent 


100 | 


Per 


100 


28 54 


36 
10 


56 











23; (4) the example of others now in 
the occupations, 23; (5) military serv- 
ice, particularly the Navy, 11; (6) 
part-time work in the occupation while 
still in school, 10; (7) technical books 
and journals and other self-study ma- 
terials, 3; (8) formal apprenticeship, 
1; and (9) 4-H Club, 1. 

These sources may be grouped as 
formal and informal. Formal sources 
included local schools, college or train- 
ing school, apprenticeship, and mili- 
tary service. Informal sources were 
parents or other relatives, other people 
in the community, part-time jobs, 
books, and magazines. Urban boys 
were much more likely to list formal 
sources than were boys from rural 
areas (Table 5). 

Rural subjects (particularly eighth- 
grade) were less likely than urban to 
know where they might learn more. 
There were no differences between 
rural and urban boys or between high 
and low socio-economic levels in the 
tendency to expect to gain occupa- 
tional knowledge from family mem- 
bers. 


RESIDENTIAL EXPECTATIONS IN RELATION 
TO OCCUPATIONAL EXPECTATIONS 


About half of the subjects (48 per 
cent) specified where they expect to 
live while carrying out their expected 
occupations. These were almost equal- 
ly divided between those who expect 
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to remain in the county and those who 
expect to live at specified places out- 
side the county. About half of the 
sample (48 per cent) said they would 
live wherever their jobs might take 
them. 

On this question, there were no sig- 
nificant differences between urban and 
rural subjects, nor were mobility ex- 
periences related to the rates. Some 
differences were present, however. A 
significantly higher proportion of 
eighth-graders specified the places 
they would live; the seniors were more 
likely to specify local residence, while 
the eighth-graders were much more 
likely to specify nonlocal places to live. 
Also, the seniors were slightly more 
likely to say they will live wherever 
the job takes them. 

In “free choice” statements, 62 per 
cent of the boys stated they preferred 
living in one place to moving around; 
however, when it came to considering 
moving in direct relation to the factor 
of occupational choice, only 24 per cent 
said they expect to live in the county, 
the others apparently feeling that one 
can not choose his place of residence 
but must let his job choose it for him. 


STABILITY OF OCCUPATIONAL 
EXPECTATIONS 

More than two-thirds of the boys (69 
per cent) had had previous expecta- 
tions, and had changed their ambitions. 
Urban boys were much more likely 
than rural to give indefinite reasons 
for having changed their minds; they 
had simply changed their interests or 
they didn’t know why they had 
changed, such statements accounting 
for 29 per cent of all statements of 
reasons for changing. The rural boys 
were, on the other hand, much more 
likely to recall some specific happen- 
ings or experiences which had caused 
them to change. Thirty-six persons 
had changed because the earlier choice 
had come to appear too dangerous or 
too difficult. Nineteen had changed to 
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occupations which were thought to pay 
more. 

Almost two-thirds stated that they 
will not change again, the younger 
boys being slightly more likely to so 
state. There were no differences be- 
tween rural and urban seniors on this 
point, but among eighth-graders, the 
rural were less dogmatic. For the 
whole group, the boys of the lower 
socio-economic level were more defi- 
nite about retaining present expecta- 
tions. 


CONCLUSIONS AND IMPLICATIONS 
The process of vocational choice 
making had been for these youngsters 
predominantly informal and gradual, 
with the family playing the major in- 
fluencing role, and contacts with every- 
day life in the neighborhood and com- 
munity being next in importance. It 
was evident that the subjects consid- 
ered the process a normal—and some- 
what unremarkable—part of growing 
up, and attached no great importance 
to it apart from other aspects of life. 

The subjects had encountered no in- 
tegrated community program designed 
to assist in the process, nor was there 
evidence of the effects of any specific 
program of this nature in any single 
organization or institution, including 
the school. 

There is ample evidence that the sub- 
jects were aware of the prestige ele- 
ment of the job or profession, and that 
they were choosing as high as possi- 
ble. This most frequently led them to 
choose both away from and above their 
own families. Both of these tendencies 
were associated with higher economic 
status, which was associated, in turn, 
with higher educational aspiration. 

One conclusion supported by these 
data is that the decision concerning mi- 
gration is almost wholly dependent up- 
on the occupational decision. A con- 
clusion at least partially supported by 
these data, but requiring additional in- 
vestigation, is that the occupational de- 
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cision is dependent upon and follows in 
sequence the decision concerning pro- 
jected school attainment. 

The process might be described in 
this manner: At an early age the fam- 
ily, with the support of other com- 
munity agencies, instills in a youngster 
an educational ambition of given di- 
mensions; and that person’s vocational 
choice is influenced in accord with the 
level of that educational expectation. 
If the educational expectation is for 
high school or less, then the subject 
remains indefinite in his occupational 
expectations until either (1) just be- 
fore leaving school, or (2) until he 
actually places himself upon the labor 
market. A person expecting more than 
high-school training typically had 
made that decision early in life, and 
then had been faced with the necessity 
(or privilege) of selecting an occupa- 
tion or profession compatible with that 
sort of education—the two decisions 
having appeared in that order. 
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One is led to suggest that observed 
conditions were contributing to rela- 
tively poor occupational training, re- 
gardless of what other values were be- 
ing obtained through the process. One 
such condition was the relatively late 
choice making, which shortened the 
period of vocationally oriented learn- 
ing, both formal and informal. Anoth- 
er was the tendency of the person to 
choose outside and above the occupa- 
tional class of the father, thus inclining 
him toward vocations and ways of life 
for which he will have had little oppor- 
tunity to prepare by taking on through 
unconscious imitation the many constit- 
uent folkways and mores. A third con- 
dition is the general lack of any for- 
malized (systematized) means where- 
by the young person may become ac- 
quainted with possible occupations not 
present in his everyday world, and by 
which he can sift and sort his values, 
ambitions, and capacities, and thereby 
reach more nearly rational decisions 
concerning his emerging life situation. 





PATHOLOGICAL ECONOMICS AND AGRICULTURE 
by Carle C. Zimmermant 


ABSTRACT 


This paper examines the nature of contemporary economic ideas ruling 
agriculture. Except for short periods, Western agriculture has always been 
governed by pathological economics, or forms of control of markets other 
than by the supply-demand free process usually regarded as “normal.” 
There are two main forms of pathological economics: (1) One allegedly 
dominated by the consumer interest, in which the attempt is to subordinate 
peasants to other classes and country to city; and (2) one dominated by 
the producer interest, in which the attempt is to subordinate city to country 
and other classes to farmers and peasants. 

The characteristics and unanticipated consequences of these systems 
are discussed, with the conclusion that pathological agricultural economics 
is normal and inherent in rural life and its products. This leads to some 
suggestions about the nature of training desirable for rural social scientists, 
in order that they may help ameliorate the costly and disturbing effects. 


Agriculture in Western society has 
“normal” or free-market equilibrating 
economic processes, and also “abnor- 
mal” ones in which economic regula- 
tion is only partly through market 
price and much more through social 
sanctions of a penal or compulsory sort. 
In this paper, forms of control of mar- 
kets other than by the supply-demand 
free process are called economic pa- 
thology. This analysis seeks to deal 
with two main types of “product price” 
economic pathology in agriculture—one 
allegedly dominated by the consumer 
interest, and the other by the producer. 

For the purposes of this theoretical 
discussion only, “normal economics” 
for agriculture is defined by the ad- 
justment practices through supply, de- 
mand, and price, in a social system rel- 
atively free of governmental controls. 
Normality is not used here to define 
the most prevalent types of agricul- 
tural marketing, because, as shown 
later, pathological forms are most 
prevalent now in Western agriculture 
and this has been the case through his- 
tory. In the normal economics of agri- 
culture of this free-market type, a 
shortage in supply of a particular 
product in a given year means a rise in 
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price of the item. Accordingly, con- 
sumption of the higher-priced item de- 
creases, substitutes are sought, and 
agrarian producers are encouraged to 
turn out more for the next year. With 
this increased production in the fol- 
lowing year, along with the lower con- 
sumption rates established during the 
previous year, prices tend to go down 
and consumption tends to increase 
again to its former level or to a higher 
level. This last statement presumes 
rather stable demand curves. 


ECONOMIC PATHOLOGY DURING SHORTAGES 


On the contrary, abnormal economics 
—or what is called above, “agricultural 
economic pathology” — presents a dif- 
ferent situation. In the first case, we 
have what may be called “extreme 
shortages of supply”—of greater or less 
duration — such as those in countries 
beset by war shortages or calamities, 
or seeking to urbanize, to industrialize, 
or to build up supplies of war muni- 
tions in a hurry. In the dilemma of 
“guns or butter,” militarizing countries 
choose guns, and hence are forced into 
an agricultural economic form of pa- 
thology. The state seeks to control con- 
sumption, price, production, and distri- 
bution of agricultural products by sup- 
plementing or substituting compulsion 
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and penal law for much of the normal 
economic or free-market regulation. 
This form of pathological economics is 
also used at times in attempts to calm 
restless populations when governments 
feel weak. The theory of this last type 
of market and economic controls is 
that revolution against a ruling group 
arises primarily in cities among 
thwarted consumers.' 

These attempts to “help” the con- 
sumer result in movements to hold 
prices of farm products down; to ration 
sales, so as to allow as many consumers 
as possible to have a share; and to se- 
cure the agricultural production, or its 
increase, for the next years by methods 
other than by higher prices. Such a 
type of abnormal or pathological eco- 
nomics exists particularly in those 
countries where peasants are distinctly 
subordinated to the other social classes. 
In those countries, prices of farm prod- 
ucts tend to have little or no direct re- 
lation to costs or to supply and de- 
mand. The consumer gets some of his 
food through ration cards, at quota 
prices by allotment. Allegedly, the aim 
of this is to give the consumer all he 
needs; but this is seldom, almost never, 
done. 

The increased production, or even 
the continued production, is accom- 
plished by quota demands upon the 
next year’s crop, or by numerous prac- 
tices other than by direct money re- 
wards. Penal sanctions are used to 
force production. An illustration is the 
repeated purgings of farm officials in 
these countries as punishment for the 


1 Historically, revolts of peasants have 
differed from urban revolutions in that 
these have more often concerned land 
rights than those in the cities. This state- 
ment may seem trite at first because land is 
in the country. On the other hand, revo- 
lutions over the distribution of real prop- 
erty are different as a class from revolu- 
tions over other issues. Cf. P. A. Sorokin 
and Carle C. Zimmerman, Principles of 
Rural-Urban Sociology (New York: Henry 
Holt & Co., Inc., 1929). 
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reduced deliveries of the past year. 
Another is the severe reduction of the 
small acreage allotments peasants are 
allowed to keep for their own needs or 
for black-market sales. This is used as 
a penalty to force greater deliveries to 
the quotas. Public ownership of trac- 
tors and harvesting machinery, plus 
control of fuel for these instruments, is 
also a means used to control and in- 
crease production. 


BLACK AND WHITE MARKETS AND 
SHORTAGES 


One of the characteristics of this 
form of economic pathology is the si- 
multaneous existence of what here is 
called duplicating or parallel white and 
black markets for agricultural prod- 
ucts.2. The white market is official, has 
low and regulated prices, and sells the 
produce which the governmental cartel 
requisitions from the farmers or peas- 
ants. However, this white market has 
disadvantages in that its supplies are 
generally short of the total customary 
demands of the population. The white 
market is generally open only during 
certain hours of the day, because after 
that time it has little or nothing to sell. 
These markets are most often associ- 
ated with long queues of consumers 
awaiting their daily rations. 

This white-market process is used 
primarily by persons to whom time has 
the lowest value. Unless dire necessity 
forces persons with a high time prefer- 
ence to do so, they deal with the black 
markets. To those with low time pref- 
erence, spending hours in line for the 
daily supply of food is preferable to 
paying higher prices on the black 
market. 

The black market, under the above 
conditions of pathological economics, 


2 Duplicate markets sometimes exist in 
the so-called surplus situations. One illus- 
tration of this occurred in the United States 
in the late 1930’s, during the time people on 
relief bought certain goods of surplus na- 
ture at lower prices. 
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exists simultaneously with the white 
market, and is one of much higher 
prices. Whereas the white market rep- 
resents the idea of protecting the con- 
sumer interest—allegedly, at any rate 
—the black market is controlled more 
in the producer interest, as far as 
prices are concerned. The black mar- 
ket of this type would really tend to 
become a normal unpathological mar- 
ket, if the requisitions for the white 
market and the other demands upon 
agriculture did not keep the black one 
in a permanent system of disequilib- 
rium. This is seen, for instance, in a 
situation where supplies to the black 
market become more and more plenti- 
ful. The black-market price for Amer- 
ican cigarettes, in a section of Europe, 
was a dollar a package only a few 
years ago; but increased supplies have 
now brought them close to the Ameri- 
can price, plus shipping, “risk,” and 
handling charges— about 35 cents a 
package. 

The black market in this form of 
agriculture is the trading place for 
goods produced on the individual gar- 
den plots or small holdings which the 
peasants are allowed to have for them- 
selves. The theory of the small allot- 
ments is that peasants, by overtime 
work, will support themselves mainly 
from these. Thus, nearly all the main 
crops from the big fields may be taken 
by the government for the white mar- 
kets. However, where possible, peas- 
ants produce a surplus there for the 
black markets. 

The black market also trades some of 
the crops from the big fields left over 
after the government-forced requisi- 
tions, if there is more than enough for 
supplementing peasant-family subsist- 
ence. Some items sold on the black 
market are stolen from the govern- 
ment-requisitioned supplies, also. Un- 
der extreme conditions, products are 
sold here in very small amounts, as one 
egg, one-eighth pound of butter, and 
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comparable minute quantities. Qual- 
ity of goods is generally higher on the 
black market than on the white mar- 
ket. The reason, of course, is obvious: 
Of two of the same product which a 
peasant has to sell—one better quality 
than the other—quite naturally he will 
attempt to dispose of the better one for 
a higher price, which may be had on 
the black market. 

It is evident that this summary dis- 
cussion of a form of so-called “patho- 
logical economics” in agriculture ap- 
plies mainly to social systems under 
long-continued stress, such as those be- 
hind the Iron Curtain. They seek rapid 
industrialization, urbanization, or war 
mobilization in a short time, and this 
is a part of the price the social system 
pays. It also applies as well to tem- 
porary conditions of extreme stress in 
all countries. A war or a postwar crisis 
in any country generally means a 
shortage of agricultural products. Such 
a shortage arises chiefly because there 
are fewer producers in agriculture and 
less labor, machinery, fuel, or trans- 
portation—or because of increased de- 
mands by consumers, stimulated by in- 
flationary wartime wages, full employ- 
ment, and fewer opportunities to spend 
incomes other than for food and agri- 
cultural products. 

Where this system of pathological 
economics becomes endemic or contin- 
uous, we see the constant purgings of 
farm officials and farm units in the at- 
tempt to make the white-market food 
distribution and marketing system 
work. Every so often the black market 
overwhelms the white-market mecha- 
nisms. Then adjustments have to be 
made in an effort to repress the black 
market in favor of the white. In a 
large sense, these represent a form of 
constant struggle between the normal 
and pathological economic systems in 
pricing and marketing. 
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ECONOMIC PATHOLOGY WITH AGRARIAN 
“SURPLUSES” 

During this century in particular, al- 
though not entirely unknown before, 
a vast form of economic pathology has 
developed in those countries and re- 
gions claiming to have surplus agrarian 
products. Offhand, this form of eco- 
nomic pathology would seem to be a 
form most characteristic of newer 
lands—those with the greater ratios of 
good lands to population. However, 
this is by no means true. The rubber 
and quinine cartels in the Oriental 
tropics have not acted differently from 
the Brazilian coffee producers. These 
two and the major crop-control units 
of the United States and Canada—such 
as those for cotton, wheat, corn, dairy 
products, etc—tend to act the same. 
Essentially similar have been the prac- 
tices of some wine producers of Eu- 
rope, particularly in France. The pres- 
ent generation has seen the destruction 
of several world crops of coffee and the 
piling up of unmanageable surpluses of 
food and agrarian products in the 
United States, as well as the ever 
mounting “surplus” of wine alcohol in 
European storehouses. The amount of 
food and other goods destroyed or ren- 
dered economically useless in one way 
or another is incalculable.* 

The chief rationale for this type of 
surplus pathological economics in agri- 
culture is the necessity for protecting 
the producer in agriculture, and in 
turn the social system which he sup- 
ports through his taxes and economic 
activities. One or more Western coun- 
tries have used parts of both the short- 
age and the “surplus” systems. Food 
has been requisitioned at low prices 
from the farmers at home and sold at 
high prices abroad—the difference go- 


’For instance, spoiled butter has been 
sold for soapmaking; potatoes piled up and 
rotted; coffee was dumped into the sea; 
nonperishables were sold for low prices or 
given lower than customary economic uses. 
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ing to the public treasury or into the 
pockets of the ruling group. Another 
variety of the use of both pathologies is 
to requisition at low prices at home 
and to sell or give away yet more 
cheaply abroad in order to secure for- 
eign credits or to establish extra-terri- 
torial political influence. 

The white markets of shortage coun- 
tries and times have one thing in com- 
mon with the surplus controls in other 
countries and times—each is based on 
a conception of a “just price” as op- 
posed to an operational and market- 
equilibrating price. However, the 
white market aims at a low price for 
the consumer, and the surplus control 
aims at a high (or so-called parity) 
price for the producer. 

A chief characteristic of these con- 
trol-price pathologies in agriculture is 
the making of farmers or peasants into 
a separate class of citizens. The gov- 
ernments organize the producers into a 
special juridical class, in which their 
laws can be and often are class-wide 
and not nationwide. An illustration of 
this is as follows: A few years ago, 
potato growers in New England were 
destroying potatoes to keep up the 
price and were paid for the destruc- 
tion. The fishermen in Boston got the 
idea of dumping low-class fish (rough 
fish) from their nets in order to keep 
up the market prices of cod and finer 
fish. They denied doing this, but the 
percentages of rough fish in the catches 
fell remarkably, and the market price 
of cod and higher-class fish began to 
mount. In the resultant outcry and 
scandal, fishermen who were doing, 
economically, the same as the potato 
growers were penalized, fined, and 
forced to desist. Nor was the differ- 
ence a populist one such as between 
small potato farmers and wealthy fish- 
ermen. The potato growers of Maine, 
on the average, have bigger or more 
highly capitalized business units than 
the profit unit in Boston fishing. This 
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same principle of a special juridical 
class for agrarianists is used in the 
white-market countries, except that 
the controls in one are alleged to be 
against the countryman, and in the 
other, in his favor.* 


POPULIST MONOPOLY CARTELS 


A second characteristic of surplus 
control is the creation of “populist” 
monopolies or cartels. The difference 
between a populist and any other car- 
tel is that, in a populist one, the pro- 
ducers are sufficiently numerous or so 
organized politically that they have an 
unusual power in the government. For 
instance, Kansas and Iowa are not the 
most highly populated states in the 
United States, but they have the most 
influence on surplus controls for wheat 
and corn. In part this is due to the 
senatorial system in the United States, 
in which each state, no matter how 
small its numbers, has two senators. 
Consequently, a strong “farm bloc” can 
exist and influence legislation without 
regard to the small numbers of the 
population it represents. 

These populist cartels become insti- 
tutionalized both economically and po- 
litically. They resist bitterly any re- 
duction in parity prices, as we see in 
the present struggle over fixed (90 to 
100 per cent) parity prices in the Unit- 
ed States versus the proposed flexible 
(75 to 90 per cent) parity prices. This 
means a significant difference between 
surplus-control pathologies in agricul- 
tural economics and white-black mar- 
ket controls. If the government lets 
up in the least in its regimentation of 
the white-market activities in the 
shortage countries, the black market 


*Arnold Toynbee has created a phrase 
which designates this practice exactly. He 
speaks of people being in but not of a cul- 
ture. By that he means that there develop 
large classes of people who live in a society 
but are abstracted, insofar as possible, from 
either its normal privileges or its normal 


penalties. 
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immediately becomes most popular. 
An automatic shift takes place to a 
normal or non-pathological type of 
market-equilibrating supply and de- 
mand by variation in agriculture. The 
black market becomes the market. 
Such was the experience in Russia, 
about 1922-1924, when a relaxation of 
controls under the NEP (New Econom- 
ic Policy) almost ruined the white- 
market activities of the Soviet.* 

Not so in surplus control. A relax- 
ation of controls brings about a great 
hue and cry and threatened change of 
political parties, so that the govern- 
ment in power is afraid to make any 
great effort to move the situation into 
non-pathological forms of economics. 
This “rebellion” of farmers who profit 
from controls, or who have high fixed 
costs due to long-continued previous 
controls, is generally true at all times. 
We have the history of the centuries- 
long experiences with the frumentar- 
iae leges in ancient Rome. These, es- 
tablished early in the Roman Empire, 
forced the peasants in Egypt and in the 
subject regions to furnish grain at re- 
duced prices for the white markets of 
Rome. There the tessera, or ration- 
card holder, the citizen with low time 
preference, could get his food at a 
greatly reduced cost. The supply was 
plentiful because a government could 
be ruthless in its demands upon sub- 
ject grain growers. This left the black 
market, with its higher prices, in the 
hands of the local grain-producers. 
These were citizens on the smail acre- 
ages in Italy and Roman-Gaul.® 

Attempts to eliminate or to reduce 


5This did not happen in the food and 
farm legislation of the Roman Empire be- 
cause the producers for the white and black 
markets were separate juridical and terri- 


torial classes. Peasants of Egypt, for in- 
stance, supplied the white market, but not 
the black. Under these circumstances there 
could not be, and never was, a free mar- 
ket for the total Mediterranean agrarian 
trade. 

* Cf. footnote 5. 
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this system of pathological economics 
were fruitless. It lasted—its rule being 
transferred to the new capital at Con- 
stantinople after a.p. 300— until the 
barbarians swept over the empire and 
the Dark Ages began. While this sys- 
tem was a mixture of both forms of 
economic pathologies mentioned above, 
plus territorial differences, it is clear 
that the political activities of the vot- 
ing citizen-peasants of Italy and Ro- 
man-Gaul who participated in its high- 
er rewards for a form of surplus con- 
trol (their monopoly of the rich 
“black market” in a highly populated, 
wealthy country) was the deciding 
force in keeping the pathological eco- 
nomic activities alive. The masses in 
the cities wanted cheap grain. This 
left the local landowners with an ex- 
tremely good market for wine, oil, and 
meat. 


THE DIFFERENT INFLUENCES UPON 
ECONOMIC PROGRESS 


‘One of the main functions of an agri- 
cultural pricing system, other than the 
immediate equilibrating of supply and 
demand, is to control social change in 
economic activities, or what may be 
called, “technological progress.” The 
constant reaching out for forms of 
production that have greater marginal 
profits and the casting aside of those 
with lower marginal profits is the basis 
of most short-time economic change 
and of much social change. From the 
theoretical point of view, it might reas- 
onably be assumed that any “just” 
price system, whether of the white- 
black market or the surplus-control 
variety, would influence economic 
change vastly, and in ways different 
from normal or non-pathological pro- 
cedures. An examination of the facts 
shows this to be true. 

Russian agriculture, according to the 
proofs cited by Jasny in his great book 
on the subject,’ and, according to the 


* Naum Jasny, The Socialized Agriculture 
of the USSR: Plans and Performance (Stan- 
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admissions of Stalin to Churchill, has 
practically lost all its older price- 
oriented guides and motives in eco- 
nomic change.* Stalin admitted to 
Churchill that the Soviet had to sacri- 
fice untold millions of peasants to 
make them change from diverse local 
old grain varieties to a standard, semi- 
improved, all-Russian wheat seed. This 
may be contrasted to the United States 
where, in ten years, 98 per cent of the 
corn production was changed from 
open-pollinated to hybrid varieties 
without anyone being shot or impris- 
oned. The pricing mechanism did this 
—of course along with public educa- 
tion and the discovery of the principle 
of double heterosis in hybrid corn seed. 
And the picture of the retrograding of 
the animal-products industries in Rus- 
sia under the white-black market sys- 
tem, as documented by Jasny, is both 
impressive and depressive. On the 
other hand, under the impact of indus- 
trial and war mobilization needs, Rus- 
sia, by use of state penal power, must 
have made enormous strides in produc- 
tion of certain products such as cotton 
and other needed agricultural-indus- 
trial products.’ 

Offhand, it would seem that the sys- 


ford, Calif.: Stanford University Press, 
1949). 

® An Italian agriculturalist just back from 
a number of relatively “free” weeks in 
Russia told the writer (November, 1954) 
that there the results in grain production 
(yield and location) were just the opposite 
from those under the free-market system. 
Instead of intensifying production and 
yield of grain on the better lands, they have 
kept those largely as they were as to yield 
and have added production by extensive 
cultivation of vast acreages near the perma 
frost. In this effort, a semiperennial wheat 
has helped—one crop used for forage and 
the next for grain (before replanting). 

®In this article, “penal code” refers ex- 
actly to the use of criminal law to regulate 
production—where, what, how much, and 
when. Of course other forms of control 
are used. In America, the penal code is 
seldom used for ordinary economic activi- 
ties. 
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tem of parity prices used in the United 
States these past twenty years would 
have stopped economic change and ad- 
justment in agriculture. If each farm- 
er gets for his crop what is alleged to 
be the same average purchasing power 
per unit as he would have received for 
a similar crop in 1910-1914, it might be 
supposed that he would produce the 
same as in the earlier period and re- 
main at a standstill, as is the tendency 
in parts of Russia. In real life, nothing 
is farther from the truth than this. No 
large agricultural systems known to 
this writer have made such astronomi- 
cal changes as has that of the United 
States since parity prices were 
launched. 

New crops or semi-agrarian products 
of incalculable economic importance— 
soybeans, oleomargarine, succulent 


pastures, commercial maize where not 
grown before, peanuts and other oil 
seeds, hybrid corn, etc.—have swept 


the American scene. Older crops— 
such as American cotton, “Virginia to- 
bacco,” American dairy products, and 
others which once dominated their 
American or world markets—have de- 
clined to relatively minor positions. 
California, not a cotton producer be- 
fore, is now second only to Texas as a 
supplier of lint. The poultry industry 
has been revolutionized, so that mil- 
lions of tons of 10- to 12-week-old 
broilers and fryers are now consumed 
each year. Farms have become larger. 
Several tractors, including the special- 
ized ones of less than five horsepower, 
are found on practically every farm. 
Hand labor, except in the case of a few 
crops (tobacco, vegetables) and in 
unique situations (such as the areas 
where Mexican “wet-back” immigrants 
are available) has almost disappeared. 
Most activities which once required 
hand work are now carried out by ma- 
chine. The number of commercial 
farm units, relative to the population, 
has decreased tremendously. These are 
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but illustrations of revolutionary 


change. 

Why is all this true? There are sev- 
eral reasons: The world has changed 
since 1914 and agricultural price levels 
of that period are entirely unreason- 
able for the present, because mechani- 
zation, the division of labor, and the 
“green revolution” in technology has 
come to the American farm. Before 
1914, we scarcely smoked cigarettes or 
ate citrus fruit. There were relatively 
few crop pests then. Now Brazil can 
and does grow cotton on a grand scale. 
Now each American farmer wants a 
higher consumer income than in 1910 
to 1914, and having a system of high 
prices and guaranteed sales, he will 
take his machinery and do more. The 
prices of 1914 were unreasonably high 
for grain and cotton, unreasonably low 
for fruits and green vegetables, and in- 
applicable to cigarettes, oils, and much 
that we consume now but did not use 
then. But once we set up artificially 
high prices for corn, the common de- 
nominator of most of our protein foods, 
prices of everything related to corn 
rose. Since then the prices of these 
items have lost nearly all relation to a 
normal economic price level which 
would have prevailed without artificial 
corn prices. 

Consequently, the new price system 
put a series of contradictory revolu- 
tionary principles to work in American 
agriculture. Social-economic change, 
which would have been rapid anyway, 
accelerated apace. Eastern farmers, 
pinched between the consumer and 
high grain prices, began to look about 
for grain substitutes. They and the 
southeastern farmers found they could 
use a variety of the “green revolution” 
principle, in improved pasture forage 
as a substitute for high-priced grain. 
They began to turn legumes directly 
into protein. The consumer, in the 
meantime, found that vegetable oils 
were a good and ready substitute for 
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animal oils. Americans should not 
have been surprised at this because in 
the oldest Western lands, those of the 
Mediterranean, olive oil has been, and 
still is, the vegetable shortening. But- 
ter and animal-oil production has had 
to grow up there naturally, against 
this constant competition. The Amer- 
ican Corn Belt farmer, lushed by high 
prices and guaranteed sales, turned to 
the hybrid principle for greater pro- 
duction and higher profits. American 
agriculture changed everywhere in a 
revolutionary sense. No farmer and 
no farming system have remained the 
same. 

“Unanticipated consequences” of the 
new surplus pathological economic sys- 
tem were tremendous.*®° American cot- 
ton lost its real world position to other 
lands. Sales of American cotton to lo- 
cal consumers came up against the 
competition of the newly developed 
synthetics. More and more, Americans 
clothe themselves in rayon, nylon, or- 
lon, and dacron. Neolite is increasing- 
ly becoming our shoe sole “leather.” 
In the case of tires, high prices forced 
the American automobile industry to 
experiment with the frictionless, single 
thread, spun plastic fabrics covered 
with synthetic rubbers. Butter and 
vegetable oils came into direct compe- 
tition; and in this, as should have been 
expected, the vegetable oils won out 
and will continue to dominate. Oil 
from peanuts, cottonseed, maize, and 
soybeans is replacing much of our ani- 
mal fat. Even for the new ice creams 
and the former butter-pastries and 
sweets of America we are turning rap- 
idly to the use of vegetable oils. The 
meat industry now must fight strong 


10The word unanticipated is used in a 


sense of “out of the main thought.” For 
instance, in 1945, North Carolina started to 
improve corn by offering guidance and 
prizes for 100-bushels-to-the-acre yields. 
An unanticipated consequence was a suc- 
cessful town-dominated movement to im- 
prove rural roads. 
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competition from the broiler industry. 
For a while, at least, the increase in 
the rate of transforming grain into ani- 
mal protein, through continuing im- 
provement of the poultry industry, 
was in geometric ratio. 


CONCLUSIONS CONCERNING AGRICULTURAL 
ECONOMIC PATHOLOGY 


“Agricultural economic pathology” 
is such a large subject that one can do 
no more than introduce it in one theo- 
retical paper. However, since so little 
has been said about it, some principles 
should be stated. There are one or two 
points that should be particularly em- 
phasized. 

Agricultural economists and rural 
sociologists—even now, as in the past— 
base most of their theories and do most 
of their reasoning on complete faith in 
the Euclidean system of normal, non- 
pathological economics. Each new crop 
of social scientists emerges to work in 
a world which is now dominated in 
large part by a variety of “pathological 
economics” systems. 

Historically, in all Western society, 
with the exception of a short period 
during the latter part of the nineteenth 
and the first part of the twentieth cen- 
turies, agrarianism has been run by 
varieties of what is called here “patho- 
logical agricultural economics.” 

All of this means that the social sci- 
entist, finding that he has to work in 
what seems to be a sinful world, not 
explained by his Euclidean free-market 
theories, is at a loss. He must either 
compromise with sin or rationalize it 
away by such glibness as was indicated 
by the meaningless phrase “assisted 
laissez faire,” applied to the pathologi- 
cal system taking over American agri- 
culture in the 1930’s. Having little 
training in the history of agriculture 
and the agricultural socio-economic 
policies of the past three thousand 
years of Western agrarianism, he is 
somewhat at a loss to understand his 
real job. 
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He is not equipped to understand 
that pathological agricultural econom- 
ics, as it is called here, is agricultural 
social science. Farmers and peasants 
of Western society have always stood 
in two standard positions which made 
them vulnerable to pathological eco- 
nomic practices. They live out of the 
city, which, either directly or indirect- 
ly, has nearly always had the rule. 
They produce a basic necessity which, 
in spite of three thousand years of de- 
velopment, still fills from a third to 
two-thirds of all consumer needs in the 
city. Their products are the common 
items with the sharpest and most in- 
elastic demand-and-supply curves. A 
surplus of small amounts quickly ruins 
the farmers for a year or more, and a 
shortage of small amounts often means 
ruinous prices for the consumer. 

Consequently, the social scientist 
now is trained to live in a dream world 
in which his vision derived from his 
Since nor- 


teaching is not realizable. 
mal economic policies can not be 
achieved, he has little training in his 
real vocation, that of ameliorating the 
sometimes disastrous, and always in- 
explicable, influences of pathological 
economics. Yes, he needs to know nor- 


mal economics. But he also should 
know better the systems of pathologi- 
cal economics, particularly those in his 
own country. 

This observation leads to a final 
point of considerable theoretical im- 
portance. The point was suggested to 
the writer by a comment made to him 
by Guiseppe Medici, Minister of Agri- 
culture of Italy. Contrary to practices 
in many countries, the administrative 
agricultural officials in Italy are men 
promoted from the fields of science. 
Medici, in his own right, was a distin- 
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guished agricultural economist, author 
of a number of important research 
monographs before becoming minister. 
His contention is that economics is an 
“exact science” in itself, and differs 
from and is not responsible for the 
programs and policies it has to admin- 
ister. 

The answer to that contention is 
this: A science is, by definition, a reg- 
ularization of ideas within a given field 
of behavior. “Exactness” applies only 
to the field of behavior which is regu- 
larized and not to an “extra territorial 
logical field.” If any “exact science of 
economics” exists, it must by defini- 
tion of science be within the field of 
descriptive analysis of the economic 
behavior of agriculturalists and not in 
any pure mathematics or logic. It is a 
metaphysical error to assume that 
there is an agricultural economics 
which is essentially separate from the 
historical fact of economic practices of 
agriculturalists themselves. 

While it is true that some agrarian 
economic practices work better than 
others, or are generally considered to 
do so, this does not make observation 
of these practices a “pure science” as 
opposed to others. The plea in this 
paper is not for abandonment of any 
economic values allegedly in the field 
of “pure science” but for a recognition 
that social scientists must deal with an 
empirical rural world of impure eco- 
nomic behavior. The job is neither to 
mince nor to rationalize impurity, but 
to seek to make it less impure. The 
illustrations used here are in pricing 
phenomena. When one turns to land 
and associated behavior, the picture of 
the situation becomes even more di- 
vergent from the so-called “pure” eco- 
nomic theories. 





EMERGENCE OF URBAN VALUES IN MINING FAMILIES 
IN EASTERN KENTUCKY 


by James W. Gladdent and John R. Christiansentt 


ABSTRACT 


Although there is much evidence of broad differences in values and 
familial characteristics between rural and urban elements of society, little 
research has been reported on the stages of the sociocultural change as 
the population moves urbanward. In the present study, four groups of 
mining families in two Eastern Kentucky mining towns are compared on 
22 characteristics assumed to be related to value orientations. The data 
were obtained by interview. The groups of families consisted of those in 
which both parents were farm-reared, those in which the father was farm- 
reared and the mother a miner’s daughter, those in which the mother was 
farm-reared and the father a miner’s son, and those in which both parents 
were reared in mining families. 

Tests revealed few significant differences between the progressively 
differentiating types but did show a consistency of directional deviation 
between the first and fourth types, suggesting the likelihood that there is a 
general direction to the modification of family characteristics as the gen- 
erations become more urban. However, there is no simple rationale for 


predicting how the characteristics will change. 


One of the postulates of social theory 
has been that, in the process of inter- 
action between rural and urban cul- 
tures, the attitudes, the modes of life, 
and the institutions of the urban com- 
munity tend to become dominant over 
those of the country. “Migrants, dis- 
persed within the urban environment 
and subject to its influences, sooner or 
later adjust themselves to city condi- 
tions and lose their rural characteris- 
tics.” 

Social scientists have used the con- 
cept of a rural-urban value continuum 
to interpret the process through which 
country migrants to towns and cities 
become more like city residents. Rural 
migrants to large communities have 
been described as becoming more ur- 
ban through their acceptance of values 
related to the urban pole of this con- 
tinuum.? 

tUniversity of Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 

ttAgricultural Marketing Service, USDA; 
formerly University of Kentucky. 

1R. M. Maclver, Society: A Textbook of 
Sociology (New York: Farrar and Rinehart, 
1937), pp. 129-138. 

2 William F. Ogburn, “Foreword,” Mar- 
riage and Family Living, XVI:4 (Nov., 
1954); P. A. Sorokin, C. C. Zimmerman, and 


Little research has been done con- 
cerning the process which produces 
value changes in rural-urban migrants 
despite the fact that rural-urban mi- 
gration has been and is such a promi- 
nent feature of American society. Sta- 
tistics in census tabulations and demo- 
graphic studies reflect the broad differ- 
ences in values between rural and ur- 
ban elements in society, but no ade- 
quate picture has been presented of the 
stages through which culture change 
occurs. Particularly, no study has been 
published concerning differences that 
may be observed in the first and sec- 
ond generations of those families who 
have moved from farm homes into 
communities that are considered more 
urban. 

HYPOTHESIS 

The present study is focused on 
changes, if any, which appear in the be- 
havior and structure of rural-oriented 
families when they are confronted with 





Cc. J. Galpin, A Systematic Source Book in 
Rural Sociology, Vol. II (Minneapolis: 
Univ. of Minnesota Press, 1931); Charles P. 
Loomis and J. Allan Beegle, Rural Social 
Systems (New York: Prentice Hall, Inc., 
1950). 
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a more urban sociocultural environ- 
ment with its attendant values. Since 
values are postulated as changing with 
varying experience, it is hypothesized 
that a shift in the mode of life from 
farming to mining* brings about re- 
valuations toward an urban norm, and 
that these changes can be discerned 
in certain observable characteristics 
which differ among families living in 
mining communities, depending on the 
number of generations separating the 
families from rural life. The study at- 
tempts to discover if there is a con- 
sistent direction of change in family 
characteristics toward the urban pole 
of the value continuum among fam- 
ilies who have migrated into the more 
urban environment of the mining com- 
munity. 

Specifically, the study provides a 
limited test of whether there are sig- 
nificant differences among four cate- 
gories of families on the rural end of 
the rural-urban continuum, and wheth- 
er such differences occur in a consistent 
direction from the more rural to the 
less rural positions on the axis. 


STUDY DESIGN AND METHODOLOGY 


In 1950, the mothers in 141 families 
living in the Eastern Kentucky coal- 
mining towns of Benham and Wayland 
were interviewed. After controls were 
applied, data on 86 of the 141 fam- 
ilies in the sample were utilized in 
the analysis. These 86 were divided 
into four groups: The first group con- 
tained 9 families in which both parents 
were reared in farm homes. In the sec- 
ond group, there were 12 families in 
which the wife came from a farm fam- 


’ Mining families might be expected to 
differ from farm families, because (a) fa- 
thers belong to unions; (b) mining families 
do not produce most of their food; (c) min- 
ing families live in compact communities 
rather than in the open country; (d) min- 
ing families do not engage as a unit in one 
occupation; (e) mining fathers work a set 
number of hours and have regular periods 
of leisure time. 
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ily and the husband from a mining 
home. The third group consisted of 12 
families in which the fathers were 
reared in farm homes and the mothers 
came from mining families. The fourth 
group contained 53 families in which 
both parents were reared in mining 
homes, but the parents’ parents lived 
on farms. Thus, the four groups of 
families differed simply in the number 
of generations that separated them 
from a farm occupation and, presum- 
ably, a farm value-orientation. 

The following variables were rough- 
ly controlled in the selected sample of 
86 families: type of economy and area, 
occunation, income, and stage in the 
family cycle. The two towns were in 
the same coal-mining area and did not 
differ much in size. The incomes of 
the families ranged from $1,500 to 
$5,500 but were heavily concentrated 
around a mode of about $4,000. Fam- 
ilies chosen were actively engaged in 
mining, and their oldest children were 
in school and under the age of 
eighteen; this approximates the second 
of Loomis’ four stages of the family 
life cycle.® 

More rural families in the same re- 
gion were previously studied by James 
S. Brown* and Mary Ann Quarles.’ 
These studies furnish a base for locat- 
ing those in the present study in rela- 
tion to a rural-urban value continuum 
and they indicate the extreme rurality 


#In 1950, the two towns were much more 
prosperous than they have been since. Both 
communities have recently suffered from a 
depressed economy resulting from consid- 
erable periods of idleness owing to lack of 
demand for coal. 

5 Charles P. Loomis, “The Study of Life 
Cycles of the Family,” Rural Sociology, I:2 
(June, 1936), pp. 180-199. 

* James S. Brown, “Social Organization of 
an Isolated Kentucky Mountain Neighbor- 
hood” (unpublished doctoral dissertation, 
Harvard University, 1950). 

™Mary Ann Quarles, “A Comparison of 
Family Life in Two Areas of Leslie County, 
Kentucky” (unpublished master’s thesis, 
University of Kentucky, 1952). 
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of the areas from which many of the 
present respondents or their parents 
came. 

Data were obtained on 22 family 
characteristics thought to reflect val- 
ues, and about which there is some ex- 
isting theory concerning changes that 
take place as a result of urbanization 
(see list in Table 1).* Tests were made 
for difference among the four groups 
and the amount of difference for each 
characteristic. Chi-square and F-tests 
were utilized to determine the signifi- 
cance of the differences observed. A 
Sign Test® was used to reveal the con- 
sistency between the observed and the- 
orized direction of change in the char- 
acteristics from the group assumed to 
be most rural to that thought of as 
being least rural. 


FINDINGS AND INTERPRETATION 


There were significant differences 
(.05 level) among the four family 
types on only four of the characteris- 
tics. The four characteristics and the 
aspect of the rural-urban value contin- 
uum each presumably reflects are list- 
ed below: 


1. Number of chickens owned 


Rural value: self-sufficiency 
Urban value: economic depend- 
ence 


® Eugene A. Wilkening, “Techniques of 
Assessing Farm Family Values,” Rural So- 
ciology, XIX:1 (Mar., 1954), pp. 39-49. 
“ ..., there is general agreement that val- 
ues: (1) are abstract concepts inferred 
from behavior, (2) operate to influence a 
selection of the available means and ends 
of action, and (3) have either favorable or 
unfavorable connotations for the well-being 
of the individual or of the group.” 

® Wilfred J. Dixon and Frank J. Massey, 
Jr., Introduction to Statistical Analysis 
(New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 
1951), pp. 247-250. When the expected di- 
rection of low-to-higher or high-to-lower 
was maintained by the data, a plus sign 
was credited; when the observed direction 
reversed what might have been expected 
from theory, a minus sign was given. A 
one-tailed test was used. 


2. Possession of an automobile 
Rural value: transportation 
Urban value: prestige 

. Age of husband at marriage 
Rural value: economic independ- 


ence 
Urban value: emotional security 


. Age of wife at marriage 


Rural value: economic security 
Urban value: emotional security 


When only the two “pure” types 
were compared —families in which 
both parents were farm-reared and 
those in which both parents were 
reared in mining families—there was 
considerable consistency in the direc- 
tion of the differences. When the 22 
items were examined together and 
checked according to the Sign Test, 18 
were found to shift in the way that 
general theory has suggested they 
might.*° The direction of change was 
toward dominant norms (Table 1). 
The Brown and Quarles studies suggest 
that, had the range on the rural-urban 
continuum been increased by includ- 
ing families whose background and oc- 
cupational history have been solely 
farming, the direction of change would 
have been maintained. These research- 
ers indicated that the values of families 
having a more rural orientation and 
history than those in the present study 
changed in the same direction as that 
reported here, when urban influences 
were encountered. 

When the two intermediate fam- 
ily types—representing intermediate 
stages in the shift from farming to min- 
ing—are included in the analysis, there 
seems to be no predictably consistent 
direction in the change of values. For 
example, the median number of chil- 
dren in the family does decrease, as 
might be expected, from 4.7 for the 


10 Op. cit., p. 324. Eighteen of 22 possible 
plus signs grant a value of r equal to the 
critical value for the .01 level of signifi- 
cance. 
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families in which both parents were 
farm-reared to 3.7 for those in which 
both parents grew up in mining homes. 
But, while the families in which the 
mother came from a farm home and 
the father from a mining family are 
also smaller, those in which the father 
is from the farm and the mother a 
miner’s daughter closely approximate 
the more rural norm. 

In an early British report on fertil- 
ity," it was observed that “the birth- 
place of the husband has much more 
influence upon the size of the family 
(in an intercultural marriage) than 
that of the wife.” There seemed to be 
strong evidence in England and Wales 
that the family tended to approximate 
more nearly the type of the area from 
which the husband had migrated. Since 
Eastern Kentucky. has traditionally 
had a considerable degree of male dom- 
inance in the family, it may perhaps 
be assumed that a similar pattern is 
operating today in the Appalachian 
area. Other characteristics for which 
the hypothesis failed to be fully sup- 
ported might be explained in a similar 
fashion. The number of newspapers 
purchased daily, the number of times 
the family was at home together in the 
evenings, and the period of acquaint- 
anceship before marriage may be 
items where such male influence is felt. 

The fact that many of the character- 
istics showed an unexpected reversal 
at the intermediate stages in the con- 
tinuum indicates that there is no sim- 
ple rationale for predicting what di- 
rection the characteristics will take 
when there is a difference in the orien- 
tation of the marital partners. 


11 Report on the Fertility of Marriage 
(Census of England and Wales, Vol. XIII, 
1911, published in 1923), as quoted in Mac- 
Iver, op. cit. 


2Cf. Paul K. Hatt’s 
Queen-Carpenter’s “From the Urban Point 
of View” (a part of the over-all section en- 
titled “The Sociological Significance of the 
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Students of the family and culture 
change may not be surprised at these 
findings; it has been felt for some time 
that institutions do not regularly fol- 
low a single axis of transition. Since 
not just one trait but a complex of 
culture traits is involved, many lines 
or continua may be needed to describe 
the total process of change in these 
patterns.” 


CONCLUSION 


It may be concluded, then, that mod- 
ification in family characteristics takes 
place when the mode of living is 
changed. The general hypothesis that 
these modifications move toward domi- 
nant norms may be true in a broad 
way, but the direction is not simple or 
single-line. After three generations of 
mining experience, perhaps this family 
is sufficiently different from the farm- 
ing family that a general direction of 
change can be determined. 

More information is needed concern- 
ing whether one parent is more domi- 
nant than another in imposing values 
on the family. This study, agreeing 
with the earlier one on fertility in 
England and Wales, found apparent 
evidence of male dominance. For those 
who are impressed with the growing 
equalitarian trend and the increased 
recognition of the woman’s importance 
in the family, there may be implica- 
tions in the study which will further 
complicate the development of the 
theory of continuous and gradual 


change. 


“Discussion” of 


Rural-Urban Fringe”), Rural Sociology, 
XVIII:2 (June, 1953), pp. 117-118. 





INTERNAL MIGRATION IN MEXICO* 


by Nathan L. Whetten and Robert G. Burnight+ 


ABSTRACT 


This paper utilizes state of birth data from the 1940 and 1950 Mexican 
censuses to analyze Mexican internal migration. The rate of “net lifetime 
migration” in Mexico, in 1950, was only about half that in the United States 


in the same year. 


The Federal District, which includes Mexico City, ex- 


perienced the greatest volume of net lifetime migration gain, a gain which 
was experienced also by the tier of states along the northern border con- 


tiguous to the United States. 


Interstate migration between 1940 and 1950 probably was responsible 
for more than a fiftn of the population increase experienced by eight Mexi- 


can states including the Federal District. 
gration is indirectly indicated by this analysis. 


Large-scale rural-to-urban mi- 
Correlation techniques 


strongly suggest that interstate migration in Mexico, between 1940 and 
1950, improved the distribution of population in relation to the distribution 


of economic opportunities. 


During most of Mexico’s history 
there was little migration of popula- 
tion from one state to another, or even 
between communities. This was due 
to a number of factors among which 
are the following: First, until 1910, the 
hacienda system tended to dominate 


*This article will also appear in a volume 
of essays, Estudio Antropoldgicos, to be 
published by the University of Mexico, in 
honor of Manuel Gamio, the distinguished 
Mexican anthropologist. Since the volume 
will appear in Spanish, it is probable that 
it will have limited circulation in the Unit- 


ed States. It is felt that the article should 
be made available in the English language 
as well. 

+The University of Connecticut, Storrs, 
Conn. 

1 During the colonial period, there were 
shifts in population of an involuntary na- 
ture growing out of the various govern- 
mental policies. Indians were gathered 
from the countryside into villages and 
towns. In some cases, they were shifted 
from one area to another in order to pro- 
mote new mining or agricultural enter- 
prises or to replenish the dwindling labor 
supply resulting from widespread epidemic 
diseases, inhumane exploitation, or other 
factors. E.g., see George Kubler, “Popula- 
tion Movements in Mexico, 1520-1600,” The 
Hispanic American Historical Review (Nov., 
1942), pp. 595-643; and Silvio Zavala, “La 
Libertad de Movimiento de Los Indios de 
Nueva Espafia,” Estudios Indianos (Mexi- 
co, 1948), pp. 355-423. 


the social and economic life of the na- 
tion. The hacienda population was 
highly immobile, and in most cases 
was virtually bound to the soil as in- 
dentured labor. Second, the Mexican 
economy operated at near the subsist- 
ence level, and, with the exception of 
those areas where mining was carried 
on, there were few employment oppor- 
tunities that would attract workers 
from one area to another. Third, chan- 
nels of communication and transporta- 
tion were so undeveloped that infor- 
mation regarding whatever employ- 
ment opportunities did exist elsewhere 
was not readily available to the gen- 
eral population. 

Beginning with the Revolution of 
1910, however, people began to move 
about from one place to another. At 
first, this largely involved persons con- 
nected with the various revolutionary 
armies that fought throughout the Re- 
public for more than a decade. Many 
of the soldiers never returned to their 
homes, and in some cases they were 
followed by their families into other 
sections of the country. Others fled 
from their homes because of factors as- 
sociated with the civil strife and politi- 
cal turmoil that spread over the land 
during the revolutionary period. Later, 
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the agrarian reform program, by break- 
ing up the haciendas, released large 
numbers of workers to seek a liveli- 
hood elsewhere. In recent years the 
construction of highways and the en- 
couragement of industrialization, to- 
gether with the accumulation of a sur- 
plus population in some of the rural 
areas of the central states that could 
be drained off, have led to the rapid 
growth of such important urban cen- 
ters as Mexico City, Monterrey, Guad- 
alajara, Puebla, and Torreén. The re- 
cent concentration of population in 
Mexico City has been truly spectacular. 
From a total population of 1,029,068 in 
1930, the city increased to 2,234,795 in- 
habitants in 1950—an increase of 117 
per cent in a period of 20 years. 
Several studies in the past have in- 
dicated the extent and character of 
Mexican migration to and from the 
United States. Among these were the 
pioneer studies of Manuel Gamio, car- 
ried out in 1926-27 and published in 
1930 and 1931.2 By tracing the receipt 
of money orders sent from the United 
States to Mexico, Gamio was able to 
show the states which were the prin- 
cipal sources of emigration to the 
United States. He demonstrated that 
the larger part of Mexican emigrants 
were from Michoacan, Guanajuato, Ja- 
lisco, Nuevo Leén, and Durango, and to 
a lesser degree from other states of the 
mesa central and of the mesa del norte.’ 


Although a number of Mexican eth- 
nographic studies‘ provide some evi- 


2 Manuel Gamio, Mexican Immigration to 
the United States (Chicago, IIL: University 
of Chicago Press, 1930), and The Mexican 
Immigrant: His Life Story (Chicago, ILL: 
University of Chicago Press, 1931). 

8 Mexican Immigration to the United 
States, op. cit., p. 13. 

4 Ralph L. Beals, Cherdn: A Sierra Taras- 
can Village, Smithsonian Institution, Insti- 
tute of Social Anthropology (Washington, 
D. C.: U. S. Government Printing Office, 
1946), pp. 12 and 98; Donald D. Brand, as- 
sisted by José Corona Nuney, Quiroga: 
A Mexican Municipio, Smithsonian Institu- 
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dence of internal migration, few data 
have been available until recently that 
would indicate either the volume or 
the source and destination of internal 
migration in Mexico. Fortunately, 
however, the Mexican population cen- 
sus of 1950, and that of 1940 to a lesser 
extent, now make possible an analysis 
of internal migration by use of state 
of birth data. 

In the taking of the 1950 census, all 
native-born persons were asked in 
what state they had been born. Data 
based upon the answers to this ques- 
tion are presented in the 1950 census 
and show for each state the specific 
states of birth for the population living 
in the state in 1950. The data indicate 
not only the source of the persons liv- 
ing in a state in 1950 but, by slight re- 
arrangement, the states of destination 
of all persons who migrated from the 
state in which they had been born. 
Although state of birth data have in- 
herent weaknesses,® some of which are 


tion, Institute of Social Anthropology 
(Washington, D. C.: U. S. Government 
Printing Office, 1951), pp. 81-84; Alfonso 
Fabila, Las Tribus Yaquis de Sonora (Mex- 
ico City: Departamento de Asuntos In- 
digenas, 1940), pp. 192 f.; George M. Foster, 
assisted by Gabriel Ospina, Empire’s Chil- 
dren: The People of Tzintzuntzan, Smith- 
sonian Institution, Institute of Social An- 
thropology (Washington, D. C.: U. S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1948), p. 30; J. de 
la Fuente, Yalalag: Una Villa Zapoteca Ser- 
rana (Serie Cientifica I [Mexico City] Mu- 
seo Nacional de Antropologia, 1949]), pp. 
34 f.; Oscar Lewis, Social and Economic 
Changes in a Mexican Village (Mexico, 
D.F.: Ediciones del Instituto Indigenista 
Interamericano, 1944), pp. 285-287; Robert 
Redfield and Alfonso Villa Rojas, Chan 
Kom: A Maya Village, Carnegie Institution 
of Washington Pub. No. 448 (Washington, 
D. C., 1934), pp. 13 f.; Paul S. Taylor, A 
Spanish - Mexican Peasant Community, 
Arandos in Jalisco, Mexico (Berkeley, 
Calif.: University of California Press, 1933), 
pp. 12-13, 35-40; Nathan L. Whetten, Rural 
Mexico (Chicago, Ill: The University of 

Chicago Press, 1948), pp. 58 f. 
’See C. Warren Thornthwaite, Internal 
Migration in the United States (Philadel- 
[footnote continued on neat page) 
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FIGURE 1. 


mentioned below, they are the only 
source, outside of special survey data, 
of information about the sources and 
destinations of internal migrants. 


NET LIFETIME MIGRATION® 


In 1950, there were 3,305,717 persons, 
representing 12.9 per cent of the native- 





phia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 
1934); Everett S. Lee, State of Birth, 1870- 
1950: Vol. I, Introduction, Studies of 
Population Redistribution and Economic 
Growth (Philadelphia: University of Penn- 
sylvania, 1953; dittoed). 

State of birth data do not show when 
migration from one state to another oc- 
curred; persons shown as having been born 
in one state but living in another may have 
migrated at any time from birth up to the 
date of the census enumeration, hence the 
term “lifetime migration.” Net lifetime mi- 
gration as shown here is an indication of 
migration, for it represents the survivors 
of a larger volume of migration; it does not 
include the unknown number of migrants 
who died before the census enumeration, 
and it omits those persons who migrated 
from their states of birth but had returned 
by the time of the census enumeration. 
For a discussion of the effect of mortality 
and of return migration, see Lee, ibid., pp. 
12-15. 


STATISTICAL REGIONS AND THE STATES OF MEXICO 


born Mexican population, who were 


living in a state’ other than the one in 
which they were born.* A somewhat 
higher percentage of the nation’s na- 
tive-born females (13.3) than males 
(12.5) were living in a state other than 
that of their birth. The rate of net 
lifetime migration in Mexico in 1950 
was only about half that observed at 
the same time in the United States 
where 23.5 per cent of all persons or 
25.2 per cent of all native-born per- 
sons were living in a state other than 
that of their birth. 

There has been great variation in the 
amount of net lifetime migration 
among the several Mexican states. The 
state of Baja California Norte experi- 
enced the greatest amount of in-migra- 


™In Mexico there are 29 states, 2 terri- 
tories, and a federal district. For the pur- 
pose of convenience in this paper, all will 
be referred to as “states.” 

8 In 1950, only 0.7 per cent of the Mexican 
population were foreign-born; persons born 
in one state but living in another in 1950 
represent 12.8 per cent of the total popula- 
tion. 
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TABLE 1. Net Liretmme MIGRATION or NATIvVE-BoRN PopuULATION, MExtco, 1950 








Number 
persons born 
ins 
state 
and living in 
other states 


Region and state 


Number per- 


sons living 

in specified 
state and 
born in 

other states 


Net number 


Per cent 
born in state 
but living in 
other states 


Per cons of 
population 
° fied 


| of s 
| state born in 
other states 





North Pacific: 
Baja California Norte 
Baja California Sur 


10,119 
15,054 
27,803 
62,442 
40,178 


111,057 
50,765 
115,242 
94,142 
157,016 
52,878 
170,589 


SONNE 6-0 we ccncceceneces 
Zacatecas 


Central: 
Aguascalientes 
Distrito Federal 
Guanajuato 
Hidalgo 
Jalisco 
México. . 
Michoacan 


49,411 
81,694 
322,735 
165,554 
326,635 
413,328 
236,355 
28,132 
173,703 
84,795 
52,053 


Querétaro 
PE fan os hoKe chee ence 


Gulf: 
13,769 
2,577 
32,743 
158,655 
33,662 


Quintana Roo 


Veracruz 
., . eee 


South Pacific: 
Colima 
Chiapas 
Guerrero 
Oaxaca 


16,437 
26,231 
62,611 
117,352 


3,305,717 








1,385,037 


3,305,717 





63.4 
4.5 
15.9 
6.5 
12.4 


135,926 
2,739 
46,079 
42,069 


62,570 +22,392 


20.1 
12.4 
11.0 
18.6 

7.5 
31.6 

5.7 


142,893 
102,154 
68,826 
135,938 
63,750 
222,037 
37,754 


+31,836 
+51,389 
—46,416 
+41,796 
—93,266 
+169,159 
— 132,835 


37,120 —12,291 
+1,303,343 
— 266,916 
— 130,236 
—234,629 
—343,009 
—181,363 
+36,693 
—81,237 
—69,030 
—35,010 


55,819 
35,318 
92,006 
70,319 
54,992 
64,825 
92,466 
15,765 
17,043 


11,262 
6,672 
10,813 
164,543 
7,992 


—2,507 
+4,095 
—21,930 
+5,888 
—25,670 


27,238 
21,262 
28,533 
43,957 


+10,801 
—4,969 
—34,078 














Source: 


tion in relation to its population: in 
1950, 63.4 per cent of its native-born 
population had been born in other 
states. The Federal District had the 
next largest in-migration in relation to 
its native-born population, 46.4 per 
cent, but received by far the greatest 


Seventh Census of Population, Mexico, 1950. 


number of migrants,’ 1,385,037 persons. 
Ten states, including the Federal Dis- 
trict, had higher proportions of their 


®In this paper, the term “migrant” will 
refer to any person who was born in a dif- 
ferent state from the one in which he re- 
sided at the time of the census. 
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native-born population who were mi- 
grants than the average of 12.9 for the 
country. (See Table 1.) 

Although every Mexican state ex- 
perienced in-migration as well as out- 
migration, the number of persons who 
moved from some states was quite 
large and in certain cases represented 
relatively high proportions of all per- 
sons born in the state. The state of 
Mexico lost to other states 413,328 per- 
sons, which represented 23.4 per cent 
of all persons born in the state and liv- 
ing in the country in 1950. Although 
Aguascalientes had an out-migration of 
only 49,411 persons, this represented a 
quarter (24.8 per cent) of all persons 
in the Republic who had been born in 
that state. Three other states in the 


central part of the country experienced 
an out-migration of more than 225,000 
persons each, and altogether fifteen 
states experienced a higher rate of out- 
migration of their native-born than the 


12.9 per cent average for all states. 
(See Table 1.) 

Twenty states experienced a com- 
bined net loss of 3,305,717 persons 
through migration, while 12 states in- 
cluding the Federal District witnessed 
a combined net gain of this number of 
persons. This differential redistribu- 
tion of population through migration 
has resulted in a much greater concen- 
tration of population in some states 
than could have occurred through the 
excess of births over deaths. The 
greatest loss through net migration 
was to the state of Mexico, from which 
343,009 more persons moved than were 
attracted to the state. The Federal 
District had the largest net gain, with 
1,303,343 persons. Apart from the Fed- 
eral District and the contiguous state 
of Morelos, the section of the country 
experiencing net migration gain lies on 
the northern border, extending from 
Tamaulipas on the east to Baja Cali- 
fornia Norte on the west. (See Fig- 


ure 2.) 
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Most studies of internal migration 
indicate that a high proportion of mi- 
grants move relatively short distances. 
The analysis of United States data in- 
dicating state of birth for 1940 shows 
that 46.8 per cent of all persons living 
in a state other than the one of their 
birth were living in a contiguous state. 
The same type of analysis of the Mexi- 
can data for 1950 shows that almost the 
same proportion (47.1 per cent) of 
Mexican lifetime migrants were living 
in a state contiguous to that of their 
birth. If migration to the Federal Dis- 
trict, which constitutes such a large 
part of all migration, is eliminated, the 
proportion of migrants moving be- 
tween contiguous states is even larger, 
61.9 per cent. 

Among the thirty-two Mexican 
states, there are 992 possible “streams” 
of migration —i.e., movement of per- 
sons from any one state to any other 
state. Migration did occur from every 
state to every other state by 1950, but 
most of these streams were small. 
There were 127 streams, however, that 
contained over 5,000 persons each; and 
there were 72 streams, each of which 
contained more than 10,000 persons. 
It should be pointed out, however, that 
43 of these larger streams were be- 
tween contiguous states, and only 29 
streams having more than 10,000 per- 
sons were of the longer-distance type 
of migration between noncontiguous 
states. These latter streams are 
shown in Figure 3. 

The pattern of Mexican large-scale 
long-distance migration is clear. Near- 
ly two-thirds of these streams have 
been to the Federal District from states 
in all regions but the North Pacific. 
There have been four streams to Baja 
California Norte, three of which have 
been from states in the Central Region. 
There have been three streams to Ta- 
maulipas, two of which have been from 


the Central Region, and one large-scale 
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long-distance stream each to Chihua- 
hua and Nuevo Leén from Zacatecas. 


MIGRATION DURING THE PERIOD 
1940-50 

Since Mexican data dealing with 
state of birth have now appeared for 
two consecutive decades, it is possible 
to make certain observations about mi- 
gration between 1940 and 1950."° These 
data show that the proportion of the 
Mexican population born in one state 
and living in another state increased 
between 1940 and 1950, advancing from 
10.7 per cent to 12.9 per cent." In the 
decade there was a net increase of 
1,224,524 persons living in a state other 
than the one in which they were born. 
This represents an increase of 58.8 per 
cent. Significantly, every state in the 
Republic experienced a net gain in 
such persons during the decade, with 
the gains ranging from a low of only 
246 persons in Zacatecas to a high of 
564,143 in the Federal District. Large 
gains were also experienced by the 
states of Baja California Norte, Nuevo 
Leén, and Tamaulipas. (See Figure 4.) 
The net increase in the Federal Dis- 
trict in the number of persons born in 
other states, however, far outshadows 
that of the other states. The gain in 
the Federal District represents 46.1 per 
cent of the total increase in the num- 
ber of persons living in a state other 
than the one in which they were born, 
and the net gain to the Federal District 
combined with that experienced by the 
three other states mentioned represents 
67.9 per cent of the total increase 
which took place during the 1940-50 
decade. 

Perhaps the impact of migration 
during the period 1940-50 can best be 


10Data were not presented in the 1940 
Mexican census showing state of residence 
by state of birth; therefore, it is not possi- 
ble to show the streams of migration which 
took place between 1940 and 1950. 

11In 1946, 11.2 per cent of native-born 
females and 10.2 per cent of native-born 
males were migrants. 
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illustrated if it is thought of in terms 
of its effect on the composition of the 
population in 1950. In Baja California 
Norte, there was an increase between 
1940 and 1950 of 97,969 persons who 
had been born in another state, a 
number representing 43.2 per cent of 
that state’s 1950 population. In simple 
terms, this means that probably nearly 
half of the people who were living in 
this state in 1950 moved there over a 
period of ten years. Such a movement 
must certainly have had a wide effect 
upon both economic and cultural 
change. While the net increase be- 
tween 1940 and 1950 in the number of 
persons born in other states represent- 
ed but a small proportion of the total 
1950 population in most states,’* there 
were at least two exceptions in addi- 
tion to Baja California Norte. There 
were (1) the Federal District, where 
the increase was equivalent to 19 per 
cent of the 1950 population, and (2) 
Tamaulipas, where the increase was 
equivalent to 16 per cent. 

Although natural increase (i.e., the 
excess of births over deaths) is gen- 
erally the principal source of popu- 
lation growth, net migration gain is 
frequently an important source as well, 
and, in some instances, the more im- 
portant. In the United States, this was 
the case in both California and Florida 
during the last decade. The former ob- 
tained 72.3 per cent of its population 
increase from net migration and the 
latter 66.1 per cent.** Likewise, net 
gain through migration must have been 
an important factor in accounting for 
the increase in population experienced 
by a number of the Mexican states 
during the decade 1940-50. 

On the basis of state of birth data as 
an indication of net migration between 


12In 24 of the 32 states, the proportion 
was less than 5 per cent. 

18U. S. Bureau of the Census, Current 
Population Reports: Population Estimates, 
P-25, No. 72 (Washington, D. C., May, 
1953). 
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TABLE 2. Ner Poputation GAIN TO STATES THROUGH MIGRATION, AS MEASURED 
By STATE OF Brrtw Data, Mexico, 1940-1950 














Net gain 

Net number een through Per cent 

persons gained migration Ry x inewenee 

aieretbe? one of 1940-50 population, 
lati population 1940-50 

poputance increase 


Region and state 








North Pacific: 
Baja California Norte 97,969 43.2 66.2 
Baja California Sur 461 0.8 4.9 

12,751 a4 17.4 
10,724 1.7 7.5 
25,872 ’ 17.7 





23,650 , 13.9 
31,622 } 14.2 35.7 
15,215 10.4 30.2 
56,524 : 28.4 33.8 
15,664 . 8.8 26.1 
Tamaulipas 112,329 , 43.3 56.5 
Zacatecas 246 . 0.2 17.7 


Central: 
Aguascalientes 7,511 
Distrito Federal 564,143 
Guanajuato 16,576 
Hidalgo 1,200 

27,885 

SED 6.4.00 0ke'tele wes ee 30,550 

Michoacan 10,839 

26,949 

34,900 

Querétaro 2,521 

Tlaxcala 5,303 


Gulf: 
Campeche .. 4,815 . . 35.0 
Quintana Roo 1,785 t : 43.8 

1,499 . , 27.0 


28,957 ‘ 1 26.0 
369 , . 23.6 


16.3 
73.6 
27.0 
10.2 
23.2 
21.5 
20.4 
49.3 
25.6 
17.0 
27.0 


_ 


MOND ONS Sy Om 
DOK OODNAH NAS 


9,268 ‘ 27.7 42.5 
Chiapas 7,693 ' 3.4 33.4 
Guerrero 13,799 . 7.4 25.4 
Oaxaca 24,935 . 10.9 19.2 


1,224,524 . 20.0 31.2 




















*More precisely, net change in number of persons born in other states, living in specified state, 1940-50. 
Source: Sixth and Seventh Censuses of Population, Mexico, 10 and 1950. 


1940 and 1950, eight Mexican states ob- increase experienced by Baja Califor- 
tained more than a fifth of their pop- nia Norte during the decade was the 
ulation increase for the decade from result of increase attributable to gain 
migration (Table 2). Probably a min- through net migration. In the Federal 
imum of two-thirds of the population District and in Tamaulipas, probably 
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OF PERSONS 


FIGURE 4. Net Poputation GAIN rn Eacu STATE THROUGH MIGRATION, 1940-1950, 
AS SHOWN By STATE or Brrrn Data, Mexico 


(Source: 


more than two-fifths of the increase 
between 1940 and 1950 can be attrib- 
uted to increase through migration. 
The states of Aguascalientes, Colima, 
Morelos, Nuevo Leén, and Quintana 
Roo probably received from 20 to 30 
per cent of their decade’s increase from 
net migration. 


RURAL-URBAN MIGRATION 

Large-scale rural-to-urban migration 
has been a phenomenon occurring in 
many countries for some time. In 
Mexico, it is apparent that Mexico City 
and the other large urban centers have 
attracted many rural migrants. State 
of birth data can not show rural-to- 
urban migration directly because a 
person may have migrated from a 
rural area in his state of birth to a 
rural area in another state and then, 
after a lapse of time, moved to an 
urban place within the new state. 
However, if Mexican migrants do not 
move directly from a rural area to an 
urban place, the vast majority even- 


Table 2) 


tually seem to find their way to urban 
places. This is supported by data 
showing that, in 1950, 80 per cent of 
all lifetime migrants were living in the 
urban municipios of the country and 
20 per cent in the remainder of the 
country. 

Internal migration in Mexico has had 
a differential effect upon the composi- 
tion and growth of urban and rural 
municipios. Although in both urban 
and rural municipios there was an in- 
crease during the last decade in the 
number of persons who had been born 


14¢The 1950 census does not present sep- 
arate tabulations for urban places but does 
present most data for municipios. In order 
to make urban-rural comparisons of migra- 
tion, all municipios containing a place of 
10,000 and more persons were designated 
“urban municipios,” and the remainder 
“rural municipios.” Although these urban 
municipios contain some rural population, 
this classification reveals essential differ- 
ences in the effect of migration on the ur- 
ban and rural populations. 
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in other states,’® this increase for the 
urban municipios was 69.7 per cent but 
only 26.5 per cent for rural municipios. 
Of the total 1940-50 increase in the 
number of persons living in a state 
other than that of their birth, 88.7 per 
cent of the increase was registered in 
the urban municipios and only 11.3 per 
cent in the rest of the country. As was 
stated above, four-fifths of all migrants 
in 1950 were living in the country’s 
urban municipios. This represents an 
increase over 1940, when three-quar- 
ters of all migrants were living in the 
urban municipios and one-quarter in 
the rural. 

During the decade 1940-50, urban 
municipios experienced a total increase 
of 3,569,892 persons, and the remaining 
municipios 2,550,846 persons. In the 
case of the urban municipios, the in- 
crease in the number of persons born 
in other states represents 30.4 per cent 
of their total increase, while in the 
rural municipios the net increase in 
persons born in other states represents 
only 5.4 per cent of the total increase 
over the decade. 


MIGRATION AND ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 


Mexico experienced notable econom- 
ic development between 1939 and 1950. 
This development was. stimulated by 
World War II’s great demands upon 
Mexican production facilities, by fav- 
orable world prices, and by official pol- 
icy and investment.**® The volume of 


16 For comparison of urban and rural mu- 
nicipios between 1940 and 1950, all mu- 
nicipios which contained a locality of 10,000 
persons and more in 1950 were considered 
urban municipios in 1940 even though at 
that time these municipios did not have a 
locality of that size. This has been done so 
that no “artificial” increases would be in- 
troduced by municipios which in 1940 con- 
tained localities of almost 10,000 persons, a 
size which they reached by 1950. 

16 Combined Mexican Work Party, The 
Economic Development of Mexico (Balti- 
more, Md.: The Johns Hopkins Press, 1953), 
pp. 19 and 62. 
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Mexican industrial production in- 
creased an average of 7.7 per cent each 
year between 1940 and 1950."" In Mex- 
ican agriculture there was reported to 
be an increase of 40 per cent in har- 
vested area between 1939 and 1950 and 
a 14.5 per cent increase in yield per 
hectare during the same period."* 
Although limited manpower needs 
for economic development can gener- 
ally be met by the local labor market, 
such development as Mexico experi- 
enced probably has necessitated a sub- 
stantial interstate migration of work- 
ers. Since agricultural and industrial 
expansion have taken place in Mexico 
simultaneously, both of these areas of 
economic activity placed demands up- 
on the national labor force. Agricul- 
tural and industrial expansion have 
taken place at differential rates among 
the Mexican states, however, and the 
pertinent question arises as to whether 
the differential manpower needs have 
been met by interstate migration. 


Unfortunately, the data needed to 
answer this question directly are not 
available. However, the percentage 
change between 1940 and 1950 in the 
number of workers employed in agri- 
culture and in industry*® in the dif- 
ferent states is an indirect measure 
of the changes in these economic activ- 
ities. Increases in the number of 
workers for both types of activities 


17 Ibid., p. 276. 
18 Tbid., p. 241. 
19 Because in the Mexican census of 1950 


the industrial categories were grouped 
somewhat differently than in the 1940 cen- 
sus, it was necessary to group all subindus- 
trial categories for both periods under one 
heading. In 1940, the categories Minas, 
Petroleo, y Gas Natural, and Industrias 
were all included under the category “In- 
dustry.” In 1950, the following groups of 
industrial activity were all included under 
the category “Industry”: Extractivas, de 
Transformacion, de Construccion, and Elec- 
tricidad, Gas, etc. The combining of sub- 
industrial categories for both periods pro- 
vides one comparable grouping. 
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were reported for every state of the 
Republic, and a correlation coefficient 
(r) of +.734 between the percentage 
increase in the number of agricultural 
workers and the corresponding figure 
for industrial workers for each state 
strongly suggests that the states which 
underwent marked industrial growth 
also experienced agricultural expan- 
sion. 

Correlation analysis of these meas- 
ures of economic change and measures 
of migration based upon the state of 
birth data disclosed relatively high 
positive relationships. The increase 
between 1940 and 1950 in the number 
of persons born in other states as a 
proportion of the population of each 
state in 1950 shows a correlation (r) 
of +.791 with the percentage increase 
in industrial workers in each state 
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during the decade, and +.886 with the 
decade’s percentage increase in agri- 
cultural workers. The increase be- 
tween 1940 and 1950 in the number of 
persons born in other states as a pro- 
portion of each state’s population in- 
crease, during the period 1940-50, 
shows a correlation (r) of —.699 with 
the percentage increase in industrial 
workers, and —.730 with the percent- 
age increase in the number of workers 
in agriculture. These measures strong- 
ly suggest that interstate migration in 
Mexico, during the decade 1940-50, 
provided much of the manpower need- 
ed for the country’s recent economic 
expansion. As a result of this move- 
ment, the Mexican population in 1950 
was probably better distributed in 
terms of economic opportunities than 
it had been a decade earlier. 





METROPOLITAN DOMINANCE AND THE RURAL HINTERLAND 
by Theodore R. Anderson and Jane Collier} 


ABSTRACT 


The hypothesis that rural areas are spatially organized in terms of the 
urban world was tested and confirmed for a sample of counties in Missouri. 
Farm level of living declined as distance from urban centers increased. 
Size of farm increased within the Corn Belt and declined elsewhere with 
increasing distance from urban centers. Both gradients were sharper when 
distance from the nearest city of 25,000 population or more was used than 
when distance from the nearest metropolis was used. The findings are 
interpreted as casting some doubt on the hypothesis of metropolitan as 
opposed to urban dominance over the rural world. They also suggest that 
the factors which explain distance gradients may be characteristics of rural 


areas as well as urban phenomena. 


In recent years, the hypothesis of 
metropolitan dominance has received 
considerable attention, particularly in 
the research of Donald J. Bogue.’ 
Basically, this hypothesis states that 
in modern society the metropolis has 
tended more and more to control the 
conditions of life of the population in 
the areas surrounding the metropolis. If 
this hypothesis be true, then the sur- 
rounding (or hinterland) population 
should be spatially organized (at least 
loosely) with reference to the metrop- 
olis. This organization should manifest 
itself in a series of gradients in the 
characteristics of the population along 
the dimension, distance from the me- 
tropolis. If such gradients are found, 
then the hinterland population is, in 
fact, at least loosely organized in terms 
of the metropolis and the hypothesis of 
metropolitan dominance is rendered 
more plausible.” 


+Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 

1Donald J. Bogue, The Structurc of the 
Metropolitan Community (Ann Arbor: 
University of Michigan Press, 1949). 

2 It is important to note that the metropo- 
lis itself cannot properly be considered the 
active controlling agent even if gradients are 
definitive and regular. The metropolis and 
its hinterland exist in relation to each other 
as the result of the operation of underlying 
social and subsocial forces. It is these forces 
which produce the gradients and the other 
characteristics of both the metropolis and 


Empirically, a number of gradients 
have been found, especially with ref- 
erence to characteristics of the hinter- 
land population which relate to urban 
organization. For example, Kish found 
that cities near a metropolis tend to be 
more specialized in function than cities 
farther from the metropolis.* Bogue 
found that value added by manufac- 
ture in cities decreased with distance 
from the metropolis.‘ 

Relatively little recent research has 
been directed to the rural-farm popu- 
lation in the hinterland of the metrop- 
olis. Bogue found that the “habitation 
ratio,” or density of settlement of the 
rural-farm population, decreases with 
distance from the nearest metropolis;® 
and Keyfitz has found in Canada that 
the size of rural family tends to in- 
crease with increasing distance from 





its hinterland. The metropolis may be con- 
sidered dominant when it manifests or con- 
tains these forces, not merely when gra- 
dients exist. To demonstrate this point, it is 
necessary only to recognize that a gradient 
from the metropolis to the remote rural 
area can also be visualized as a gradient 
from the remote rural area to the metropo- 
lis. Yet it would hardly be claimed that 
the remote rural area is a dominant. 

8 Leslie Kish, “Differentiation in Metro- 
politan Areas,” American Sociological Re- 
view, XIX:4 (Aug., 1954), pp. 388-398. 

* Bogue, op. cit., pp. 32, 39, and 50. 

5 Ibid., pp. 76 f. 
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the metropolis. Essentially the same 
gradient was found by Brunner and 
Kolb in a much earlier study in the 
United States." Brunner and Kolb also 
found many other gradients in the 
rural-farm population of 1930 and ear- 
lier, some of which will be discussed 
below. 


HYPOTHESES AND DESIGN 

It is the purpose of this study to de- 
velop further our knowledge about 
gradients in characteristics of the 
rural-farm population along the di- 
mension of distance from the nearest 
metropolis. For this purpose, the hin- 
terlands of the four metropolitan sub- 
regions in the state of Missouri (St. 
Louis, Kansas City, Springfield, and 
St. Joseph) were selected for analysis. 
The county was selected as the unit of 
analysis because of the availability of 
data for counties. All counties nearer 
one of the four metropolises in Mis- 
souri (as defined in the 1950 Census of 
Population) than any other metropo- 
lis in the nation were considered to be 
in the hinterland of these four me- 
tropolises. From this population of 
counties, a sample of 39 were selected 
for actual analysis. 

Three characteristics of the rural- 
farm population of these counties were 
considered: (1) the average level of 
farm living, (2) the average number 
of tractors per farm, and (3) the aver- 
age size of farm.* These characteristics 
were selected primarily because they 
represent important aspects of farm 


® Nathan Keyfitz, “A Factorial Arrange- 
ment of Comparisons of Family Size,” 
American Journal of Sociology, LVIII:5 
(Mar., 1953), pp. 470-480. 

*Edmund deS. Brunner and J. H. Kolb, 
Rural Social Trends (New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., 1933), pp. 111-143, esp. pp. 
117-119. 

8 All data are from the County and City 
Data Book (Washington, D. C.: U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Bureau of the Cen- 
sus, 1952), Table 3, cols. 97, 100, 115, and 
121. 
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life, and also because they may be re- 
lated to indices of what might be called 
the “urban mode of organization.” As- 
suming that the metropolis is, in fact, 
dominant, it is reasonable to suppose 
that the system of organization exist- 
ing in the metropolis would “invade” 
the rural hinterland and would tend to 
be adopted there. Metropolitan life is 
characterized by relatively high stand- 
ards of living, by a highly mechanized 
economic organization, by intensive 
use of small land areas involving high 
land values, and by a tendency toward 
large business establishments. 


If rural organization is influenced by 
these patterns, the hypothesis that in- 
fluence degenerates as distance in- 
creases suggests that both level of liv- 
ing and tractors per farm will decrease 
with increasing distance of the county 
from the nearest metropolis. With ref- 
erence to size of farm, the intensive use 
of small, highly valued land areas sug- 
gests that farms should increase in size 
as distance from the nearest metropo- 
lis increases. On the other hand, the 
tendency toward large business estab- 
lishments suggests that farms should 
decrease in size as distance increases. 
Brunner and Kolb found that farms 
tended to increase in size with increas- 
ing distance and that land values tend- 
ed to decrease.* Hence, it is reasonable 
to suppose that the land-use-and-value 
pattern is more important than the 
size-of-business pattern in influencing 
farm life. However, the existence of 
opposing urban patterns suggests that 
under different conditions either pat- 
tern might prove more important. It 
also indicates that the general domi- 
nance hypothesis is not as easily op- 
erationalized as might be suspected— 
i.e., that it does not necessarily lead to 
determinate or unique testable hy- 
potheses. 

It was thus hypothesized that level 
of living and number of tractors per 


* Brunner and Kolb, op. cit., p. 134. 
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farm would decrease and size of farm 
would increase with increasing dis- 
tance of the population from the near- 
est metropolis. 

It will be noted that the above for- 
mulation, while cast in terms of the 
metropolis, could just as well be cast 
in terms of contact (or intimacy of re- 
lation) with the urban world in gen- 
eral. In the latter case, one might ex- 
pect the metropolis still to be dominant 
as the largest and perhaps most inten- 
sive manifestation of the urban pat- 
terns. On the other hand, nearness to 
any city might be more important in 
determining the gradients. If the lat- 
ter is true, then it would be more 
meaningful to speak of the dominance 
of urban patterns than of the domi- 
nance of the metropolis. If the urban 
world in general is dominant, then one 
would expect a larger gradient (or a 
more explanatory one) along the 
distance-from-nearest-urban-center di- 
mension than along the distance-from- 
nearest-metropolis dimension. To test 
this alternative, distance from nearest 
city of 25,000 population or more was 
included in the study, as well as dis- 
tance from nearest metropolis.*® 

It also appeared desirable to deter- 
mine whether the prevailing type of 
farming affected the nature of the 
gradients. For this purpose, the coun- 
ties were divided according to whether 
or not they were in the Corn Belt. 
(The Corn Belt cuts laterally across 
approximately the middle of Missouri.) 
Finally, it was considered important to 
determine whether the gradients are 
regular from one metropolitan hinter- 
land to another. 

The structure of the above hypothe- 
ses and tests suggests analysis of co- 
variance as a general methodological 


10 The reason for setting the lower limit 
at 25,000 population was that when the 
county is used as the unit of analysis dis- 
tance to smaller urban centers is rather 
meaningless, since there are smaller cen- 
ters im most counties. 
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procedure. Of course, this procedure 
involves certain assumptions; in par- 
ticular, it assumes linearity in regres- 
sion, homogeneity in variance, and the 
random assignment of counties to 
“treatments.” A preliminary graphing 
of the three characteristics by the two 
distances did not reveal any important 
departures from linearity (in distinc- 
tion to other studies which have found 
linearity only in the log of distance). 
The various variances involved in the 
study appeared to be sufficiently close 
to equal, so that no serious distortion 
from this source would appear in the 
results. It was obviously impossible to 
assign counties at random to the differ- 
ent metropolises. The empirical im- 
portance of this third assumption may 
be questioned, however, when the test 
is used merely to determine the sig- 
nificance of relationship rather than to 
specify the influence of a particular 
treatment. 

The results of the analysis will now 
be presented, separately for each char- 
acteristic of the rural-farm population. 


LEVEL OF LIVING 

The analysis of covariance, using dis- 
tance from nearest metropolis and 
level of living as the two variables and 
nearest metropolis as the qualitative 
principle of classification, revealed a 
significant negative relationship be- 
tween the two variables.‘ The total 
correlation (disregarding the principle 
of classification) was —.337, with a re- 
gression coefficient (b) of —.361. The 
average within - metropolitan - region 
correlation was also significant and 
negative (r — —.379, b — —.339). No 
significant differences were found be- 
tween the individual metropolitan re- 
gions’ regressions, which indicates that 
the inverse relationship between dis- 
tance from metropolis and level of liv- 
ing is quite pervasive and general. Be- 


11 The 5-per-cent level of significance was 
used throughout the study. 
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cause the individual within-regressions 
could be assumed to be equal, it was 
unnecessary to test for differences be- 
tween the Corn Belt and non-Corn Belt 
areas. 

Precisely the same pattern of rela- 
tionship (inverse with no significant 
difference between the various metro- 
politan regions) was found when dis- 
tance from nearest urban center was 
used. However, when this distance 
measure was used, the correlations and 
regressions were consistently higher in 
absolute value than they were with 
distance from nearest metropolis. 
While the increase in size was not sta- 
tistically significant, it was large 
enough to be highly suggestive. Thus, 
the average within-regression coeffi- 
cient for distance from nearest urban 
center was —.546 compared with —.339 
for distance from nearest metropolis. 
Similarly, the average within-correla- 
tions were —.649 and —.379, respec- 
tively. (See Table 1 for the complete 
pattern of correlations and regres- 
sions.) Thus, distance from nearest ur- 
ban center appears to be more impor- 
tant than distance from nearest me- 
tropolis in fixing the level of living of 
a county. Of course, this conclusion 
may only be suggested, since the dis- 
tances did not yield statistically sig- 
nificant differences in pattern. 


NUMBER OF TRACTORS PER FARM 


The two distance measures here 
yielded essentially identical results. 
In neither case was the average within- 
regression significantly different from 
zero, nor were the individual within- 
regressions significantly different. (See 
Table 1 for the actual values.) Seven 
of the eight individual regression co- 
efficients were negative, however. 
While this evidence might be taken as 
an indication of a small inverse rela- 
tionship, the fact that the regressions 
might well have been horizontal leads 
the authors to avoid any further analy- 
sis of this variable, since either there is 
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no gradient here or the sample which 
was analyzed was too small for detect- 
ing whatever gradient there might be. 


SIZE OF FARM 


Distance from nearest metropolis re- 
vealed an interesting, though statisti- 
cally insignificant, pattern with refer- 
ence to size of farm. The average 
within-regression was essentially zero 
(b — —.020, r — —.020), indicating 
that no over-all gradient exists. Fur- 
ther, the individual within-regressions 
did not differ significantly from each 
other. However, the variation be- 
tween the individual regressions was 
such as to suggest that differences ac- 
tually do exist. In particular, the re- 
gressions within the Springfield and 
St. Louis metropolitan regions were 
negative (b — —.099 and —.564, re- 
spectively) while the regressions with- 
in the Kansas City and St. Joseph re- 
gions were positive (b — .453 and .420, 
respectively) . 

Distance from nearest urban center 
revealed a similar pattern, except that 
the individual within-regressions were 
significantly different. The individual 
regression coefficients varied from 
—1.021 for the St. Joseph region to .502 
for the Kansas City region. This find- 
ing again indicates that better expla- 
nation results from the use of the dis- 
tance-from-nearest-urban-center meas- 
ure. Further, it indicates that no sin- 
gle over-all gradient exists with ref- 
erence to size of farm, but that differ- 
ent gradients do exist within individ- 
ual metropolitan regions. 

In an attempt to discover the source 
of this variation in the individual re- 
gion regressions, size of farm was com- 
pared with the two distance measures 
inside and outside the Corn Belt. Dis- 
tance from nearest metropolis re- 
vealed a small negative regression 
(b — —.226) outside the Corn Belt 
and a small positive regression (b — 
.285) inside the Corn Belt. However, 
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the difference between these coeffi- 
cients was not significant. 

Distance from nearest urban center 
yielded a larger negative regression 
(b — —.411) outside the Corn Belt and 
a larger positive coefficient (b — .556) 
inside the Corn Belt. These regres- 
sions were significantly different. Thus, 
the type of farming prevailing in the 
area appears definitely to influence the 
type of relationship which will be 
found between distance from urban 
center and size of farm. In the case of 
this variable, at least, it has been 
shown clearly that the urban center 
does not determine the type of gra- 
dient which exists, but rather that both 
rural and urban forces affect the ex- 
istence and nature of the gradient. 
(These results also indicate a danger 
in simply averaging within-region 
gradients to arrive at an over-all pic- 
ture, as has frequently been done in 
past research in this area.) Finally, it 
will be noted again that the gradients 
were more pronounced and marked 
when distance from nearest urban 
center was used. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


The research reported here confirms 
the hypothesis that the rural areas (of 
Missouri) are spatially organized in 
terms of the urban world, at least with 
respect to level of living and size of 
farm. (The data are suggestive, but 
far from conclusive, regarding number 
of tractors per farm.) It appears to be 
generally true that rural level of living 
declines as distance from urban aggre- 
gations increases. 
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While no general statement can be 
made about the nature of the gradient 
in connection with size of farm, gra- 
dients here definitely seem to exist. The 
nature of the gradient appears to be a 
function of the major type of farming 
prevailing in the area. Thus, within 
the Corn Belt, farms increase in size 
with distance from nearest urban ag- 
gregation, while outside the Corn Belt 
(but still in Missouri, of course), farms 
decrease in size with increasing dis- 
tance. All of the gradients proved to 
be more clear-cut and definitive when 
distance from nearest urban center 
(above 25,000 population) was used 
than when distance from nearest me- 
tropolis was used. 

These findings tend to cast doubt on 
the hypothesis of metropolitan (as op- 
posed to urban) dominance, and even 
cast some doubt on the notion of urban 
dominance over the rural hinterland. 
That is, when variations in the gra- 
dients were found (in connection with 
size of farm), the statistically ex- 
planatory factor which explained the 
variation proved to be a characteristic 
of the rural areas (type of farming) 
rather than a characteristic of urban 
areas. This finding seems to indicate 
that the gradients result from a variety 
of forces, only some of which can be 
said to be concentrated in the metrop- 
olis and hence contribute to the con- 
cept of metropolitan dominance. Ob- 
viously, in view of the limited scope 
and small sample of this study, these 
conclusions must remain highly ten- 
tative pending further research. 





FRAGMENTATION OF HOLDINGS IN BOYACA, COLOMBIA* 
by Orlando Fals-Bordat+t 


ABSTRACT 

Up to now, fragmentation of holdings has been studied particularly 
in connection with the village type of settlement in Germany, Switzerland, 
and France. Evidence gathered in the state of Boyaca, Colombia, shows 
that fragmentation can occur, and to a high degree, in an area of scattered 
farmsteads. Although it presents, in general terms, the same inconveniences 
as in Europe, in Boyaca’s rugged topography fragmentation has some ad- 
vantages in that it facilitates the farmer’s cultivation of different staples and 
provides him with fresh pastures and fuel. Fragmentation in the areas 
studied evolved from the interlocking play of inheritance and purchase, 


with nonentailed ownership in land. 


desire to invest savings in land. 


The fragmentation of landholdings 
—i.e., the situation in which a given 
farm is composed of many separate 
pieces of land—is an important aspect 
of rural life which has been largely 
neglected by sociologists. It is possi- 
ble that this neglect has been because 
fragmentation of holdings is not acute 
in the United States, and rural sociolo- 
gists have thus focused their attention 
on other institutions. The subject has 
not even been included in comprehen- 
sive symposia such as the Encyclopae- 
dia of the Social Sciences.* But frag- 
mented farms are highly significant in 
many areas of the world and have re- 
ceived the attention of various schol- 


*Acknowledgment is made to the John 
Simon Guggenheim Memorial Foundation 
for a fellowship that permitted the author 
to do sociological research on his native 
Colombia, and to T. Lynn Smith, of the 
University of Florida, for counsel and as- 
sistance of many kinds. 

“Servicio Técnico Agricola Colombiano 
Americano, Bogota, Colombia, S.A. 

1 Fragmentation of United States farms 
has been studied primarily in connection 
with Mormon villages. See Lowry Nelson, 
The Utah Farm Village of Ephraim, Brigham 
Young University Studies 2 (Provo, 1928); 
idem, Some Social and Economic Features 
of American Fork, Utah, Brigham Young 
University Studies 4 (Provo, 1933); idem., 
The Mormon Village (Salt Lake City, 1952). 

2 Edwin R. Seligman (ed.), The Encyclo- 
paedia of the Social Sciences (New York, 
1953). 


It has resulted partly from farmers’ 


ars. Foremost in this regard have been 
the classic studies of European vil- 
lages.* Probably because of the pio- 
neering characteristic of these studies, 
fragmentation has been associated al- 
most exclusively with the village form 
of settlement,* and the possibility that 
fragmentation could occur in areas of 
scattered farmsteads and line villages 
has hardly been considered.* 


8A. Meitzen, Siedelung und Agrarwesen 
der Westgermanen und Ostgermanen, der 
Kelten, Finnen, Rémer, und Slawen (Ber- 
lin, 1895); George L. Gomme, The Village 
Community, with Special Reference to the 
Origin and Form of Its Survivals in Britain 
(London, 1890); F. W. Maitland, Domesday 
Book and Beyond (Cambridge, 1897); Paul 
Vinogradoff, The Growth of the Manor 
(London, 1904); Harold Peake, The English 
Village (London, 1922); Frederic Seebohm, 
The English Village Community (New 
York, 1926); Max Sering, Deutsche Agrar- 
politik auf geschichtlicher und landeskund- 
licher Grundlage (Leipzig, 1934); et al. 

*Rural sociology textbooks and other 
works have given due recognition to this 
duality. See, for instance, Lowry Nelson, 
Rural Sociology (New York, 1948), pp. 58 f.; 
Charles P. Loomis, Studies of Rural Social 
Organization (East Lansing, Mich., 1945), 
pp. 1-84 and passim; T. Lynn Smith, The 
Sociology of Rural Life (3rd ed.; New York, 
1952), pp. 216-218; N. L. Sims, Elements of 
Rural Sociology (New York, 1940), pp. 22- 
24 and passim. 

5 There have been passing references in 
the literature. For example, fragmentation 
of holdings has been recorded in Japan in 


[footnote continued on neat page) 
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Yet this phenomenon, because of its 
economic and social implications, is 
worthy of careful study. When a farm 
consists of various fragments, its oper- 
ation is rendered difficult and great 
wastage of time and energy results; the 
expense involved in moving machin- 
ery, equipment, and animals from one 
lot to another may consume a good pro- 
portion of a year’s earnings; vigilance 
over crops becomes difficult, and it 
may be necessary to hire extra hands; 
the access to separate fields is difficult, 
especially when cattle and other ani- 
mals are involved, and this may prove 
to be a source of constant conflict with 
neighbors; and the necessity to build 
and to maintain fences around the lots 
increases the cost of farm operations. 
On the community level, the dispersal 
of fields gives rise to complications 
with respect to rights of way and ac- 
cess to streams and other sources of 
water. Plans for improvement of ag- 
riculture, such as the establishment of 
a drainage system, are often handi- 
capped because desirable changes have 
to be agreeable to many individual 
farmers, and unanimity is hard to se- 
cure. Mechanization is difficult to in- 
troduce on fragmented farms, especial- 
ly when they are small. Weed and pest 
control is useless when there are many 
lots neglected by their owners because 





connection with line villages of the Echigo 
type; see Iwao Ishino and John W. Bennett, 
Japanese Social Relations, Ohio State Uni- 
versity Research Foundation Report 6 (Co- 
lumbus, 1953), p. 54. Raymond E. Crist re- 
fers to fragmentation in an area of scat- 
tered farmsteads in his “Timotes, Venezue- 
la,” Bulletin of the Pan American Union, 
LXXVI (June, 1942), pp. 309 f. T. Lynn 
Smith, Justo Diaz Rodriguez, and Luis Ro- 
berto Garcia observed fragmentation in the 
scattered farmsteads area of Tabio in Co- 
lombia; see their Tabio: A Study in Rural 
Social Organization (Washington, 1945), p. 
33. Fragmentation was also observed and 
recorded in the scattered farmsteads area 
of Saucio in Colombia; see the writer’s 
Peasant Society in the Colombian Andes: 
A Sociological Study of Saucio (Gaines- 
ville: University of Florida Press, 1955). 
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of excessive fragmentation, as these 
lots become sources of infestation. 

On the other hand, there are situa- 
tions in which fragmentation may be 
justified or even advantageous. Diver- 
sity of soils, topography, and the na- 
ture of crops often make fragmentation 
an asset to farm operations. Such is 
the case in Switzerland and Norway, 
for example, where mountain pastures 
can be used only at certain times of the 
year; in low-lying rice areas, it is de- 
sirable to have patches on higher land 
for use as seed nurseries; in China, hill 
land provides fuel and green manure 
for the farmer who lives in the vil- 
lage. All of these instances clearly 
denote that fragmentation, either in its 
negative or in its positive aspects, 
should be considered in any compre- 
hensive treatment of the institutional 
relationships of man to the land. 


The purpose of this paper is to an- 
alyze and describe fragmentation as it 
occurs in a region covered by scat- 
tered farmsteads in the state of Boyaca, 
Colombia. It is well to state at the 
outset that an examination of archival 
documents indicates that the scattered 
farmsteads type of settlement has pre- 
dominated in Boyaca since pre-Colum- 
bian times, and that the attempts of 
Spanish authorities to implant the Eu- 
ropean village system largely failed.’ 
Therefore, it is not possible to attribute 
the origin of fragmentation in this area 
to any village pattern of settlement in 
the past, as it may be possible to do in 
Europe. Fragmentation in Boyaca has 
evolved mainly from the interlocking 
play of inheritance and purchase; it is 


6 Bernard O. Binns, The Consolidation of 


Fragmented Agricultural Holdings, FAO 
Agricultural Studies 11 (Washington, D. C., 
1950), p. 6. 

™For the details on this, see Orlando 
Fals-Borda, “A Sociological Study of the 
Relationships between Man and the Land 
in the Department of Boyaca, Colombia” 
(unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, University 
of Florida, Gainesville, 1955), pp. 71-78. 
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associated here with nonentailed own- 
ership in land, liberty in the use of 
capital, and freedom in the disposition 
of landed property.’ Certain factors 
have promoted fragmentation in this 
Andean state, such as a desire to have 
soils of different kinds or at different 
altitudes, and to invest savings in small 
tracts of land. These factors are dis- 
cussed below. 


INCIDENCE OF FRAGMENTATION IN BOYACA 


Divided holdings are especially fre- 
quent in the counties (municipios) of 
Samaca, Oicaté, Sutatenza, Guateque, 
Garagoa, Tinjacaé, Turmequé, Moni- 
quira, Puebloviejo, Cémbita, Tuta, Cu- 
caita, Sora, and Boavita, all of which 
are located in the mountainous section 
of the state, at altitudes between 6,000 
and 9,000 feet. 

It was possible to measure the extent 
of fragmentation in six of these coun- 
ties (Puebloviejo, Turmequé, Boavita, 
Sora, Moniquira, and Guateque) on the 
basis of farmers’ declarations to local 
tax boards.* Puebloviejo is the most 
advanced in the evolution of fragment- 
ed holdings, as 76 per cent of the farm- 
ers in this county have holdings con- 
sisting of two or more parcels of land; 
and only 6 per cent of the tracts of land 
are in farms which consist of a single 
lot. In Turmequé, 53 per cent of the 
farmers possess two or more lots; and 
only 21 per cent of the tracts are in 
one-lot farms. Forty-eight per cent in 
Sora have two or more lots, and 26 per 
cent of the tracts are in one-lot farms. 
Fragmentation is less prevalent in the 
other three counties. The least ad- 


8 Ibid., pp. 169-176. The relationships be- 
tween fragmentation and renting systems, 
which may be informative, have not been 
formally studied. 

®These declarations are the result of a 
decree issued by the Colombian govern- 
ment in 1954, ordering freeholders in each 
county to declare their landed properties 
and to submit new estimates of their value, 
as well as to state the size of each lot and 
its location. 
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vanced in this evolution is Moniquira, 
where 30 per cent of the farmers have 
holdings consisting of two or more dis- 
crete parcels of land, and almost 50 per 
cent of the tracts are in farms which 
consist of a single lot. 

Three farmers in Puebloviejo de- 
clared 29 lots apiece. The holdings of 
one of these amounted to 11 fanegadas 
(18 acres), for a mean size of half a 
fanegada (.8 acres) per lot. An owner 
in Turmequé declared 22 lots; his hold- 
ings amounted to 56.5 fanegadas (90.4 
acres), for a mean size of 2.2 fanegadas 
(3.5 acres) per lot. Sora and Guateque 
each had a farmer with 11 holdings. 
And in Moniquira, one freeholder de- 
clared 8 separated lots. 


THE NATURE AND FUNCTION OF 
FRAGMENTATION IN BOYACA 


Local farmers often own separate 
tracts in different veredas, or neighbor- 
hoods. The peasants commute to them 
from their homesteads on meander- 
ing paths which are often so narrow 
that they do not permit the passing of 
yoked oxen. Practically all of the 
transportation is on the backs of men 
and women, although a few farmers 
use the horse or the mule to make the 
rounds to their dispersed holdings. 
Distances between lots vary consider- 
ably. In Puebloviejo, for instance, an 
owner of 27 parcels declared that his 
nearest separate lot was 10 meters (33 
feet) away from the homestead, while 
his farthest property was 14 kilometers 
(6.5 miles) distant. In Turmequé, 
where time spent walking from the 
homestead to the fields on such a rug- 
ged terrain is more significant than lin- 
ear distances, an owner of 22 parcels 
needs only five minutes to reach his 
nearest separate lot and fully two 
hours to reach a lot which he inherited 
from his uncle. Distances are some- 
what shorter in Guateque, where an 
owner of 8 lots declared that he spent 
about five minutes walking from the 
homestead to his nearest separate lot 
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and half an hour in going to the most 
distant one. In these three cases, the 
homestead is located one to three miles 
from the county seat, or service 
center. The average walking time be- 
tween the homestead and the pueblo is 
about an hour. 

This fragmentation has important 
functional characteristics. The time 
spent in reaching the diverse lots has 
fostered a tendency to abandon those 
holdings which are too far away from 
the homestead—this has happened in 
Puebloviejo at the pdramos (the roll- 
ing lands on the mountaintops above 
the timber line) of Hirba and Suse. 
The desire to watch over the growing 
crops has compelled peasants to hire 
cuidanderos, or keepers, who, with the 
permission of the owner, plant a few 
crops in compensation; this is done in 
Cémbita and Giiican, for example. In 
other areas, such as Moniquira, frag- 
mentation has induced the creation of 
a transient population. Whole families 
move from one isolated farmstead to 
another as the need arises for weeding 
or harvesting the different crops; pro- 
visional shacks made of the guadua 
bamboo or the chusque cane are pro- 
vided for temporary housing. Still an- 
other practice, much worse from the 
standpoint of social cohesion, is that of 
certain farmers in Guateque who ac- 
tually divide up their families and post 
sons as cuidanderos on different lots. 

Crops may be lost on account of the 
lack of personal vigilance which re- 
sults from greatly fragmented hold- 
ings. Potato blight, for instance, can 
seriously damage a large field in two 
days. If it happens that such an attack 
occurs while the farmer is occupied in 
another field, the partial or total loss 
of the crop is almost certain. Often 
crops are lost because there is difficulty 
in transporting the tools and equip- 
ment from one lot to another. 

One further disadvantage of this 
socio-ecological phenomenon as it ap- 
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pears in the scattered farmsteads area 
of Boyacaé is the extent to which it 
complicates rights of way. A farmer 
has to have roads or paths to each one 
of his scattered lots, and this is by no 
means a simple question in rural areas. 
Overzealous neighbors may not want 
to yield a right of way for a farmer to 
pass over their land. Getting the har- 
vest from the lots requires careful 
planning and the approval of neigh- 
bors. Water rights become a headache 
for a farmer whose lot lacks creeks or 
ponds; this is most exasperating when 
a creek or pond is only a few yards 
away but two or three intervening lots 
are owned by other persons.*® 
However, there are advantages in 
connection with fragmented holdings 
in Boyacé. On account of the topog- 
raphy, variations in temperature and 
soil permit the growing of crops at 
different time intervals within a rela- 
tively small area. Each lot is special- 
ized in the sense that farmers know 
what type of crop it produces best. 
Having lots at different altitudes or at 
different locations proves to be a great 
advantage in the variety of staples as- 
sured and for the steady income which 
results. For instance, a certain farmer 
who lives in an isolated farmstead in 
the vereda Teguaneque at Turmequé 
starts his agricultural year in March, 
by planting potatoes and corn in one 
of his fourteen separate lots. He 
chooses for this purpose land half way 
between the pdramo and the bottom of 
the river valley. During the same 
month, he plants wheat in one of his 
high-altitude properties. In April, he 
sows corn in a lot down by the river. 
Potatoes are planted again in June, in 
still another segment, while the land 
planted for this purpose in March is 


10 The small farm, or minifundium, of less 
than 5 fanegadas, and the finca of less than 
50 fanegadas, predominate in Boyaca. 
Fragmentation occurs especially in areas 
where there are a large number of mini- 
fundia. 
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left fallow. There is a time in mid- 
year when this farmer is planting and 
harvesting simultaneously. By using 
this system of cultivation, he explains, 
one crop lost in one lot can be compen- 
sated for by successful harvests in oth- 
er lots. Moreover, having separate 
holdings for pasture is advantageous 
because cattle may be kept at the up- 
per altitudes during the winter but not 
during the summer. Small creeks and 
ponds dry up, grasses are quickly eat- 
en, and it becomes necessary to have 
pasture in lower altitudes, preferably 
by the larger creeks and the river, for 
such emergencies. Thus, cattle are 
driven from one lot to another as the 
need arises for green pastures. This 
farmer, whose holdings total 21 fane- 
gadas (34 acres), with a mean size of 
1.5 fanegada (2.4 acres) per lot, is able 
to maintain in this fashion nine head 
of cattle, seven horses and mules, and 
twelve sheep. 

A similar situation is found in Pue- 
bloviejo where, in addition, segmented 
lots on the pdramos are coveted be- 
cause of the chite plants that grow wild 
at those altitudes—chite is the main 
fuel for local kitchens. It is convenient 
for a farmer to have properties in the 
valley where he can plant around his 
house subsistence and cash crops, and 
some lots on the pédramos where he can 
secure a steady supply of fuel, as oth- 
erwise he would have to spend scarce 
cash to buy it at the market. Some 
farmers walk or ride for two hours ev- 
ery fifteen days in order to harvest 
the useful chite. 

Significant information was supplied 
by farmers in Guateque, Turmequé, 
and Puebloviejo to justify the exist- 
ence of fragmented holdings. Accord- 
ing to these farmers, personal security 
can be measured in terms of the 
amount of land that one holds, and sel- 
dom by other earthly possessions. 
When one has parcels here and there, 
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he can sell them in case of need with- 
out his main farm (i.e., the lots from 
which he obtains most of his cash and 
subsistence crops) being affected. This 
indicates that farmers often purchase 
lots away from the farmstead simply 
as a capital investment and, although 
they may cultivate the land, look upon 
these mainly as accessory to the main 
investment represented in the original 
or principal farm. When a crisis 
comes, one of these satellite lots is sold. 

It is not surprising that land in Bo- 
yaca has become an asylum for capital 
—local farmers have little use for 
banks and savings accounts which, in 
fact, in most counties are not available. 
It should not be thought that these 
farmers, because they are poor, are un- 
able to save. Indeed, it may take them 
many years to accumulate some sav- 
ings; but peasants succeed in hoarding 
little amounts which are hidden under- 
neath religious objects and clothing. 
When a small landholder finally has a 
sum of which he can dispose, he is 
much tempted to buy land because 
this is a good and highly secure invest- 
ment. Since land adjacent to already- 
owned farms is seldom purchasable, 
peasants have to content themselves 
with land away from their home lots. 
Distance is of little importance; the 
new lot may be left fallow if the owner 
so desires. But it will be there for sale 
in case of an urgent need." 

The implications of fragmented farms 
are wide and varied. Because this phe- 
nomenon has important social and eco- 
nomic consequences, it seems well to 
emphasize its study as rural sociolo- 
gists undertake future field investiga- 
tions. As for Boyaca, if the situation 
is to be improved, careful analysis and 


11 These purchases among small landhold- 
ers also foment and perpetuate minifundia. 
Cf. the writer’s dissertation and Sol Tax, 
Penny Capitalism: A Guatemalan Indian 
Economy, Institute of Social Anthropology 
Pub. No. 16 (Washington, D. C., 1953). 
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planning will be required. One partial 
solution is legislation in regard to the 
transmission of property to heirs. How- 
ever, certain desirable characteristics 
of fragmentation should be maintained, 
such as facilitating a steady supply of 
income and food for the farmer. But 
the level of living cannot rise until the 
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means of production are improved, and 
this is difficult to do on small and frag- 
mented farms. This aspect of man- 
land relations is a complex riddle in 
this part of the globe. The perplexities 
involved, however, should not detract 
from a careful and sympathetic treat- 
ment of the problem. 





OUTLOOK FOR THE LAND REFORM IN JAPAN 
by David E. Lindstromt+ 


ABSTRACT 


As a result of the land reform program, approximately 90 per cent of 
the agricultural land in Japan is now in the hands of the cultivators. This 
paper discusses the background, the direct and indirect results, and some 
of the continuing problems of the program. 

The heavily oppressed cultivators of Japan were ready for some kind 
of land reform even before World War II, and they cooperated in the pro- 
gram instituted under the Occupation. By 1952, the major transfer of the 
land to the cultivators had been completed. Studies made in 1948 and in 
1954 show that the farmers strongly approved of the changes; only the 


landlords were major objectors. 


The paper discusses the strong points and shortcomings of the program 


and concludes that the former outweigh the latter. 


It appears that far- 


reaching changes in the basic social structure have been effected, and that 
these may help create a more democratic Japan. 


That more than ninety per cent of 
the agricultural land has been placed 
in the hands of the cultivators seems 
to indicate that the land reform pro- 
gram in Japan has been surprisingly 
effective. But this very success sug- 
gests a question: What is the likeli- 
hood that such a high percentage of 
farmers will retain ownership of the 
land they now farm? The land reform 
was planned and pushed forward rap- 
idly during the Occupation as a means 
of preventing the spread of commu- 
nism to Japan. It was felt that the 
reality of the “transfer of ownership 
rights in agricultural land to those 
who actually till the soil so that they 
can enjoy the fruits of their labor and 
to guarantee fair tenancy practices for 
those who remain as tenants” would 
outweigh the mere promise of reforms 
under communism. 


BACKGROUND FOR THE REFORM 


The effectiveness of the land reform 
program in Japan was due partly to 
the situation which had been develop- 
ing for nearly half a century. Follow- 
ing the Meiji Reformation, in 1868, 


tUniversity of Illinois, Urbana, III. 

1“Weekly Summary,” No. 302, Oct. 21-31, 
1951 (Tokyo: Natural Resources Section, 
GHQ, SCAP), p. 43. 


landowners found they could secure 
greater profits from renting land than 
from farming it themselves. Those who 
could acquired additional land for rent- 
al purposes. Land taxes were high, for 
they were a means of financing the ex- 
ploits of the increasingly powerful mil- 
itary regime. Rents, thus, became 
usurious—consuming from 50 to 75 per 
cent of the farm product. Inevitably, 
a struggle ensued between the land- 
owners and their hard-pressed tenants, 
in the form of landlord-tenant disputes. 
At first there were only a few—in 1917, 
about 85 cases were recorded. But by 
1935, there were 6,824 cases, involving 
113,164 persons. These disputes con- 
tinued. Even in the war years of 1942, 
1943, and 1944, there were more than 
two thousand cases each year. 

In the period 1917 to 1941, the ideal 
of most farmers, according to the Min- 
istry of Agriculture and Forestry, was 
to become “parisite-like” landowners. 
But landownership continued to be 
concentrated in the hands of a few per- 
sons. During this period, “tenant rent” 
had a meaning different from “land 
rent.” Tenant rent represented a trib- 
ute paid to the landlord, as in the days 
of feudalism. It was not just the sur- 
plus remaining after costs and tenant 
“wages” were deducted from the total 
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value of agricultural products. It took 
much of the tenant’s “wages” as well. 
But owner-farmers felt obliged to be- 
come landlords “or suffer from enor- 
mous debts to purchase high-priced 
_land, which necessarily included high 
rent as capital.’”” 

Thus heavily oppressed, the culti- 
vators were ready for some kind of 
land reform even before World War II. 
Their cooperation in the Occupation- 
sponsored plan was certainly a signifi- 
cant factor in its success. 

The first major step in land reform 
was taken by the Japanese govern- 
ment: The system of rental payments 
in kind was changed to one of cash 
payments, and rents were lowered to 
secure both a fair reward to the ten- 
ant and equitable profits to the land- 
lord. But in itself, this step could not 
bring about widespread ownership by 
the cultivators; instead, it tended to 
establish tenancy as a permanent sys- 
tem in Japan, thus keeping social con- 
trol in the hands of the landlords. 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS UNDER THE 
OCCUPATION 
The Occupation, in its efforts toward 
land reform, had other objectives than 
the placing of ownership in the hands 
of the cultivators. These were to avoid 
intensive overcrowding of the land, to 
lift the standard of living of the Jap- 
anese farm family, to increase pro- 
ductivity, to establish new human rela- 
tionships with respect to the dignity of 
man, and to strengthen democratic 
tendencies.’ To achieve all these goals 
through a law which provided for the 
purchase of land from landlords and 
its resale to the cultivators was, to say 
the least, expecting a great deal. 
By the end of 1951, the major objec- 
tive of the land reform had been at- 
tained, according to SCAP, for one- 


2Ministry of Agriculture and Forestry, 
“Outline for Land Reform’ (Tokyo: Jap- 
anese Government, 1951), pp. 14-15. 

8 “Weekly Summary,” op. cit., p. 44. 
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third of Japan’s agricultural land had 
been transferred from landlords to 
farm tenants. Two-thirds of all Jap- 
anese farm families had been able to 
acquire title to some agricultural land 
under the program. Those families re- 
maining in tenancy, about five per cent 
of all farm families, had been freed 
from the oppressive burdens under 
which they formerly struggled.‘ 

The extent of the change is reflected 
in Ministry of Agriculture data: Sev- 
enty per cent of all farm households 
had rented some land in 1941, ten years 
before the land reform. More than 44 
per cent of the land operated in areas 
of 3 cho (7.5 acres) or less was oper- 
ated by tenants. And 25 per cent of 
the farm households owned no land at 
all. Yet by 1952, at the end of the land 
reform, more than 90 per cent of the 
farmers owned the land they culti- 
vated. 

When the land reform was instituted 
by SCAP, the objectives of the latter 
were more drastic than those desired 
by the Japanese Government, for, at 
the time, “there was apparently a 
strong desire to kill the Land Reform 
Bill by deliberative delays.”* The Japa- 
nese Diet, as a matter of fact, hoped to 
put through its own reform before the 
SCAP measure could be made ready. 
Its measures were turned down by the 
Occupation Forces. The first SCAP 
plan was ready in December, 1945; yet 
it was not until October, 1946, after re- 
peated efforts, that a satisfactory plan 
was put into effect. The resulting law 
limited ownership of land by absentee 
landlords to 1 cho (2.5 acres), except 
in Hokkaido,® where the limit was 4 
cho (10 acres). Landed farmers were 
limited to 3 cho (7.5 acres) in all Japan 
except in Hokkaido, where a landed 
farmer could have 12 cho (30 acres). 


* Ibid. 

5“Outline of Land Reform,” Oriental 
Economist, Vol. 22, No. 519, p. 13. 

¢ Where general farming, with consider- 
able livestock, is carried on. 
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At first, only cultivated land was in- 
volved. By 1947, pasture land was also 
included. Under this new provision, 
owners not engaging in livestock farm- 
ing were limited to 3 cho (three- 
fourths of an acre) in all areas except 
Hokkaido, and in Hokkaido to 1 cho 
(2.5 acres). Farmers engaging in live- 
stock production on the main island of 
Japan could have 5 cho (12.5 acres) 
and in Hokkaido 20 cho (50 acres) of 
pasture. It was significant that pri- 
vately owned compost and forest lands 
were exempted. This served to per- 
mit the large landholder who owned 
much of the forest and compost land in 
the community to retain his old posi- 
tion of control. 

A total of 2,660,000 farmers in Japan 
were forced to sell land to the govern- 
ment in the years up to 1952. On the 
other hand, 4,600,000 owner-operators 
benefited from these transfers.’ 


FARMER OPINION ON THE PROGRAM 


The immediate post-land-reform ef- 
fects have been in the direction of 
meeting the objectives set up by SCAP. 
The program is considered a huge suc- 
cess by the mass of farmers.* This con- 
clusion is substantiated not only by 
studies done under SCAP auspices’ but 
by later studies as well. Studies by 
the Rural Welfare Research Institute 
of the International Christian Univer- 
sity, carried on in 1954 in five of the 
same communities studied by SCAP 
and in one other, Okabe-mura, decided- 
ly confirmed Raper’s results.'® 


™“Outline of Land Reform,” Oriental 
Economist, op. cit. See also, Danno Nobuo, 
“Japanese Agriculture After the Postwar 
Land Reform,” Japan Quarterly, Vol. II, 
No. 1. 

® Nobuo, ibid. 

®* Arthur Raper, The Japanese Village in 
Transition, Rpt. No. 136 (Tokyo: Natural 
Resources Section, SCAP, 1950). 

10D. E. Lindstrom et al., “Rural Com- 
munity Studies in Japan” (unpublished 
manuscripts, RWRI, International Chris- 
tian University, Tokyo, 1955). 
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In preparation for the study in 
Okabe-mura, the researchers called a 
meeting which was attended by about 
250 farmers and their wives. Their 
opinion was asked regarding the bene- 
fits of the land reform. In a standing 
vote, all but ten supported the position 
that the land reform was beneficial to 
their families and to the community. 
Among the opposed, three were wom- 
en; several were landlords. One land- 
lord in particular complained bitter- 
ly that the land reform had deprived 
him and others like him in the com- 
munity of their land at prices so low 
as to be usurious. This certainly is 
true, and it is one of the chief demerits 
of the land reform. 

In the other five communities," 
which were widely separated,’ opin- 
ions were secured from 509 farm house- 
holders in the 1954 survey. Two of the 
questions used both in 1948 and in 1954, 
and the distribution of the responses in 
the two years, were as follows: 

1948 1904 
~ Per cent 


71.4 
3.4 
11.9 
11.9 
1,4 


Was the land reform good 
for the village? 


Was the land reform good 
for the family? 


The proportion saying that the land re- 
form benefited the community was 
significantly greater in 1954 than in 
1948, but the proportions saying the re- 
form was good for the family were 
about the same in the two years. The 


11 Ebetsu in Hokkaido, Yokogoshi in Nii- 
gata, Karako in Saitama, Obie in Okayama, 
and Honami in Kyushu. These were five of 
the same communities in which Raper made 
his studies. 

12 Raper, op. cit.; taken from tables in the 
appendix. 
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proportion saying the reform was not 
good for the community was smaller 
in 1954 than in 1948, but the proportion 
of negative replies concerning benefit 
to the family increased between the 
two years. This may imply a growing 
discontent with the results of the re- 
form as it affects the family. Those 
most favorable to the reform were the 
farmers who had been landless before 
the reform and those who were tenant- 
owners (owned less than fifty per cent 
of the land they cultivated) ; more than 
8 in 10 of these groups were favorable. 
But it is significant that, in 1952, more 
than two-thirds of all classes expressed 
the opinion that the reform was good 
for the community. 

In all communities studied by the 
Rural Welfare Research Institute of 
the International Christian University 
during the years 1954 and 1955, opinions 
on the land reform were secured. In 
three communities of Shiga prefecture, 


sampled by Shigeru Kobayashi, 60 per 
cent of the farmers interviewed re- 
ported that the land reform was bene- 


ficial. Fourteen per cent said that it 
was “beneficial but not beneficial 
enough”; 23 per cent did not answer. 
Five of the 10 former owners said they 
were not affected, but the other five 
were bitterly opposed because they felt 
land was taken away from them with- 
out adequate compensation and with- 
out their having a proper voice in how 
the program was administered. 

One of the chief problems in the 
three Shiga prefecture communities, 
growing out of the land reform, relates 
to the exchange of land parcels to pro- 
vide for the consolidation of holdings. 
This process, it was claimed, is now be- 
ing retarded because the present own- 
ers are reluctant to “give up the land 
of their ancestors which they have cul- 
tivated so long, dripping with sweat.” 
Freedom from submission to ie—that 
is, the traditional household—is neces- 
sary, it seems, if rural life is to be de- 
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mocratized and if the best elements of 
the land reform are to be brought out. 
Whether placing the land in the hands 
of the operators has broken down the 
old feudalistic family system is yet to 
be determined. If it has, it may well 
be that the process of consolidation 
will actually take place more rapidly 
than formerly. 


STRONG POINTS AND SHORTCOMINGS 


The land reform not only increased 
operator ownership of land; it also car- 
ried with it a reduction in the rental 
burden. But it did not attack the size- 
of-farm problem. If one were to take 
1 cho (about 2.5 acres) as a minimum 
necessary for a good living on a farm 
in the main part of Japan, there is evi- 
dence to show that the land reform has, 
rather, worked against this objective. 
Owner-operators who formerly were 
tenants on 1 cho or less now generally 
have smaller rather than larger farms. 
There is, moreover, a pressure on the 
part of the old resident landlords to 
cause these former tenants to exchange 
good land for not-so-good land. The 
percentage of owners operating 1 cho 
or more has decreased since the land 
reform—now little more than a fourth 
are in this class. The increase in the 
number of smaller farms has been such 
that now more than two-fifths of the 
households must find supplementary 
income from occupations other than 
farming.* 

The trend in land transfers is toward 
adequate-sized farms, but few transfers 
have taken place among the full-time 
farmers who have two acres or more. 
The sales are chiefly among “small, 
part-time farmers who do not depend 
upon agriculture for their major source 
of income, or with the resident land- 
lords who do not cultivate the land 
they are allowed to retain, but who 


18 Nobuo, op. cit. 
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rent it instead for a nominal rental.”** 
In some respects, this may be regarded 
as a healthy trend; for the resultant 
enlargement of medium-sized farms is 
in the direction of larger, more efficient 
farms. This is the conclusion reached 
by Ladajinsky, based on studies in Fu- 
kuoka and Kumamoto on Kyushu Is- 
land. 

Since completion of the land reform 
program, the number of land transfers 
has been increasing. In 1949, there 
were 96,439 transfers; and in 1951, 
there were 227,769. In the latter year, 
964,165 acres were transferred. Al- 
though this represented only a small 
percentage of the total Japanese 
acreage, the increase—which occurred 
despite strict requirements of the 
Farm-Land Law—has caused some 
concern that the land reform may not 
“stick.” 

From 1950 to 1952, following decon- 
trol of farm land prices in 1950, prices 
trebled for paddy land and more than 
doubled for upland. As a result, only 
the wealthier landowners could afford 
to purchase land, which the poorer 
farmers were forced to sell because of 
straitened circumstances. 

The tendency for the better-fixed 
farmer to gain or keep a hold on the 
land may be enhanced, also, by pro- 
visions of the Civil Code enacted under 
the Occupation which give all heirs le- 
gal rights, instead of just the eldest 
son. The other sons and the daughters 
can now claim their shares on the 
death of the householder; the spouse is 
entitled to a third of the estate and 
each child to an equal share in the 
other two-thirds. This may not brin7 
actual division of the farm and further 
fragmentation, for this is widely recog- 
nized as undesirable; but it does mean 
that the farm can be burdened by a 
heavy debt each generation to pay the 


1#From an unpublished report by W. IL 
Ladajinsky (U. S. Embassy, Tokyo, July 30, 
1953). 
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heirs the amount due them under the 
law. At present, the traditional sys- 
tem of primogeniture is carried on in 
spite of the law, but in time the Occu- 
pation-sponsored equal-inheritance law 
can create very difficult problems for 
Japanese agriculture. It is estimated 
that 80 per cent of the second and sub- 
sequent sons move to the city each gen- 
eration, and these may begin to de- 
mand settlement of the estate at the 
time of the death of the householder. 
The heirs who remain on the land with 
the eldest son may want some kind of 
cash settlement when and if they mar- 
ry and start households of their own. 


EFFECTS ON THE SOCIAL STRUCTURE 


Without doubt the land reform has 
profoundly affected the structure of 
rur, ' society in Japan, and this change 
is likely to be intensified as time goes 
on. Keiji Kamiya, of Tokyo University, 
has stated that the land reform is “the 
most important of the major social 
changes that have taken place since 
the war.” According to Kamiya, this 
was because the change was in a fun- 
damental society—a rural society—and 
not in a derived society. He states that 
the reform has “touched the bottom of 
rural society as the last stronghold of 
the Oriental world-outlook. It affected 
the great mass of farmers as no other 
reform has done for many years. 
Though seemingly enforced from with- 
out, in reality it was supported by the 
mass of farmers in this country. It 
shook the hold of the traditional land- 
lords on traditional management. It 
remains to be seen whether the pres- 
ent farmer-owners have a social soli- 
darity sufficient to hold their present 
position and to exert a power in form- 
ing agricultural policies in this coun- 


The old landlord system, Kamiya 


18 “Basic Problems in Rural Japan,” Pro- 
ceedings of the First Japan Rural Recon- 
struction Conference (Tokyo: RWRI, ICU, 
1954), p. 27. 
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predicts, will not be revived because 
the reform has touched the intimate re- 
lationships between man and man in 
the fundamental society of the nation. 
Whether this prediction will come true 
will depend on whether the Japanese 
farmers can overcome the traditional 
Oriental attitude of resignation, and 
whether they can consolidate their hu- 
man power to create new circum- 
stances for themselves, supported by 
the leaders in the “derived society.” 
The derived society includes many of 
the overhead leaders of the farmers’ 
organizations and cooperatives, and the 
governmental agricultural leaders. If 
these leaders should support the farm- 
ers in becoming vocal in policy forma- 
tion, then the land reform, according to 
Kamiya, could be said to be “one- 
hundred fold” successful.** 


Some of the above conclusions are 
supported also by Danno Nobuo."" One 
of his statements is that the land re- 
form was so revolutionary that it could 
not be expected that all objections 
would be met or all objectives realized. 
He points out that in areas where the 
landowners’ influence was strong, the 
results tended to favor the landlords; 
in a third of the 10,000 villages, the ten- 


16 Some merits and demerits of the land 
reform listed by the First Japan Rural Re- 
construction Conference include the follow- 
ing: (1) Young farmers are being dis- 
placed, for they find it difficult to buy land. 
(2) It has made large holders—of forest 
land, for example—uneasy because of the 
danger of expropriation. (3) The actual 
size of holding has decreased. (4) The re- 
form did not include forest land. (5) The 
Civil Code is such that it can bankrupt a 
farm family. The conclusion was that the 
merits exceed the demerits. 

A word must be said about the danger of 
expropriation. The present Japanese Con- 
stitution requires that a fair price must be 
paid to those from whom property is taken, 
so that if the reform is extended to other 
land it would appear that the interests of 
the owners are better protected than when 
the present reform was begun. 


it Op. cit. 
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ant farmers on the land commissions 
were outmaneuvered by the landown- 
ers, who gained tenant land through 
the reform. Another group who were 
hit very hard (according to Nobuo) 
were the small owners in the non- 
mountainous areas. He also notes that 
persons with large holdings of farm 
land usually owned much larger areas 
of forest land also, so that the loss of 
their tenant farm land made little dif- 
ference to them.** Even so, Nobuo con- 
cludes that the social structure of the 
rural districts was completely changed 
by the land reform. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The many faults ascribed to the land 
reform cannot be laid entirely to it. 
Many are due to lack of means for 
fully implementing it. The first objec- 
tive—that of getting land into the own- 
ership of the operator or cultivator— 
has been largely attained; there seems 
to be unanimous agreement on this 
point. It is quite likely that for many 
years to come the predominant form of 
ownership in Japan will be that of the 
family-farm operator. Whether pro- 
duction has been increased is not yet 
known. There is reason to believe that 
farmers who own the land they operate 
are more interested in its productivity 
than if they must farm land belonging 
to someone else. Extension agents to 
whom the writer has talked in Japan 
seem to believe that farmers have been 
adopting new practices more rapidly 
since they acquired ownership of the 
land. 

Reduction of the farm size cannot be 
laid to the land reform but to its ad- 


18 Other inadequacies stated by Nobuo 


were: (1) forest land was exempted; (2) 
tenant farms were retained, with the more 
substantial owners still keeping the tenant 
farmers who lived on these lands impover- 
ished; (3) the uniform purchase prices 
worked a hardship on the small nonwork- 
ing landlords. Follow-up measures are 
needed to consolidate the achievements of 
the land reform. 
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ministration. Measures certainly are 
needed to prevent further fragmenta- 
tion. Possibly Japan needs a policy 
something like that of Sweden—which 
sets a goal for the size of farm such as 
to provide sufficient income for good 
farm-family living and encourages de- 
sirable farming practices through loans 
and other techniques. This system 
merits study by Japanese policy mak- 
ers. 

There are those who criticize the 
land reform for failure to increase in- 
comes. These persons say that the 
farm boom following the war was due 
to inflation and other causes, and that 
the reduction in rents did not protect 
the farmers from high taxes or from 
low prices for their rice and other 
products. But it is doubtful that taxes 
are as high as were rents. And it cer- 
tainly is true that rents are much lower 
now than before the land reform. 
Moreover, rice prices are as high as 
ever. 

It has also been charged that self- 
ownership of land has made the farm- 
ers selfish and uncooperative—despite 
their need for mutual aid—and is lead- 
ing to a small bourgeoisie. Because 
farmers can raise their own food, they 
can be free from the fear of hunger; 
hence, they may become conservative 
or even demanding, as was the case im- 
mediately following the war when food 
was so scarce. It was the former land- 
lords who were the nerve centers of 
rural life in Japan; but now their 
status is all but destroyed. There is no 
longer the presence of these skillful or- 
ganizers and the progressive ones 
among them to introduce new ideas 
and methods. Some might conclude, 
therefore, that the rural people in Ja- 
pan have become a foolish, uncreative 
mass who lack direction and who have 
no faith. While there may be some 
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element of truth in these assertions, 
recent studies suggest the contrary.’® 
Not only do farmers favor the change 
that has come but they seem to have 
found a new sense of independent 
thought and action through ownership 
of the land they cultivate. They are 
slowly learning how to take part in 
and to run their cooperatives and other 
organizations, and they need encour- 
agement in doing so. 

Faults in the land reform, then, seem 
not to be so much in the Act itself as in 
its implementation and the lack of 
measures developed to make the re- 
sults of the reform as beneficial as 
possible. The efforts now being made 
to provide credit through government 
aid, and adult and youth education for 
the improvement of production prac- 
tices certainly need strengthening. 
Likewise, farmers need to be encour- 
aged to take more active part in their 
cooperatives and make effective their 
general farmers’ organizations. These 
are the kinds of measures, over and 
above the present land laws, that will 
help bolster the land reform. It is evi- 
dent that the vast majority of the farm- 
ers want to own the land they operate. 
They want to help make the land poli- 
cies. Teaching them how to take part 
in their own organizations—how to or- 
ganize and run them—will provide the 
means for such participation. This, in 
turn, can make the land reform bene- 
ficial not only to the farm family and 
the rural community, but also to the 
Japanese nation. For if farmers learn 
true democratic methods, this is bound 
to influence the whole of Japanese so- 
ciety and to make for a new democratic 
Japan. 


19 E.g., studies of the Rural Welfare Re- 
search Institute of the International Chris- 


tian University. (See footnote 10, p. 166.) 
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THE EFFECT OF COMMUTING TO 
SCHOOL UPON THE PERFORMANCE 
OF HIGH-SCHOOL STUDENTS 


by R. L. Skrabanek7y 


INTRODUCTION 


In the United States, the widespread 
practice of consolidating school districts has 
resulted in greatly increasing the number 
of rural pupils who must ride a bus to 
school. Consequently, much speculation 
has taken place—particularly among open- 
country residents—about how commuting to 
school may affect the general performance 
of children. Many rural parents firmly be- 
lieve that their children spend so much 
time on buses en route to and from school 
that they are unable to take advantage of 
existing educational facilities to the fullest 
extent. 

An intensive investigation by the writer 
revealed that little research has been con- 
ducted on the relationship between com- 
muting and the performance of high-school 
students. This paper reports data from two 
Texas counties on differences in attendance 
records, grade performance, and participa- 
tion in extracurricular activities of trans- 
ported and non-transported high-school 
students. Differences in the performance 
of students according to the distance trav- 
eled are also considered. 

The permanent school records of 812 
white students attending eight high schools 
in Burleson and Tyler counties, Texas,! 
were studied, and these data were supple- 
mented by information obtained from ques- 
tionnaires completed by the same students.? 
Intelligence Quotient scores also were ob- 
tained for 474 students in the study group.* 

Of the group studied, 326 (40.1 per cent) 
lived close enough to school that they did 
not commute; 486 (59.9 per cent) rode 


?Texas A. & M. College, College Station, Tex. 

1 These two counties are located in the southeast- 
ern section of Texas and are assumed to be typical 
of rural counties in this section of the state. 

* Through the use of a random sample of ques- 
tionnaires and permanent school records, a test of 
significance of difference was applied to the grades 
reported by students and their actual grades. No 
significant difference existed between reported 
grades and grades actually attained, the Critical 
Ratio being less than .500. 

*The Otis Self-Administering Test of Mental 
Ability, Higher Examination Form A, was used for 
this purpose. 


school buses for various distances daily.‘ 
Ten and a half per cent of the pupils rode 
a bus daily to and from a school more than 
13 miles from their homes (Table 1). 


SCHOOL ATTENDANCE IN RELATION 
TO TRANSPORTATION 


A check on the number of days that stu- 
dents were absent from school revealed 
that non-transported students were absent 
less frequently than those who rode school 
buses. The per-person difference was slight, 
since for one semester the averages were 
3.3 and 4.1 days, respectively. 

The relationship between distance trav- 
eled to school and attendance records was 
investigated. The average number of days 
that students were absent did not increase 
consistently with additional distance trav- 
éled (Table 2). However, it should be 
pointed out that, as a group, all students 
who lived more than four miles from school 
had slightly poorer attendance records than 
those who lived within four miles. Fur- 
thermore, distance did appear to be a factor 
in attendance for students who rode 13 
miles or more—this group had the poorest 
attendance records in the case of both boys 
and girls. These students remained away 
from school an average of 1.3 days more 
per pupil during the semester than those 
who did not commute. 

When comparisons were made by sex, 
the girls had better school attendance rec- 
ords than the boys. The best attendance 
records of all groups studied were attained 
by the non-transported girls and the poor- 
est by those boys who rode more than 13 
miles. Students in the latter group were 
absent an average of about three days more 
than the girls who did not commute to 
school. 


SCHOLASTIC ACHIEVEMENT IN RELATION 
TO TRANSPORTATION 


Non-transported students made higher 
grades than those who rode a bus to 
school’ (Table 3). The advantage held by 


*Students who rode a private conveyance to 
school were excluded from consideration in the 
study. 

5 The Intelligence Quotient scores of 474 students 
in one county were checked in order to ascertain 
whether the differences in grades might be due to 
differences in 1.Q. rather than transportation. When 
I.Q. scores for random samples of students in dif- 
ferent groups were correlated with their respective 
grade-point ratios, the resultant correlation coeffi- 
cients were low (.49 for non-transported students 


[footnote continued on neat page) 
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the former group was not great, however, 
since the difference was only that between 
a B— and a C+ average, respectively. 
Furthermore, this difference depends solely 
on the scholastic performances of male stu- 
dents. Among the girls, no difference was 
noted in grades received. 

Among the boys, grades attained by 
transported students were lower as the dis- 
tance traveled increased—although the dif- 
ferences were small. Girls consistently were 
recipients of higher grades than boys in 
every category considered, with the girls 
who rode a bus to school receiving better 
grades on the average than the boys who 
did not commute. Various possibilities were 
explored to see whether some other factor 
might be exerting a stronger influence on 
grades than was transportation. Besides 
intelligence quotients, tests were run on 
education of parents and older brothers and 
sisters residing in the home, and on other 
factors. All failed to provide any explana- 
tion for the differences noted. 
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PARTICIPATION IN EXTRACURRICULAR 

ACTIVITIES IN RELATION TO TRANSPORTATION 

To investigate the validity of the com- 
monly held assumption that time consumed 
in riding buses deprives transported chil- 
dren of an opportunity to participate ac- 
tively in various extracurricular activities, 
three areas of activity participation were 
considered. These were membership in 
school-sponsored clubs, holding office in 
such clubs, and participation in athletics. 


Membership in School-Sponsored Clubs. 
—Non-transported students reported hold- 
ing membership in school-sponsored clubs 
to a slightly greater extent than those who 
rode to school (Table 4). Non-commuting 
students belonged om an average to 2.5 
clubs, whereas the average number for 
those who rode a bus was 2.3. There ap- 
peared to be no association between wheth- 
er or not they commuted and which clubs 
they were in. Girls were more active in 
club work than boys. 

Distance transported apparently did not 
affect student membership in clubs, since 
there was virtually no difference in the de- 
gree to which students riding various dis- 
tances participated in them. 


Offices Held in School-Sponsored Clubs. 
—About a third of all students held an office 
in a school-sponsored club (Table 5). Non- 
transported students were chosen as club 
and .42 for transported students). These low coeffi- 
clients indicate that statistically only a small part 
of the variation in grades can be attributed to the 
1.Q.’s of the students. 
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TABLE 1. Drsrrrevution or 812 Warre Hicu-ScHoo. Strupents, sy SEx, WHETHER TRANSPORTED. 
AND DISTANCE TRANSPORTED, BURLESON AND TYLER Counties, Texas, 1952-53 


Students, 
by sex and 
by county 





*Distances given are for a one-way trip between home and school. 
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TABLE 2. Averace Days ABSENT FROM SCHOOL DURING ONE SEMESTER, BY SEX, WHETHER 
TRANSPORTED, AND DISTANCE TRANSPORTED, 812 Wuire HicH-ScHOOL STUDENTS, 
BURLESON AND TYLER COUNTIES, TEXAS, 1952-53 
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*One-way trip between home and school. 


TABLE 3. Grape-Pornt AVERAGES,* BY SEX, WHETHER TRANSPORTED, AND DISTANCE 
TRANSPORTED, 812 Wuitre HicH-ScHOOL STUDENTs, 
BURLESON AND TYLER Counties, TEXAS, 1952-53 
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*In order to convert letter grades into numerical grades, the following grade-point evaluations were 
arbitrarily set: for each grade of “A” received, 3 grade points were earned; for each grade of “B,” 2 
grade points; for each grade of “C,” one grade point; for each grade of “D” or below, no grade points 


were earned. 
**One-way trip between home and school. 
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*One-way trip between home and school. 


leaders more frequently than those who 
commuted. The difference was especially 
marked among girls, since almost 43 per 
cent of the non-commuting group held an 
office as compared with about 28 per cent 
for girls who commuted to school. 
Distance traveled did not appear to be a 
factor in being elected to an office in school- 
sponsored clubs. Students who rode the 
longest distances were recipients of this 
honor more frequently than were some 


other groups that commuted shorter dis- 
tances. 


Participation in Athletics.—About 60 per 
cent of the boys participated in a school- 
sponsored competitive sport. Non-trans- 
ported boys engaged in such sports to a 
greater extent than those who rode a school 


* Since in most high schools girls do not have an 
opportunity to participate in competitive sports, 
only the records of male students were considered. 
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PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS HOLDING AN OFFICE IN SCHOOL-SPONSORED CLUBS, 


BY SEX, WHETHER TRANSPORTED, AND DISTANCE TRANSPORTED, 812 Wurre HIGH- 
SCHOOL STUDENTS, BURLESON AND TYLER COUNTIES, TEXAS, 1952- 53 
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*One-way trip betwee n home and school. 


bus (Table 6). The percentages for each 
group were 68.9 and 53.6, respectively. 

The extent of participation apparently 
was not affected to any appreciable extent 
by distance commuted, up to 13 miles. 
However, boys who rode buses more than 
13 miles apparently were at a distinct dis- 
advantage. Only 45 per cent of this group 
participated in high-school athletics. This 
was 5 per cent fewer than that for the next 
lowest group and about 25 per cent fewer 
than among the non-transported boys. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The differences found in student per- 
formance may be summarized as follows: 


1. Non-transported students were ab- 
sent less frequently, had higher grades, 
and participated in extracurricular ac- 
tivities to a slightly greater extent 
than did students who rode a bus to 
school. The advantage held by the 
former group, however, was very small 
in each case. 

. The performance of students who rode 
buses to school did not vary directly 
with the distance they commuted. In 
some cases, for example, students who 
rode buses the greatest distances had 
better performance records than did 
those who rode shorter distances to 
school. 

. Students who rode a school bus 13 
miles or more twice daily had the 

rest attendance records and the 
owest grades, and participated to a 
lesser extent in athletics than any oth- 
er group considered in the study. On 
the other hand, they participated in 
other extracurricular activities and 


held an office in various clubs as fre- 
quently as did other students who 
commuted to school shorter distances. 


In general, the differences noted in the 
performances of transported and non- 
transported students were so small as to be 
almost negligible. Thus, even though the 
extent to which various factors other than 
commuting were responsible for the slight 
differences is not known, the general con- 
clusion may be drawn that commuting to 
school did not appear to be a significant 
factor in the performance of these high- 
school students. 


TABLE 6. Percentace or STUDENTS PARTIC- 
IPATING IN A SCHOOL-SPONSORED SPORT, BY 
WHETHER TRANSPORTED AND DISTANCE TRANS- 
PORTED, 437 Wuite Mate Hicu-Scuoot Stvu- 
DENTS, BURLESON AND TYLER COUNTIES, 
Texas, 1952-53 
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THE PATTERN OF MEDICAL SERVICES 
FOR INCORPORATED PLACES OF 
500-OR-MORE POPULATION 
IN MISSOURI, 1950* 


by Edward Hassinger 
and Robert L. McNamarat 


THE PROBLEM OF MEDICAL SERVICE AREAS 

In an effort to assess the adequacy of 
medical services in various parts of the 
country, and for the United States as a 
whole, a large number of studies have con- 
sidered the distribution of medical person- 
nel and facilities. For this purpose, areal 
units already delineated by political bound- 
aries, or those specially constructed for 
the purpose, have been used. The most 
commonly used one, the county, has certain 
advantages: There is no problem of deline- 
ation; it is an area generally recognized by 
people in the state and it is the smallest 
area for which many data are available. 
County data can be had on educational 
level, economic indices, housing, and vital 
statistics. The county also has disadvan- 
tages which have been generally recognized 
by those who have used it. Chief among 
these is that medical services are not cir- 
cumscribed by county lines. The grouping 
of counties as done by Mountin, Pennell, 
and Hoge tends to reduce this handicap.’ 
However, Dickinson rejects both the county 
and groupings of counties as models for 
service areas and attempts to delineate 
medical service areas for the United States 
as “Areas in which populations depend up- 
on physicians located in these circumscribed 
territories for most of their physician serv- 
ices.” In delineating such areas, he found 
that a sacrifice in accuracy of data on pop- 
ulation and economic indices for medical 
service areas was unavoidable.? 

Implicit in the medical-service-area con- 
cept is the idea of the medical service cen- 
ter, and in the newer concepts of service 
areas there is also implicit the division of 
labor (functions) among centers within an 
area. In the case of hospitals, Mountin, 
Pennell, and Hoge suggest an integrated 
service plan based on various levels of 
service including a base hospital, district 


*Contribution from the Missouri Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station, Journal Series No. 1536; approved 
by the director. 

tUniversity of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 

it Joseph W. Mountin, Elliott H. Pennell, and 
Vane M. Hoge, Health Service Areas, Requirements 
for General Hospitals and Health Centers (Wash- 
ington, D. C.: U. 8. Government Printing Office, 
1945), p. 6. 

2 Frank G. Dickinson, Distribution of Physicians 
by Medical Service Areas (Chicago, Ill.: American 
Medical Association, 1954), p. 13. 
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hospitals, rural hospitals, and health cen- 
ters.2 In North Carolina, Hamilton delin- 
eated areas for different types of service: 
namely, regional hospital areas, community 
hospital areas, and medical (physician) 
service areas. While this note is concerned 
with the ecological problem, it does not 
deal with the delineation of areas but with 
the systematic division of medical services 
among population centers, which it illus- 
trates in a selected area. 


PAST AND PRESENT 


A century ago, health services available 
to a person were not very different whether 
he lived in the city, in a town, or in the 
country—with the possible exception of 
those living on the newest frontiers and in 
the oldest back country. This was true for 
several reasons: (1) Medical service itself 
was largely undifferentiated. Although ob- 
viously some physicians were more compe- 
tent than others, the age of specialists had 
not yet arrived. Few hospitals existed, and 
those that did were used rarely and were 
justifiably dreaded. Dentistry, at this time, 
had hardly emerged as a profession. (2) 
Poor transportation made it difficult to 
travel long distances for medical services. 
The demand was for “on the spot” aid, and 
it was difficult for a physician to build a 
practice from a wide area unless he took 
to the road. (3) Relative to their use, no 
shortage of physicians existed. Therefore, 
no wide areas were without doctors. 

With today’s tremendous increase in med- 
ical knowledge and techniques, ease of 
transportation, and shortage of medical per- 
sonnel, the pattern of health services has 
changed. No longer are these services rel- 
atively undifferentiated and spread ubiqui- 
tously over the countryside; instead, they 
tend to be differentially concentrated in 
various centers. 

It appears that the effect of historical 
processes has been to concentrate health 
services rather systematically, and the lit- 
erature and observation suggest that there 
is a cumulative regularity in the type and 
number of services available in different 
population centers. In this note, the regu- 
larity is examined and is used to rank cen- 
ters according to the cumulative complexity 
of their health services. 


* Mountin, Pennell, and Hoge, op. cit., p. 1. 

*C. Horace Hamilton, “Procedures Used in the 
Preparation of a Medical Service Area Map for 
North Carolina,” Rural Sociology, XVII:4 (Dec., 
1952), p. 370. 
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TABLE 1. Partrern or Mepicat Services ror 100 INCORPORATED PLACES 


or 500-or-More PopuLation, Mrssourt, 1950 





Number of 
towns 





Medical services available* 
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Specialist 
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examining 


General 
hospital 
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x= presence ot service; -= absence of service. 
American Dental Directory, 1950 (Chicago, Ill.: American Dental Assoc.), for den- 
American Medical Directory, 1950 (18th ed.; Chicago, Ill.: American Medical Assoc.), for medical 


*Sources of data: 
tists; 


doctors, specialists, specialists approved by an examining board of the A.M.A., hospitals with 10 or more 
beds, and hospitals approved by the College of Surgeons of the A.M.A.; and Directory of Osteopathic 
Physicians, 1950 (Chicago, Ill.: American Osteopathic Assoc.), for osteopathic physicians and osteopathic 


hospitals with 10 or more beds. 


**In Missouri, some hospitals are used exclusively by medical doctors, others exclusively by osteo- 


paths, and some by both groups. 


PATTERN OF SERVICES 


To test the hypothesis of a cumulative 
regularity of services existing in population 
centers, a modification of the Guttman tech- 
nique was applied to data for a sample of 
incorporated places in Missouri.® After 
eliminating the city of St. Louis and the 
counties of Jackson and St. Louis, 100 in- 
corporated places with populations of 500 
or more were selected randomly. Six items 
concerned with health services of a profes- 
sional nature and having different frequen- 
cies of occurrence were selected in order to 
judge the regularity of the accumulation of 
health services. They were, in the order of 
the final pattern (frequency of occurrence) : 
physician (medical doctor or doctor of os- 
teopathy), dentist, physician reporting a 
specialty (but not necessarily having the 
approval of an examining board—this item 
is applicable only to doctors of medicine), 
a general hospital with 10 or more beds, a 
specialist approved by an examining board 
of the American Medical Association, and 
a general hospital approved by the College 
of Surgeons of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation. The pattern of service available in 

* Louis Guttman, in Samuel A. Stouffer et al, 
Measurement and Prediction (Studies in Social Psy- 
chology in World War II), Vol. 4 (Princeton, N. J.: 
Princeton University Press, 1950). 

*Sources of data were: American Dental Direc- 
tory, 1950 (Chicago, Ill.: American Dental Associa- 


the incorporated places selected is described 
in Table 1. It can be seen that in this pat- 
tern certain of the services selected have a 
necessary kind of relationship. For exam- 
ple, the items physician, specialist, and 
specialist approved by an examining board 
could not vary relative to one another, and 
neither could general hospitals and general 
hospitals approved by the College of Sur- 
geons. Partly because of this, but by no 
means entirely, a very regular pattern in 
medical services was observed. 

A population of 500 was arbitrarily se- 
lected as the smallest size of incorporated 
place to include in the sample. This elimi- 
nated a large number of small incorporated 
places, many of which had none of the se- 
lected health services. As it was, only five 
places in the sample had none of the six 
services, and seven had no physician. Os- 
teopathic physicians and hospitals were not 
distinguished from their medical counter- 
parts in the classification and scoring, but 
the two items on specialists referred only to 
tion), for dentists; American Medical Directory, 1950 
(18th ed.; Chicago, Ill.: American Medical Associ- 
ation), for medical doctors, specialists, specialists 
approved by an examining board of the A.M.A., 
hospitals with 10 or more beds, and hospitals ap- 
proved by the College of Surgeons of the A.M.A.; 
and Directory of Osteopathic Physicians, 1950 (Chi- 
cago, Ill.: American Osteopathic Association), for 
osteopathic physicians and osteopathic hospitals 
with 10 or more 
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medical doctors (because of the lack of 
these data for osteopathic physicians) and 
the hospitals approved by the College of 
Surgeons do not include osteopathic hospi- 
tals. Had osteopaths not been included 
with physicians, there would have been 
more “breaks” in the pattern. For in- 
stance, three places had dentists that did 
not have medical doctors but did have os- 
teopathic physicians. This seems to be evi- 
dence, although there are more direct ways 
of observing this, that osteopathic physi- 
cians fit into the regular professional pat- 
tern of health services in the state. Gaps 
occurred in the pattern at three points: 
(1) Two centers had a dentist but no phy- 
sician. Such an occurrence is reasonable 
and the number of places with this service 
pattern is not great. (2) Three places hav- 
ing a general hospital with 10 or more beds 
had no specialist. One of these hospitals, 
while listed as general, was a rather special 
type in connection with a home for the 
aged. Another was an osteopathic hospital, 
in which case the inclusion of osteopathic 
facilities did not contribute to the regular- 
ity of the pattern as it was set up. In the 
other center, no explanation for the gap 
was evident. (3) Four places had a spe- 
cialist approved by an examining board of 
the A.M.A. but did not have a general hos- 
pital with 10 or more beds. Two of these 
centers had large state medical institutions 
(not general hospitals) and specialists as- 
sociated with them. These latter occur- 
rences would necessarily introduce “errors” 
in the pattern. 


APPLICATION TO A GEOGRAPHIC AREA 


_ The pattern as set up appears to describe 
in a meaningful way the regularity of ac- 
cumulation of health services in a sample 
of incorporated places of 500-or-more peo- 
ple in the state of Missouri. On the basis 
of this pattern, it is suggested that a medi- 
cal service score may be assigned to each 
of the centers. This score or “type” is giv- 
en in the first column of Table 1. Centers 
which did not fit the pattern were desig- 
nated by the subscript a; for instance, type 
3a had a dentist but no physician (Table 1). 
The scores may be useful in a descriptive 
way because from them the services avail- 
able in a given center are known. The 
scores may also be used to analyze relations 
of medical services to other variables in 
the community. Finally, they may be used 
to describe the medical service relations 
among centers in a given geographical area. 
To illustrate this use, Figure 1 presents the 
medical service scores for places of 500 
population or larger surrounding Spring- 


KEY: 

Numbers indicate medical 
service scores of in- 
corporated places as 
described in Table 1. 

The concentric zones are 
drawn at intervals of 

10 miles, 


FIGURE 1. Meprcat Service SCORES OF 
INCORPORATED PLACES OF 500 POPULATION OR 
LARGER, FOR AN AREA SURROUNDING 
SPRINGFIELD, Mrssourt, 1950 


field, Missouri. Around this city of approx- 
imately 70,000 persons, concentric circles 
were drawn on the map at 10-mile inter- 
vals up to a distance of 50 miles, and the 
medical service scores of places with a pop- 
ulation of 500 or more were entered at the 
location of each place. Springfield had the 
highest score possible (7). In the area 
within 10 miles of the city, there were no 
places with a population of 500 people; and 
within 20 miles, there were only five such 
places. Two of these did not fit the pattern 
perfectly, and two of them had none of the 
selected medical services. Therefore, with- 
in 20 miles of Springfield the service pat- 
tern was somewhat irregular, and it may be 
speculated that this was due to the influence 
of the city. Centers with scores of 2 and 3 
(general-practice physician only, or gen- 
eral-practice physician and dentist) were 
located principally in the outer zones. 
There were occasional centers with scores 
of 5 or 6 in the outer zones, but no other 
center within 50 miles of Springfield 
scored 7. 

Research workers may find this technique 
useful in gaining an understanding of the 
complexity of health service. It may also 
have value in demonstrating and describing 
the relationship of the various centers in an 
area in regard to health services. 
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A COMPARISON OF FACTORS 
ASSOCIATED WITH HIGH-SCHOOL 
ATTENDANCE OF WISCONSIN FARM 
YOUTH, 1940 AND 1950 


by Douglas G. Marshall and 
Stephen Marks? 


An earlier article in Rural Sociology 
showed the association between selected 
factors and high-school attendance of Wis- 
consin farm youth, in 1940.1 Among the 
counties in 1940 there was a wide disparity 
in high-school attendance of farm youth 
aged 16-17; the range was from 35 to 74 
per cent. In 1950, the range was even 
greater: from 54 to 94 per cent. This paper 
reports an investigation to determine 
whether the variables that were significant- 
ly associated with high-school attendance 
in 1940 still had this relation in 1950, and 
whether the degree of association had in- 
creased or decreased. 

In general, the same factors were used 
for 1950 as were used for 1940, but two 
variations were made: Enrollment in ele- 
mentary parochial and private schools was 
dropped as a variable in 1950 because it is 
difficult and tedious to compute and because 
its association with high-school attendance 
in 1940 was small (r = —.299) and it was 
assumed that its value would be small in 
1950. An additional variable—rural level 
of living—was added for 1950; but, since 
its association with school atendance (r = 
—.155) added only 2 per cent more to the 
explained variance in the multiple-corre- 

?University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 

1D. G. Marshall, W. H. Sewell, and A. O. Haller, 
“Factors Associated with High-School Attendance 
of Wisconsin Farm Youth,” Rural Sociology, XVIII: 
3 (Sept., 1953), pp. 257-260. 
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lation analysis, it was dropped from further 
consideration. The following variables 
were used in the comparison between the 
1940 and the 1950 data: 


(1) School attendance of Wisconsin na- 
tive-white farm youth 16-17 years old, 
1940 and 1950 (X:;, the dependent var- 
iable). Data on this factor were ob- 
tained from a special tabulation of the 
United States census. 


Number of milk cows per farm (Xz). 
This is a measure of labor require- 
ments and is used instead of labor- 
unit uirements per farm, which is 
not available on a county basis. The 
number of milk cows per farm indi- 
cates the relative amount of farm 
labor required and varies with the 
type and intensity of agriculture. 
Nationality background (X;). Na- 
tionality is based on the percentage of 
the total farm population which is of 
German, Polish, Belgian, and Swiss 
nationalities, per township. The coun- 
ty percentage was obtained by aver- 
aging the townships. Nationality is 
used as an indicator of cultural back- 
ground. 

Public transportation costs per pupil 
(X,). This is a measure of the amount 
of public money spent on transporta- 
tion facilities per county per pupil 
and should give some indication of the 
extent to which a county is willing to 
support education for farm children. 


Enrollment in high schools having 
less than 100 pupils (X;). The enroll- 
ment in high schools having less than 
100 pupils is divided by the total high- 
school enrollment in each county to 
obtain an index. The assumption on 
which this measure is based is that 
schools with less than 100 pupils prob- 








Variable 


TABLE 1. Propuct-MOMENT INTERCORRELATION OF VARIABLES, 1940 AND 1950 


Variable — 





i we 





X, School attendance 
X: Number of cows 
X; Nationality 

X, Transportation costs 


X; Enrollment in small schools 








*—.595 
*—.445 

















*Significantly greater than zero at 5% level or less. 
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ably do not offer a varied enough cur- 
riculum to hold the interest of farm 
youth. 


Table 1 shows the product-moment cor- 
relation coefficients for both 1940 and 1950. 
Three of the four independent variables 
had less association with high-school at- 
tendance in 1950 than in 1940, and one 
(number of cows per farm) had about the 
same association. Nationality dropped con- 
siderably, as did transportation costs. The 
greatest drop in association was that of 
enrollment in high schools having less 
than 100 pupils. 

Thus, ten years made a considerable dif- 
ference in the relationship between high- 
school attendance (dependent variable) and 
the four independent variables. There was 
a similar change in the effect on school at- 
tendance of all four independent variables 
taken jointly. The multiple association 
(R; .2345) in 1940 was .684, while in 1950 
this relationship had dropped to .527. In 
1940, about 47 per cent of the variation of 
school attendance could be explained by 
the joint effect of the independent variables 
used, while in 1950 this had dropped to 
28 per cent, leaving 72 per cent still 
unexplained. 


THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN 
ACADEMIC ACHIEVEMENT OF PUPILS 
AND THE SOCIAL STRUCTURE 
OF THE CLASSROOM 


by R. Grann Lloyd and Associates} 


STUDY DESIGN AND METHODOLOGY 


This is a report of the findings of a study 
designed to determine the intercausal rela- 
tionships, if any, between the social accept- 
ability of pupils to their peers and their 
academic achievement. The study was con- 
ducted over the nine months of an academ- 
ic year. Twelve schools in the state of 
South Carolina, and a total of 783 pupils in 
grades one through six, cooperated in the 
study. However, after preliminary investi- 
gation, 325 pupils in five of these schools 
were selected for intensive study. 

+R. Grann Lioyd is of Savannah State College, 
Savannah, Georgia. The research team responsible 
with him for the study included the following 
teachers in the public schools of South Carolina: 
Francis R. Chisolm, Bertha L. Dash, Jonathan 
Francis, J. Abraham Green, Edd A. Hall, Alpha O. 
Josie, Benjamin F. Keith, Ernest C. McCollom, 
Vivian D. McKelvey, Hattie Mae Newton, Cranston 
Pinckney, Lillian Pinckney, Theodocia K. Reed, 
Hilton W. Shirley, John EB. Thompson, Clarence E 
Watkins, Elizabeth N. Webber, and Mary B. Wiil- 
Hams. Clarence E. Watkins served as chairman 
and R. Grann Lioyd as research consultant. 


Seven procedural steps were followed: 


i. 


It was necessary to get simple, graph- 
ic pictures of the patterns of inter- 
relationships existing in the various 
classes involved in the investigation. 
Hence, a sociometric question was ad- 
ministered to the children in each of 
the cooperating classes. Sociograms 
were plotted from the results to de- 
termine the socially most accepted 
and the socially most rejected mem- 
bers of each group. The social-dis- 
tance scale was then administered in 
each class and the findings compared 
with the results of the sociometric 
question. A child was identified as a 
“socially most accepted” or a “social- 
ly most rejected” member of his 
group only when these two socio- 
metric techniques were in agreement 
on the classification. This procedural 
approach established the personnel of 
these extreme groups and made it 
possible to investigate whether differ- 
ences in their academic success exists. 


. The achievement of children in the 


upper elementary grades was meas- 
ured by the Iowa Every Pupil Tests 


of Basic Skills. 


. The younger children, in the lower 


grades, were measured in reading 
readiness by the Gates Reading Test 
(Revised), primarily because it meas- 
ures educational phenomena which 
can be or have been learned, and can 
be used to predict future learning. 


. The intelligence quotients of all chil- 


dren selected for intensive study 
were measured by the Kuhlman- 
Anderson Intelligence Tests. Proce- 
dural planning provided that the in- 
telligence factor be held constant. 


. At the lower level, chronological age 


was controlled; and in the upper 
grades the plan was to control socio- 
economic status. The Sims Score 
Card was used to determine economic 
status. 


. Classroom teachers were asked to 


furnish an evaluation of the academic 
status of each fa eg rage pupil at 
the beginning of the study, a periodic 
evaluation of the academic achieve- 
ment of each child being studied in- 
tensively, and the final averages at 
the end of each school term. 


. A sociometric question was adminis- 


tered to the children in each coop- 
erating class near the end of the 
school year. A sociogram was plot~- 
ted from the findings to determine 
the social structure of the classroom 
at the end of the school year. It was 
both interesting and revealing to 
compare the two sets of sociograms. 
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FINDINGS 


The results of the study may be summar- 
ized as follows: 


1. The children who had been socially 
most accepted and socially most re- 
jected in the first grade, at the be- 

inning of the school year, did not 
Sitter in reading readiness. However, 
by the end of the school year, when 
they were retested, the most accept- 
ed children in this group differed sig- 
nificantly from the most rejected 
children. 

The group socially most accepted at 
the upper grade level were found to 
be significantly different from the 
ous of socially most rejected chil- 

ren in the three achievements meas- 
ured—reading, arithmetic, and basic 
skills. 


. There appears to be a positive corre- 
lation between intelligence and social 
acceptability. The Kuhlman-Ander- 
son Intelligence Test was adminis- 
tered to 325 elementary school chil- 
dren. The results revealed that their 
intelligence quotients ranged from 46 
to 145—from the imbecile level to 
very superior. One hundred and 
fifty (46.2 per cent) of them were 
classified as socially most accepted; 


175 (53.8 per cent) were classified as 
socially most rejected. Whereas only 
seven children classified as socially 
most rejected scored an I.Q. of 90 or 
above, every child classified as so- 
cially most omens had an 1.Q. of 


90 or above (which designated him 
as average normal, bright, superior, 
or very superior). 

. Socio-economic status does not seem 
to make a difference in achievement 
in reading, arithmetic, and basic 
study skills. 

. On the other hand, none of these re- 
lationships, including social accepta- 
bility, remained statistically signifi- 
cant when the intelligence factor was 
eliminated. 

. Chronological age seems to make no 
difference in the relationship between 
social acceptability and achievement. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Three major conclusions seem pertinent 
and suggestive: 


1. It appears that, at any grade level in 
the elementary school, those children 
who are succeeding in their school 
work will also be succeeding in their 
social relationships with their class- 
mates. 

. Although intelligence ee to be 
the foundation of the difference be- 
tween the accepted and the rejected 
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child, in the eyes of the children this 
difference is often manifested in the 
form of school achievement. 

. Achievement, therefore, seems to be 
a basic factor preceding acceptabil- 
ity. 


DELINEATION OF A FLORIDA 
COUNTY-SEAT COMMUNITY 


by J. V. D. Saunders+ 


In the spring of 1953, the author made a 
survey of Bradford County, Florida, at the 
request of the Bradford County Hospital 
Corporation and the directors of the Medi- 
cal Center Study of the University of Flor- 
ida; the purpose was to obtain information 
which would be of help in planning a hos- 
pital for Bradford County. 

Three main fields of inquiry were ex- 
plored: (1) population, (2) morbidity, and 
(3) community boundaries. In the latter, 
the purpose was to indicate the points to 
which the influence of Starke (the county 
seat where the hospital would be located) 
extends. A summary account of techniques 
used to delineate the community is given 
here.? 

Data used for the delineation of the com- 
munity boundaries were obtained in three 
ways: 


(1) A schedule was administered to the 
county’s high-school students. On 
this schedule, the students located 
their homes on a county map and 
gave the location of the places where 
their families go for various goods 
and services, such as_ groceries, 
church, clothing, and drugs. 
Several businessmen in Starke were 
asked to draw a line on a county map 
around the area from which their 
business comes. It soon became evi- 
dent that these men recognized not 
one but two trade areas: one from 
which most of their business comes, 
and another from which they get 
business, although the volume coming 
from the latter is not so large as that 
coming from the first trade area. The 

+Mississippi State College, State College, Miss. 

1 John Van Dyke Saunders, Preliminary Report of 
the Bradford County Survey, University of Florida, 
1953. Summarized in John M. Maclachlan, Planning 
Florida’s Health Leadership (Medical Center Study 
Series [Louis J. Maloof, ed.]; Gainesville: Univer- 
sity of Florida Press, 1954), Vol. 3, chap. 9. 

Grateful acknowledgment is made of assistance 
rendered by John M. Maclachlan, T. Lynn Smith, 
and Julia Vissotto Saunders. 

2 Bradford County had a population of 11,457 in 
1950; Starke, the county seat, is the only urban 
area. The county is 26 per cent urban and 74 per 
ceut rural. 
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first area, termed “the primary trade 
area,” was naturally smaller in size 
than the other, designated “the sec- 
ondary trade area.” 

It is said that one method used by Gal- 
pin to determine community bound- 
aries was to follow roads leading out 
of a village and to observe the direc- 
tion of wheel ruts as they left the 
houses along the road. The present 
researcher did the same for automo- 
bile tracks. In the sandy soil of 
north-central Florida, these were 
clearly visible in all unpaved drive- 
ways, which constituted the over- 
whelming majority of all the drive- 
ways outside city limits. Thus, it was 
easy to observe the point at which 
cars started turning away from the 
community in question (Starke), as 
they left the driveway. 


In the course of this “driveway observa- 
tion,” a transition zone was clearly dis- 
cerned. In this zone, the tracks indicated 
that cars entering and leaving the drive- 
ways turned about as often toward Starke 
as in the opposite direction. Driveways of 
houses on the four principal roads going 
through Starke, as well as those on one 
other road, were observed. 

A map was prepared showing the pri- 
mary and secondary trade areas as deline- 
ated by the businessmen. Another map, 
based on driveway observation, was pre- 
pared. These two maps, plus data secured 
regarding the location of families who 
trade in Starke and whose religious and 























FIGURE 1. COMMUNITY AND TRADE-AREA 
BOUNDARIES OF STARKE, FLORIDA 
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recreational activities are centered there, 
were used to prepare a final map (Figure 
1), which delimited the community and 
the primary trade area. 


It should be noted that no sharp demar- 
cation was found to exist between com- 
munities, but rather that the influence of 
the community shades off gradually through 
a transition zone. Figure 1 does not show 
this transition zone; only the area that is 
highly integrated with Starke is outlined. 
The community boundary represents a 
combination or synthesis arrived at through 
the consideration of the three types of data 
described. The writer believes that this 
method of rural community delineation 
yields rather accurate results. 


DEVELOPMENT OF A MORMON LINE 
COMMUNITY 


by William G. Dyert+ 


In his pioneer work on the Mormon vil- 
lage, Nelson points out that most of the 
early Utah communities were patterned af- 
ter an ideal community plan called the Plat 
of the City of Zion. 


That re provided that all the gocuee 
should live in the city; that the city 
should be a mile square; that the blocks 
should contain 10 acres cut into half- 
acre lots, allowing 20 houses to the 
block; that the streets should be 8 rods 
wide and intersect each other at right 
angles and run north and south and east 
and west; that the middle tier of blocks 
should be 50 per cent wider than the 
others (three of these were to be used 
for schools, churches, and public build- 
ings); that stables and barns should be 
outside the city; that farm lands should 
be laid off north and south of the city; 
that no lot should contain more than one 
house; that all houses should be set back 
25 feet from the street; and some other 
specifications.* 


However, not all Utah communities have 
developed in accordance with this plan. 
Nelson notes, “A line village pattern is 
emerging in Utah, Davis and Weber coun- 
ties, although the older settlements are 
still the social nuclei of these areas.”? 

This paper reports an exploratory study 
of a Utah community that did not follow 
the ideal plan, to determine the factors in- 
fluencing the deviant development. The 


¢Brigham Young University, Provo, Utah. 

1 Lowry Nelson, The Mormon Village: A Pattern 
and Technique of Land Settlement (Salt Lake City: 
University of Utah Press, 1952), p. 38. 

* Idid., p. 276. 
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community is Orem, the state’s sixth larg- 
est city (population 8,351, 1950 census), 
located approximately 40 miles south of 
Salt Lake City. At the time of the forma- 
tion of Orem, colonization of the Utah ter- 
ritory was carried on predominantly by the 
Mormon Church, and community organiza- 
tion and development were oriented around 
a traditionalistic, sacred society.* The prob- 
lem of the present investigation was that of 
factors in social change — specifically, the 
factors that influenced a new community 
pattern in a society where conformity to 
ascribed patterns was a predominant value 
orientation. 

To see the pattern of change, a form of 
constructive typology was used along with 
a historically reconstructed culture case 
study. At one end of the typology con- 
tinuum is the pure form of the ideal com- 
munity plan, and at the other extreme is 
the construct of the randomly developed 
community. It was hypothesized that Orem 
was between these two typologies regarding 
its ecological formation. The case study 
method was used to determine the com- 
munity’s position relative to the constructs. 

From the materials available concerning 
the origins of Orem, the following factors 
appear to be most important in determining 
the deviant ecological development: 5 


1. Unlike what happened in the case of 
most early Mormon villages, no group 
was formally sent to the area with the 
express purpose of forming a com- 
munity or colony of the church. Two 
of the early villages in Utah Valley 
were Provo and Pleasant Grove, both 
pases after the original plan and 

ated about 12 miles apart. Settlers 
in these communities began to buy up 
the land between the two villages un- 
der the homestead laws, which speci- 
fied that the homesteader had to live 
on the land for six months out of the 
year to retain the claim. This middle 
area later became the Orem village, 
but at first residents lived on the land 
only long enough to maintain their 
claims and spent most of their time in 

s For a discussion of sacred and secular societies, 
see Hloward Becker, Through Values to Social In- 
terpretation (Durham, N. C.: Duke University Press, 
1950), chaps. 1 and 5. 

* [bid., chaps. 2 and 3. 

* Information was gained from interviews with 
long-time Orem residents; from Emma Huff, Mem- 
ories That Live: A Centennial History of Utah 
County (Springville, Utah: Art City Publishing Co., 
1947); from Milton R. Hunter, Brigham Young, the 
Colonizer (Independence, Mo.: Zion's Printing and 
Publishing Co., 1945); and from census data and 
city and county records. 
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the two larger communities. In 1877, 
the first family established year-round 
residence in the area and permanent 
settlers increased after this date. 


Farms sprang up along the main high- 
way running through the area, thus 
iving the emerging settlement a long- 
ine formation. As the settlers moved 
into the area, the most convenient lo- 
cation for their farms was along the 
major highway, which facilitated 
transportation back and forth to the 
larger communities. The land-divi- 
sion pattern was established with the 
farm home facing the highway and the 
farm land stretching out in back in a 
rectangular fashion. Roads in the area 
followed the survey marks which were 
a half-mile apart. As these section 
roads were built, farms were also lo- 
cated along them, but the center of 
development was the main highway. 
Early settlers in the area identified 
with the larger communities from 
which they had recently moved and 
were not interested at first in form- 
ing a separate, integrated community. 
Although they lived in the Orem area, 
these residents returned to Provo to 
the south or Pleasant Grove to the 
north for supplies and social activities. 
Later, however, they wanted easier ac- 
cess to church and school, and soon 
two church-and-school centers were 
established at each end of the Orem 
area. 

. The incorporation of Orem into a po- 
litical entity arbitrarily brought to- 
gether two rural church-and-school 
centers where the pattern of land use 
and settlement had already been es- 
tablished by practice. These two early 
centers were approximately two miles 
apart, with some farms lying between. 
In 1919, the two centers were brought 
together politically when the township 
of Orem was formed. The primary mo- 
tivation for the merger was to consol- 
idate the water resources for irrigation 
purposes. 

. When new residences and businesses 
were established thereafter, the prac- 
tice of locating along the highway was 
continued, thus further establishing the 
line pattern. The fundamental ecologi- 
cal structure of the community had 
already been formed by practice and 
use, and no attempts were made to 
follow the —= used by so many other 
Mormon villages. 


The above may suggest hypotheses to be 
tested in further studies of deviations from 
the norm in societies of sacred orientation. 





SOCIOLOGICAL RESEARCH IN RURAL LEVELS 
AND STANDARDS OF LIVING 


Report of the Ad Hoc Subcommittee on Rural Levels and Standards of Living, 
the Rural Sociological Society* 


THE FIELD OF RESEARCH 


This research field can be described 
broadly as a concern for the totality of 
rural family living conditions as reflected 
in such factors as health, food and nutri- 
tion, housing, education, communication, 
conditions of work and employment, gen- 
eral income levels, social security and wel- 
fare, and social participation. 

Delimitation of the field is accomplished 
principally by concentrating research on 
those problems and hypotheses that may be 
explained, measured, or tested by applying 
the concepts and methods of sociology. 
Concretely, this means the general recog- 
nition of the existence of a functional de- 
pendence between material possessions 
(e.g., radios, telephones, automobiles, and 
the like) and services on the one hand and 
the role-status positions of individuals and 
their value-attitude systems on the other. 
A simple illustration may serve to clarify 
this point. The presence of a television set 
in a farm home may have several possible 
partial explanations: (1) the family is liv- 
ing in a community which is accessible to 
a TV station; (2) the TV set is symbolic 
of many of the particular family’s values; 
and (3) the TV set contributes to the fam- 
ily’s sense of status. 

It is clear that no material possession can 
be analyzed sociologically without refer- 
ence to a social group within which the 
item’s use has been institutionalized. If a 
truly sociological approach is made to ex- 
plain the phenomena of levels of living, 
the confusion as to what is meant by lev- 
els and standards of living may be cleared 


*Members of the subcommittee were Edgar Schu- 
ler, Wayne University, Detroit, Mich.; Pablo Vaz- 
quez-Calcerrada, University of Puerto Rico, Rio 
Piedras, P. R.; Sloan Wayland, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York, N. Y.; Helen C. 
Abell, Canadian Department of Agriculture, Otta- 
wa, Canada; Paul J. Jehlik, State Experiment Sta- 
tions Division, ARS, USDA, Washington, D. C.; 
José Mariano Rios, University of Puerto Rico, Rio 
Piedras, P. R.; E. L. Kirkpatrick, Marietta College, 
Marietta, Ohio; Cherles Murphy, Health Informa- 
tion Foundation, New York, N. Y.; James W. 
Green, North Carolina State College, Raleigh, N. C.; 
Eugene Wilkening, University of Wisconsin, Madi- 
son, Wis.; and the late T. Wilson Longmore. 
Longmore served as chairman of the committee, 
and Paul J. Jehlik acted as secretary and sub- 
mitted the present report. 


up. For, regardless of whether the obser- 
vational data are simple inventories of 
level-of-living items or a poll of opinions 
as to satisfaction-dissatisfaction, both or- 
ders of data must be subjected to the same 
fundamental analysis, which may be 
termed “functional analysis.” 

The following graphic device illustrates 
the suggested conceptual tool of the 
analysis: 


Purpose of institution 


(Adapted from B. Malinowski, A Scientific Theory 
of Oulture, and Other Hesays (Chapel Hill, N. C.: 
The University of North Carolina Press, 1944).) 


How people live, what they have to live 
with, the opportunities available to them, 
and the goods and services they use and 
consume—all these constitute one class of 
phenomena. The values people attach to 
these things, goods, and services constitute 
a very different type of phenomena. Fur- 
thermore, analysis must take into consid- 
eration the role-status of individuals in 
social groups to help explain differentials 
in levels and standards of living. Another 
graphic device! may be useful in depicting 
the relationship of these concepts. In this 
scheme, the members of the family play 
various roles within the limitations of their 
statuses and other conditional factors in 
selecting goals and pursuing them in ac- 


2See Talcott Parsons, The Social System (Glen 
coe, lll.: The Free Press, 1951); also Talcott Par- 
sons and Edward A. Shils (eds.), Toward a General 
Theory of Action (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Unl- 
versity Press, 1952). 
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cordance with their internalized patterns of 
value orientation. 


Establishing Standards of Living 


Patterns of value orientations 


(establish criteria 
of selections) 


Selection and evaluation 
of goals through role 
interactions 


/_ 


Means and conditions 





The social system 
of the family 
(organization of 


Goal, 
Goal, 
statuses and roles) Goa 


(both provide and limit 
possible access to goals) 


Establishing Levels of Living 


Normative orientations 


r 


(establish criteria 
for use of means) 


The social system 
of the family 
(organization of 
statuses and 
roles) 





me wy through role 


) 
interactions in the use of means 


= (limit access to 
facilities) 
Conditions = 


Further substantiation for studying levels 
and standards of living within an institu- 
tional framework is provided by the fact 
that a close relation exists between the 
availability of different goods and services 
and the level of community organization 
through which they are purchased or ob- 
tained. Although grocery stores and filling 
stations tend to be located in smaller popu- 
lation centers than do hardware stores, 
drug stores, auto dealers, and apparel 
stores, it is also true that clienteles asso- 
ciated with any of these trade institutions 
vary according to the relative standard of 
living of the community. For example, 
the average size of the clientele of drug 
stores is higher in Mississippi than in Iowa. 


DEFINITIONS 

Levels and standards of living may be 
empirically represented by an inventory of 
the physical acouterments constituting the 
material and cultural possessions of the 
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people in question; by the values and norms 
of behavior which they share; by the forms 
of social organization which they practice; 
by the geographic factors that make up the 
environment in which the people live; and 
by the effectiveness with which the people 
in question satisfy the basic needs of food, 
health, shelter, education, protection for the 
individual, conditions of work, clothing, etc. 

Distinction can, and should, be drawn 
between three types of “standards.” First, 
under what might be termed arbitrary 
standards are included the so-called “sci- 
entifically determined standards” of nutri- 
tion, health, housing, clothing, education, 
and others. They are often predicated up- 
on technical knowledge outside the scope 
of the behavioral sciences. Examples of 
this group of standards are the “basic seven 
foods” and caloric levels, the standards of 
good medical care, and standards of ade- 
quate housing. Second, behavioral stand- 
ards are simply those living levels that are 
reflected in actual behavior of individuals, 
families, or groups; more often than not 
these are based upon quantitative studies 
which provide the analyst with simple pro- 
portions and averages. Thus, the United 
States average is often used as a behavioral 
standard, as is the comparison of the rural 
with the urban levels of living. Third, the 
constructed type standards are all living 
conditions and patterns of behavior which 
are generally accepted by members of a 
social group or class as being most repre- 
sentative of the group or class to which 
they are presumed to appertain. A Negro 
sharecropper family in the South that lives 
in a “shotgun” house without inside toilet 
facilities and does not own a car, whose 
members attend the neighborhood church 
and go fishing regularly, and in which the 
housewife does washing in a large, black 
iron kettle out in the front yard, inter alia, 
illustrates the constructed type standard. 
This does not mean that all Negro share- 
cropper families have all of these charac- 
teristics, but the description given fits the 
concept of what is generally expected of 
the group in question. The significance of 
such a conceptual standard is empirically 
demonstrated by using the same Negro 
sharecropper as an example. It is common 
observation that those Negro sharecropper 
families who do own an automobile, for in- 
stance, are considered to be violating the 
standards for their group. The same may be 
said of other items in their standard of 
living. 

Level of living refers to the actual con- 
ditions of life to be found among the people 
in question. Standard of living is under- 
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stood in terms of a level used as a frame of 
reference—the aspirational level of the 
people themselves, or a norm or standard 
generally agreed upon by technicians and 
accepted as a goal. It may be described as 
a “minimum standard,” in which case is 
meant a level of living which conforms 
either to acceptable minima or to behavior 
patterns of the people below which they 
resist falling. 
EARLY RESEARCH 


A review of the literature provides an 
empirical verification of the theories which 
are presumed to govern this field of re- 
search. It serves also to indicate where 
gaps in knowledge exist and suggests ad- 
ditional hypotheses to be tested. 

The most common approach to the field 
of standard of living has been through the 
study of family budgets of income and ex- 
penditure. Such analysis is based upon the 
concept of “consumption,” expressed in 
quantities of goods or services consumed, 
or money value. By far the largest early 
study in the United States was made by the 
Michigan Bureau of Labor and Industrial 
Statistics, in 1894. Its purpose was to ascer- 
tain the living standards of farm laborers 
scattered throughout the Lower Peninsula. 
The sample included 5,600 farm laborers, of 
whom 2,488 lived in family groups; the data 
were obtained by schedule interviews. Of 
the families, 1,945 had children. The wage 
by the day was $0.92; by the month, $18; 
the average yearly earnings were $182. 
Home ownership was reported by 1,005 
farm laborers; 806 reported renting their 
homes at an average monthly rent of $2.59. 
Approximately a fifth reported that home, 
rent, fuel, and garden were furnished. 
More than half reported that they could 
earn more than enough to support their 
families. The average savings of each per- 
son who saved money were $78. A very 
small number had life insurance.? 

Food consumption was used quite early 
as one measure of the levels of living of 
rural people. In the period 1896-1904, the 
United States Department of Agriculture, 
Office of Experiment Stations, carried out 
some dietary studies in different localities 
of New Mexico, Virginia, Vermont, and 
Tennessee. 


* Michigan Bureau of Labor and Industrial Sta- 
tistics, Twelfth Annual Report (Lansing, 1895), Pt. 
1, pp. 1-236. 

*See bulletins of U. 8S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, Office of Experiment Stations (Washington, 
D. C.), as follows: Arthur Goss, Dietary Studies in 
New Mewico in 1895 (No. 40, 1897), and Nutrition 
Investigations in New Mewico in 1897 (No. 54, 
1898) ; Hollis B. Frissell and Isabel Bevier, Dietary 
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George F. Warren included a section on 
cost of living in his early book,* in which 
he described a study of 106 farm families, 
made in 1909, in Livingston County, New 
York. He also gave data for two studies by 
the Minnesota Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion—one of 15 families, studied in 1906, 
and another of 22 families, studied in 1907. 
Oliver R. Johnson analyzed 156 annual 
records kept by 20 to 30 farm families dur- 
ing the period 1912 to 1922.5 

The amount of the non-money contribu- 
tion of the farm to the family’s level of 
living was given early consideration by 
the research analysts. In 1913, Funk stud- 
ied this problem, as a part of investigations 
conducted by the Office of Farm Manage- 
ment, Bureau of Plant Industry. He ob- 
tained estimates from 483 families, in scat- 
tered areas east of the Rockies, on the 
quantity and money value of food and fuel 
purchased and furnished by the farm, and 
on the value of their dwellings. Estimates 
were also obtained of the value of the 
household labor used in preparing meals 
and caring for the house, based on what 
the farmer’s wife thought she would have 
to pay someone to do this work during the 
year. From these data was computed the 
average annual cost of food, fuel, and labor 
per person chargeable to board. As a re- 
sult of the study, Funk concluded that the 
income from what the farm furnishes in 
food products, fuel, and house rent “adds 
as much to the real wealth of many farmers 
as does the net income from the sale of 
farm products.” 

Information obtained in farm business 
surveys made by the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture and various state 
agricultural colleges and experiment sta- 
tions was used to show the significance of 
the family living furnished by the farm: 
(1) in relation to total cost of living of 
farm families, farm receipts, farm labor, 
and family income; (2) in relation to size 
of farm and size of family; and (3) in com- 
parison with the cash returns from the farm 
business in times of agricultural depression 
and prosperity.® 
Studies of Negroes in Eastern Virginia, in 1897 and 
1898 (No. 71, 1899); Joseph L. Hills, Charles E. 
Wait, and H. C. White, Dietary Studies in Rural 
Regione in Vermont, Tennessee, and Georgia (No. 
221, 1909). 

*George F. Warren, Farm Management 
York: Macmillan Co., 1916). 

* Oliver R. Johnson, Costs of Family Living om the 
Form, Missouri AES Bull. 213 (Columbia, 1924). 

* Harvey W. Hawthorne, The Family Living from 
the Farm: Data from 80 Farming Localities in 21 
States jor the Years 1918 to 1922, U. S. Department 
of Agriculture Bull, 1338 (Washington, D. C., 1925). 
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In 1914-15, an investigation was made of 
103 landowning Negro families in a diver- 
sified farming section of central Virginia.’ 
A survey was made, in 1917, of 91 farm 
families in St. Joseph County, Michigan, in 
order to develop methods of extension 
work.* Jesse T. Sanders studied 368 farm- 
ers living in six counties of Texas, in 1919.° 

The Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
took the lead, about 1920, in stimulating 
level-of-living research in cooperation with 
state agricultural experiment stations. E. 
L. Kirkpatrick was primarily responsible 
for the greatly expanded research in the 
field at this time.*° As a result, studies of 
farm family living were carried out, be- 
tween 1920 and 1930, in selected localities 
in Kentucky, Tennessee, Texas (21) ;11 New 
York (26, 27); Wisconsin (33, 112, 113); 
Ohio, Missouri, Kansas (37, 38, 39, 40); 
Iowa (42); New Hampshire, Vermont, Mas- 
sachusetts, Connecticut, South Carolina, 
Alabama (43, 50); North Dakota (57); 
Minnesota (70, 81). Data secured by Kirk- 


patrick from 2,886 white farm families in 
11 states, for one year in the period 1922-24, 
were used to determine items to be in- 
cluded in the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics index of prices paid by farmers and 


to determine the weights used in this index. 
This use continued until the Consumer 
Purchases Study was made, in 1935. 

Between 1920 and 1933, standard-of-liv- 
ing studies were carried out in selected lo- 
calities in at least two-thirds of the forty- 
eight states. Rural sociologists were clear- 
ly in the forefront of family-living re- 
search at this time. The roster of the most 
important research analysts in family liv- 
ing during this period includes many of the 
most eminent present-day rural sociologists 
(with the states where they were then 
working)—Zimmerman (Minnesota), Tay- 
lor (North Carolina), Thaden (Iowa), Mc- 

* Samuel T. Bitting, Rural Land Ownership among 
Negroes of Virginia with Special Reference to Albe- 
marle County (Charlottesville, Va.: University of 
Virginia Press, 1916). 

*Tlena M. Bailey and Melissa F. Snyder, “A Sur- 
vey of Farm Homes,” Journal of Home Hoonomics, 
18 (1921), pp. 346-356. 

* Jesse T. Sanders, Farm Ownership and Tenancy 
in the Black Prairie of Texas, U. 8. Department of 
Agriculture Bull. 1068 (Washington, D. C., 1922). 

10 Bilis L. Kirkpatrick, The Farmer's Standard of 
Living: A Soocto-Bconomic Study of 2,886 White Farm 
Families of Selected Localities in 11 States, U. 8. 
Department of Agriculture Bull. 1466 (Washington, 
D, C., 1926). 

12 Numbers in parentheses refer to specific studies 
as described in Faith M. Williams and Carle C. 
Zimmerman, Studies of Family Living in the United 
States and Other Countries, U. 8S. Department of Ag- 
riculture Misc. Pub. No. 223 (Washington, D. C., 
Dee., 1935). 
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Cormick (Arkansas), Lively (Ohio), Dun- 
can (Oklahoma), Anderson (North Caro- 
lina), Loomis (North Carolina), Dickins 
(Mississippi), Woofter (South Carolina), 
Gee (Virginia), Hill (Missouri), and Oyler 
(Kentucky). 

The period is significant also for the re- 
search carried on by home economists in 
state agricultural experiment stations and 
in cooperation with the Bureau of Home 
Economics. In many instances, a rural 
sociologist and a home economist com- 
posed a research team collaborating in 
the analysis and the writing of the 
report. The names and locations of home 
economists that stand out are Illena Bai- 
ley and Martha Hudgins (New York), Lucy 
A. Studley (Minnesota), Edna L. Clark 
(BHE), Edith Hawley (BHE), Hazel Kyrk 
(Iowa), Faith Williams (BHE), Dorothy 
Dickins (Mississippi), Marianne Muse and 
Charlotte P. Brooks (Vermont), Elizabeth 
E. Hoyt (Iowa), Elizabeth F. McKittrick 
(Wyoming), Helen Canon (New York), 
May L. Cowles (Wisconsin), Jessie E. Rich- 
ardson (Montana), Ruth C. Freeman (Illi- 
nois), Hazel K. Stiebeling (BHE), Edith 
Hayball (Utah), Evelyn G. Tough (BHE), 
and Nora M. Hott (Colorado). 

The emphasis of home economics research 
in family living was segmental, in that it 
Was upon some single component of con- 
sumption (e.g., clothing, food) rather than 
on an over-all consideration of the totality 
of level of living. The principal innovation 
was in giving emphasis not only to the 
economics of consumption but to the quan- 
tities of food and goods as well. 

Mention should be made of the contribu- 
tions of state extension workers to research 
at this time. Their work was often in con- 
junction with the farm-account-keeping ac- 
tivities of the college or a part of the pro- 
gram planning of the extension service in 
county programs. States in which the ex- 
tension service was instrumental in gather- 
ing together considerable family living data 
were: South Dakota, Maine, Colorado, Wy- 
oming, Nevada, Utah, North Carolina, Ari- 
zona, Mississippi, Illinois, Nebraska, Wash- 
ington, Ohio, and Connecticut. Finally, 
special mention should be made of the Na- 
tional Child Labor Committee which, in its 
study of working children, gathered family 
living data in selected areas of Colorado, 
Nebraska, and Texas. 

During the period 1932-36, many rural 
sociologists who were interested in family 
living studies became associated with fed- 
eral agencies that had sprung up to help 
cope with the economic depression. A 
number of significant studies came out of 
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this experience. In many cases, these de- 
pression-oriented studies were done at ex- 
periment stations. Loomis and associates 
published reports on the standards of liv- 
ing: (1) in seven rural resettlement com- 
munities; (2) in four southern Appala- 
chian mountain counties; (3) in an Indian- 
Mexican and a reclamation project; and 
(4) in the Great Lakes cut-over area.’ 
Mangus and associates published two stud- 
ies in Ohio.4* Mumford, Thaden, and Spur- 
way studied selected Michigan communi- 
ties.1¢ Schuler analyzed the attitudes and 
social conditions of Corn Belt and Cotton 
Belt farmers.15 McMillan made a socio- 
economic study of relief families in an Okla- 
homa County.2¢ Kumlien reported upon 
the standard of living in six South Dakota 
counties.‘*’ Kirkpatrick analyzed 70,000 


rural rehabilitation families.** Dickins con- 
tinued her studies in Mississippi counties.'® 

Between 1935 and 1940, Allred, Hendrix, 
and Raskopf made a study in Tennessee, 
comparing regions according to standard of 


12 See U. S. Department of Agriculture, Social Re- 
search Reports (Washington, D. C.), as follows: 
Cc. P. Loomis and Dwight M. Davidson, Jr., 
Standards of Living of the Residents of Seven Rural 
Resettlement Communities (No. XI, Oct., 1938); C. 
P. Loomis and L. 8S. Dodson, Standards of Living in 
Four Southern Appalachian Mountain Counties (No. 
X, Oct., 1938); C. P. Loomis and O. E. Leonard, 
Standards of Living in an Indian-Megican Village 
and on a Reclamation Project (No. XIV, Aug., 
1938) ; and Joseph J. Lister and Dwight M. David 
son, Jr., Standards of Living in the Great Lakes 
Cut-Over Area (No. XIII, Sept., 1938). 

18 See Ohio AES (Wooster) bulletins, as follows: 
A. R. Mangus and H. R. Cottam, Level of Living, 
Social Participation and Adjustment of Ohio Farm 
People (No. 624, 1941) ; and A. R. Mangus and Rob- 
ert L. McNamara, Levels of Living and Population 
Movements in Rural Areas of Ohio, 1930-1940 (No. 
639, Mar., 1943). 

%4Eben Mumford, J. F. Thaden, and Cawood 
Margaret Spurway, The Standard of Living of Farm 
Families in Selected Michigan Communities, Michi- 
gan AES Spec. Bull. 287 (East Lansing, Oct., 1937). 

16 Bdgar A. Schuler, Social Status and Farm Ten- 
ure—Attitudes and Social Conditions of Corn Belt 
and Cotton Belt Farmers, FSA-BAE, USDA Social 
Res. Rpt. IV (Washington, D. C., 1938). 

1¢R,. T. McMillan, A Social and Economic Study 
of Relief Families in Ottawa County, Oklahoma, 
1934, Oklahoma ABS Tech. Bull, 2 (Stillwater, 
1938). 

17 W. F. Kumlien et al., The Standard of Living 
of Farm and Village Families in Siz South Dakota 
Counties, 1935, South Dakota ABS Bull. 320 (Brook- 
ings, Mar., 1938). 

18 B. L. Kirkpatrick, Analysis of 70,000 Rural Re 
habilitation Families, USDA Social Res. Rpt. 18 
(Washington, D. C., 1938). 

19 See Mississippi ADS (State College) bulletins, 
as follows: Dorothy Dickins, Family Living on Poor- 
er and Better Soil (No. 320, Sept., 1937) ; Improving 
Levels of Living of Tenant Families (No. 365, Jan., 
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living.2° Davidson and Hummel studied 
and reported upon the standards of living 
of six Virginia counties.21 Williams, Stieb- 
eling, Swisher, and Weiss made a study of 
family living in Knott County, Kentucky.?? 
Draper published a report on levels of liv- 
ing in Maine.?% 

The Farm Security Administration made 
farm and home plans the basis of its loan 
program and contributed much to an un- 
derstanding of family budget behavior. This 
source of data has never been fully exploit- 
ed by any research analyst. The only com- 
prehensive report on this agency’s experi- 
ence is that of Olaf Larson.?4 


RECENT STUDIES 

Because no comprehensive study of the 
pattern of expenditures for farm living in 
the United States has been made since 1946, 
it is not clear what the postwar shift in con- 
sumption behavior has been, although most 
analysts agree that the changes have been 
significant. 

Concern was evidenced in the 81st and the 
82nd Congress for low-income families, in- 
cluding farm families in this category. The 
Subcommittee on Low-Income Families, 
under the chairmanship of John Sparkman, 
issued three reports dealing with low in- 
come and rural underemployment. The 
U. S. Department of Agriculture’s 1955 
study, Development of Agriculture’s Human 
Resources, brings into sharp focus the prob- 
lem and the geographic concentration of 1.5 
million low-income families in agricul- 
ture.?5 





1942); and Some Contrasts in the Levels of Living 
of Women Engaged in Farm, Textile Mill, and Gar 
ment Plant Work (No. 364, Nov., 1941). 

20°C. EB. Allred, W. E. Hendrix, and B. D. Ras- 
kopf, Regional Comparison of Rural Standards of 
Living in Tennessee, U. 8. Federal Works Progress 
Administration, Cooperative Plan of Rural Research 
Rpt. 15 (Knoxville, Tenn., 1936). 

*1 Dwight M. Davidson, Jr., and B. L. Hummel, 
Standards of Living in Sia Virginia Counties, U. 8. 
Department of Agriculture and Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute cooperating, Social Res. Rpt. No. XV 
(Washington, D. C., Mar., 1940). 

22F. M, Williams, H. K. Stiebeling, I. G. Swisher, 
and G. 8S. Weiss, Family Living in Knott County, 
Kentucky, U. 8. Department of Agriculture Tech. 
Bull. 576 (Washington, D. C., 1937). 

28 C. R. Draper, Levels of Living in Maine, Maine 
Agricultural Extension Service and Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics, USDA, cooperating (University 
of Maine, Orono, Nov., 1940). 

24 Olaf Larson, Ten Years of Rural Rehabilitation 
in the United States, Bureau of Agricultural Eco 
nomics, USDA (Washington, D. C., 1947). 

25 Low-Income Families and Economic Security, 
Joint Committee Print, 8ist Congress, 1st Session 
(Washington, D. C., 1949); Underemployment of 
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Jean L. Pennock and Elizabeth L. Speer, 
of the Bureau of Human Nutrition and 
Home Economics, made a study of changes 
in rural family income and spending in 
Tennessee, 1943-44.2° They found relative- 
ly high spending for consumption goods, 
made possible by reducing savings or going 
into debt, by those with decreased income; 
families with decreased income spent more 
than other families in the same 1944 in- 
come class. The lowest spenders, with cor- 
respondingly high savings, were those 
whose incomes were about the same in both 
years. The group with increased incomes 
spent somewhat more on family living than 
did those whose incomes were constant. 
Apparently families adjust more quickly to 
an increase than to a decrease in income. 

Barbara Reagan and Evelyn Grossman, 
of the Bureau of Human Nutrition and 
Home Economics, collaborated in an analy- 
sis of data on Lee and Jones counties, Mis- 
sissippi.2* A major contribution of this re- 
port is an appraisal of the “split-schedule” 
technique in enumerative surveys. This 


technique involves dividing the information 
to be collected into several parts and asking 
one group of families about one part—for 
example, food expenditures—then asking 


another group of families about another 
part, say housing expenditures. It was 
found that the split-schedule technique was 
open to considerable field error. It required 
a larger sample than did a complete sched- 
ule; it increased travel and supervising 
costs. All in all, the split schedule was 
found to be a relatively expensive pro- 
cedure. The interview time for a particu- 
lar family, however, was reduced in com- 
parison with time spent when a complete 
schedule was used. The types of analysis 
possible when the split schedule is used are 
somewhat limited. The relationships be- 
tween items on the various schedules can- 
not be studied in any detail. This was not 
a serious limitation in the analysis planned 
for the Reagan-Grossman report. The ex- 





Rural Families (study prepared by Walter W. Wil 
cox and W. E. Hendrix), 82nd Congress, ist Session 
(Washington, D. C., 1951); Making Ends Meet on 
Lesa Than $2,000 a Year (case studies of 100 low- 
income families, 17 being farm families) Joint Com 
mittee Print, 82nd Congress, ist Session (Washing- 
ton, D. C., 1951). 

USDA, Development of Agriculture’s Human Re- 
sources: A Report on Problems of Low-Income 
Farmers (Washington, D. C.: U. 8. Government 
Printing Office, 1955). 

*¢U. 8S. Department of Agriculture Misc. 
666 (Washington, D. C., Mar., 1949). 

*? Barbara Reagan and Evelyn Grossman, Rural 
Levels of Living in Lee and Jones Counties, Missis- 
sippi, 1945, U. 8. Department of Agriculture Inf. 
Bull. 41 (Washington, D. C., Oct., 1951). 
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perience gained would indicate that the 
split-schedule technique probably should 
not be attempted in a survey of a hetero- 
geneous population, especially if interrela- 
tionships of several factors are to be 
studied. 

Dorothy Dickins, using the Lee and Jones 
data, analyzed the relation of industrial 
development and farm income.?* She shows 
that building factories does not necessarily 
mean raising farm income in local com- 
munities. She suggests that more research 
is needed on methods whereby local farm- 
ers may benefit from such industry and 
says that a resurvey of these two counties 
would yield valuable data on the relative 
effectiveness of the “commodity” organiza- 
tion of “community” approaches. 

The Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
and the Bureau of Human Nutrition and 
Home Economics cooperated in a nation- 
wide survey of 1946 income and expendi- 
tures which included 4,057 families and 
covered both farm-operating and family- 
living expenditures.*® This was the first 
large-scale attempt to analyze both farm 
and home components of the budget, and 
thus to maintain the unity of the farm fam- 
ily enterprise. A partial analysis of the re- 
sults of this extensive study was reported 
in a journal article by Longmore and 
Taylor.*° 


SCALES, INDEXES, AND SINGLE-ITEM ANALYSIS 


Probably the firsi attempt at constructing 
scales for measuring rural family living 
was by Kirkpatrick, in the early 1920’s.*2 He 
developed a series of cost-consumption unit 
scales for farm families, including separate 
scales for food, clothing, rent, maintenance 
of health, advancement, personal goods, 
and furnishings. About the same time, 
Sydenstricker and King had derived fam- 
mains and ammains as units of consump- 
tion to be used in connection with total net 
income in determining the economic status 
of families.** In 1927, Zimmerman and 
Black developed the adult-male-equivalent 
scale based on L. E. Holt’s food computa- 


*8 Dorothy Dickins, The Rural Family and Its 
Source of Income, Mississippi ADS Res. Bull. 481 
(State College, 1951). 

29 As yet unpublished. 

*°T,. Wilson Longmore and Carl C. Taylor, “Elas- 
ticities of Expenditures for Farm Family Living, 
Farm Production and Savings, United States, 1946,” 
Journal of Farm Economics, XXXIII:1 (Feb., 1951). 

“EE. L. Kirkpatrick, The Standard of Life in a 
Typical Section of Diversified Farming, New York 
ADS Bull. 423 (Ithaca, 1923). 

*8B. Sydenstricker and W. I. King, “The Meas- 
urement of Relative Economic Status of Families,” 

y Publication of the American Statistical 
Association, 17 (1921), pp. 842-857. 
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tions.** Faith Williams also presented a 
series of adult maintenance units based on 
the demands of persons of different occu- 
pation, sex, and age groups for food, cloth- 
ing, and the residual in the family budget. 

About 1921, Kirkpatrick presented a scale 
he developed in Livingston County, New 
York, for measuring the standard of liv- 
ing.** This scale was based on a résumé of 
opinions and suggestions of 100 persons in 
the fields of home economics, rural soci- 
ology, rural education, agricultural exten- 
sion, and farming. The scale was divided 
into three parts. Part I (Expenditures for 
Necessities, Comforts, and Luxuries) con- 
sisted of two ratings carrying a total of 200 
possible points. The data necessary for the 
computation of these ratings were obtained 
by budget analysis. Part II (Education of 
Children) consisted of four possible ratings 
and had a maximum score of 300 points. 
The data necessary for the determination of 
this score were obtained simply by ascer- 
taining the educational-status classification 
of each child in the family. Part III (So- 
cial Values Manifested through Disposition 
to Improve Environment, Use of Time, and 
Participation in Community Activities) had 
a maximum of 500 points, distributed as 
follows: 235 points based on 44 items for 
home surroundings and the home; 80 points 
on the basis of 41 positive and negative 
scores for use of time; 125 points on 23 
items under participation in community 
activities and organizations; and 60 points 
for three ratings under “general outlook.” 
The scores assigned to the various items in 
this part of the test were arbitrarily deter- 
mined by Kirkpatrick, who was somewhat 
guided by the suggestions and opinions of 
the judges. No attempt was made to estab- 
lish the reliability or validity of the scale. 
However, certain correlations presented in 
another connection might have been inter- 
preted as indicative of its general validity. 

Somewhat later Clark published a scale 
designed primarily for evaluating farm 
home equipment.*° Ten equipment items 
that were thought to be of greatest sig- 
nificance were selected. These were sub- 
mitted to 70 competent judges who ranked 
them from 1 to 10 and assigned a weighted 
score to each item so that the total score of 


%8C. C. Zimmerman and J. D. Black, How Min- 
nesota Farm Family Incomes Are Spent: An Inter 
pretation of a One-Year Study, Minnesota ABS Bull. 
829 (St. Paul, 1927). 

* BH. L. Kirkpatrick, Standard of Living in a Di 
versified Farming Section, New York AES Bull. 294 
(Ithaca, 1921). 

*6 Carroll D. Clark, “Evaluating Certain Equip- 
ment of the Modern Rural Home,” Journal of Home 
Eoonomics, XXII (1930), pp. 1005-1015. 
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the ten items equaled 100. The averages 
of the weighted scores were used as the 
basis for scoring the items. The total of 
the scores for the ten items was taken as 
the scale score for each home rated. 

Mumford, Thaden, and Spurway, in 1937, 
presented a score card consisting of the 
following 6 major divisions: Home Equip- 
ment, Arrangement, and Surroundings (150 
points); Family Practices (170 points); Art 
and Recreational Activities (170 points); 
Organizational and Institutional Affilia- 
tions and Attendance (170 points); and 
Leadership and Civic Responsibility (170 
points). This score card was constructed 
on the basis of suggestions from specialists 
in the different fields involved.** 

Lindstrom and Dawson, in 1936, pub- 
lished. a study to determine the difference 
between the socio-economic status of the 
families of 4-H Club members and non- 
members.*7 Dickins used Chapin’s Social 
Status Scale, in 1933, to differentiate be- 
tween rural families on a continuum of 
socio-economic status.** 

In 1940, Sewell presented a scale for the 
measurement of the socio-economic status 
of Oklahoma farm families, and in 1943 he 
issued a short form of this scale. Belcher 
evaluated and restandardized the Sewell 
Scale, in 1951, and later published a modi- 
fication of Sewell’s short scale. The Sewell 
Scale and its modifications have been wide- 
ly used in recent years.®® 

In 1941, Howard R. Cottam wrote a meth- 
odological supplement to an Ohio Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station Bulletin (No. 
624), in which he described the assignment 
of weights to each of the 59 items used in 
calculating an index of the level of living 
on the basis of (1) diagnostic capacity, rep- 
resented by critical ratios, and (2) fre- 
quency of occurrence. In the same publi- 


%* The Standard of Living of Farm Families in 
Selected Michigan Communities, op. cit. 

*? D. B. Lindstrom and W. M. Dawson, Selectivity 
of 4-H Club Work—An Analysis of Factors Influ- 
encing Membership, Ulinois ADS Bull. 426 (Urbana, 
1936). 

** Dorothy Dickins, “Living Rooms of Low-Income 
Farm Families of Mississippi,” Journal of Home 
Boonomics, XXIX (1937), pp. 702-709. 

** William H. Sewell, The Construction and Stand- 
ardization of a Soale for the Measurement of the 
Sooto-Hoonomic Status of Oklahoma Farm Families, 
Oklahoma ADS Tech. Bull. 9 (Stillwater, 1940), and 
“A Short Form of the Farm Family Socio-Economic 
Status Scale,” Rural Sociology, VIII:2 (June, 
1948). John C. Belcher, “Evaluation and Restand- 
ardization of Sewell’s Socio-Economic Scale,” Rural 
Soctology, XV1:3 (Sept., 1951), and John C. Belcher 
and Emmit F. Sharp, A Short Scale for Measuring 
Farm Family Level of Living: A Modification of 
Sewell’s Socio-Economic Scale, Oklahoma ADS Tech. 
Bull, No. T-46 (Stillwater, 1952). 
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cation, he presented a short level-of-living 
scale which included 14 items found to be 
most diagnostic of the total level of living.*® 
As a result of investigations carried out in 
Pennsylvania the next year, Cottam con- 
structed scales for rural housing, using 10, 
20, and 30 items. Separate indexes were 
used for sanitation, safety, labor-saving de- 
vices, electrical conveniences, and space.*! 

The scales previously cited are intended 
for use on individual families. However, 
in 1938, Lively and Almack presented a 
rural farm plane-of-living scale for meas- 
uring differences in the level of living be- 
tween counties.** It included six items, as 
follows: Average value of farm dwelling; 
percentage of farms reporting electricity; 
percentage of farms reporting radios; per- 
centage of farms reporting telephones; per- 
centage of farms reporting automobiles; and 
percentage of farms reporting running 
water. These factors were selected after 
intercorrelation analysis had shown them 
to possess discriminating capacity on a 
county basis. This index was used by Man- 
gus in his study of rural regions of the 
United States, to help delineate cultural 


areas. 
Blair independently developed an index 


of level of living for the Southern States, 
and presented his results in 1939.4* The 
per-capita figures of each series of data in 
the farm index are published as a relative, 
with the arithmetic mean of all counties as 
a base of 100. 

Hagood first published the Bureau of Ag- 
ricultural Economics county indexes of 
rural level of living in 1943. After data 
became available from the 1945 Census of 
Agriculture, new indexes were constructed 
and published in 1947. Indexes of 1950, 
1945, 1940, and 1930 were published in 
May, 1952, providing the analyst with the 

4° Howard R. Cottam, Methods of Measuring Lev 
ele of Living, Social Participation and Adjustment 
of Ohio Farm People, Ohio ABS Mimeo. Bull. No. 
1389 (Dept. of Rur. Econ. & Rur. Soc., Columbus, 
1941). 

41 Howard R. Cottam, Housing and Attitudes to- 
ward Housing in Rural Pennsylvania, Pennsylvania 
AES Bull, 436 (State College, 1942). 

48C. BE. Lively and Ronald Almack, A Method of 
Determining Rural Social Sub-areas with Applice- 
tion to Ohio, Ohio ADS Mimeo. Bull. 106 (Dept. of 
Rural Econ., Columbus, 1948). See also, C. E. 
IAvely and C, L. Gregory, Rural Social Areas in Mis- 
sourt as Determined by Statistical Analysis of 
County Data, Missouri AES Bull. 305 (Columbia, 
1939). 

48 Morris M. Blair, Indewes of Level of Living for 
the Thirteen Southern States by Counties, 1930, So 
cial Science Research Council Bull. 2, XXXVI:10 
(Oklahoma A. & M. College, Stillwater, July, 1939). 
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first time-series in level-of-living index- 
es.4* Indexes were computed also for eco- 
nomic areas of the United States. The Ha- 
good level-of-living index has been used 
widely in factor analysis of level-of-living 
items, and other socio-economic variables. 
For example, A. H. Anderson used it in 
studying the effects of population change 
on rural life in four North Dakota coun- 
ties.*° He shows that a low level of living 
tends to induce migration. Houser, Gallo- 
way, and Hoffsommer applied the Hagood 
method of index construction to a study of 
rural reading habits.**® Their analysis shows 
that those individuals whose main reading 
interest is nonfiction have a higher level- 
of-living index than those who read fiction 
primarily. In general, the level of living 
increases as the number of hours of read- 
ing increases. Book borrowers of the pub- 
lic library have a lower level of living than 
those who borrow from friends or from 
other sources. Borrowers have a higher- 
than-average level-of-living index. In gen- 
eral, the proportion of rural people who 
read agricultural bulletins tends to in- 
crease as the level-of-living index in- 
creases. Mary Jordan Harris did a critical 
review of a number of methods of scale 
and item analysis and their application to 
a level-of-living scale in North Carolina.*’ 


Jehlik and Wakeley, in Iowa, analyzed 
the relation between level-of-living indexes 
of minor civil divisions and crop produc- 
tivity indexes of the land. For this rela- 
tionship, they found a correlation coefficient 
of 0.78. Jehlik’s study of techniques for 
analyzing farm-family level of living and 
related factors in Iowa, in which he related 
level of living to seven variables, demon- 
strates the general lack of uniformity of 
concentration throughout the state of sim- 
ilar ranks between township farm-operator 
level of living and seven variables chosen 

#4 Margaret Jarman Hagood, Farm-Operator Fam 
ily Level of Living Indewes for Counties of the 
United States, 1930, 1940, 1945, and 1950, Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, USDA (Washington, D. C., 
May, 1952). 

4A. H. Anderson, Changes in Farm Population 
and Rural Life in Four North Dakota Counties, 
North Dakota AES (in cooperation with Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, USDA) Bull. 375 (State 
College, Apr., 1952). 

** Paul M. Houser, Robert EB. Galloway, and Har- 
old Hoffsommer, Rural Reading Habits, Maryland 
ABS Bull. A69 (College Park, 1952). 

** Mary Jordan Harris, Review of Methods of 
Scale and Item Analysis and Their Application to a 
Level-of-Living Scale in North Carolina, North Car- 
olina State College Progress Report RS-13 (Raleigh, 
1951). 
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for study.** His study points up the need 
for isolating a number of variables or uni- 
versals which, when associated with farm- 
family level of living, will result in similar 
geographic areas of concentration. 

Single-item measurement of trends in 
levels of living is surprisingly inadequate 
at the present time. In fact, it was not un- 
til Schuler issued a report on trends in 
farm-family level-of-living items, in 1946, 
that amy comprehensive analysis of the 
number and scope of items available was 
presented.*® Schuler was largely respon- 
sible for the inclusion of a number of level- 
of-living items in the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics 1945 quarterly survey 
of agriculture. Among these, in addition 
to census items, were (1) newspapers re- 
ceived, (2) magazines received, (3) sewing 
machines, (4) washing machines, (5) self- 
heating irons, (6) medical care, (7) acci- 
dents, and (8) organization membership. 
McKain and Flagg’s series of publications 
on item analysis of differences in rural and 
urban levels of living were published in 
1948.5°° Flagg and Longmore presented an 
analysis of trends in selected census items, 
in May, 1952.51 In presenting the rural- 
urban trends in selected level-of-living 
items, they classified counties according to 
their degree of rurality. The analysis in- 
volved a presentation of the functional de- 
pendence between variability in the rural- 
ity of counties of the United States and a 
relatively large and extensive number of 
items in the level of living. The hypothe- 
sis being sustained by the analysis was that 
rurality was a continuous variable rather 
than a dichotomous one as implied by the 
Census Bureau’s definitions of rural and 
urban populations. 

Snyder and Anderson broke new ground 
with their compilation of level-of-living 
items for 139 farm families in Lancaster 


** Paul J. Jehlik and Ray E. Wakeley, “Are All 
Our Farm Families Well Off?" tn lowa Farm Sct- 
ence, V1:8 (Iowa State College, Ames, Feb., 1952) : 
and Paul J. Jehlik, “Techniques for Analyzing 
Farm Family Level of Living and Related Factors 
in Iowa” (unpublished doctoral dissertation, lowa 
State College, Ames, 1952). 

** Edgar A. Schuler and Rachel Rowe Schuler, 
Trends in Farm Family Levels and Standards of 
Living (revised), Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
USDA (Washington, D. C., Aug., 1947). 

5° Walter C. McKain, Jr., and Grace L. Flagg, 
Differences between Rural and Urban Levels of Liv- 
ing: Pt. I, Nationwide Comparisons (Jan., 1948) and 
Pt. Il, Regional Variations (June, 1948), Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, USDA (Washington, D. C.). 

SiGrace L. Flagg and T. Wilson Longmore, 
Trends in Selected Facilities Available to Farm Fam- 
ilies, Bureau of Agricultural Economics, USDA, Agr. 
Inf. Bul:, No. 87 (Washington, D. C., May, 1952) 
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County, Nebraska.®? This study shows that 
the indicators of level of living were pres- 
ent with increasing frequency as size and 
quality of farm increased, tenure became 
more certain, and age of operator increased. 
However, farm income for 1940 showed lit- 
tle relation to the number of material pos- 
sessions found in the home. 


SOCIAL-PSYCHOLOGICAL FACTORS IN 
LEVEL OF LIVING 


Few attempts have been made to study 
farm-family satisfaction-dissatisfaction with 
their living conditions. McVoy and Nelson 
made a study, in 1940, in which they ap- 
proached rural people directly by interview 
methods and got statements concerning 
their satisfaction with various aspects of 
living. This study shows clearly that 
those individuals high in socio-economic 
status (as measured by the Sewell Scale) 
were high in satisfaction, and those low in 
socio-economic status were less satisfied. 

Anderson used the Likert technique of 
scale construction in developing a rural- 
living opinion scale.** The Likert tech- 
nique was used in the construction of the 
scale because: (1) it appears to be a valid 
instrument for measuring opinions; (2) it 
develops reliable scales; (3) no judges are 
needed to rank the items; and (4) the 
internal consistency and split-half reliabil- 
ity of a Likert scale can be checked quickly 
when used with a new group. In finding 
statements that express an advantage or 
disadvantage of the rural environment, An- 
derson gathered 250 opinions and classified 
them into ten phases of rural living— 
namely, the rural environment as a place 
for: (1) healthful living, (2) doing enjoy- 
able work through farming, (3) obtaining 
the necessary education for life, (4) earn- 
ing a satisfactory living through farming, 
(5) enjoying wholesome recreation and 
leisure, (6) having aesthetically pleasing 
experience, (7) carrying on a sociable life 
as a community member, (8) obtaining the 
necessary facilities for a good level of liv- 
ing, (9) developing wholesome family life, 
and (10) the proper rearing of children. 


52 .. B. Snyder and A. H. Anderson, Determinants 
of Levels of Living for Farmers of Lancaster Coun- 
ty, Nebraska, Nebraska AES Bull. 368 (Lincoln, 
Sept., 1944). 

68 Edgar C. McVoy and Lowry Nelson, Satisfac- 
tione in Living: Farm Versus Village, Minnesota 
ADS Bull. No. 370 (St. Paul, June, 1943). 

54 W. A. Anderson, A Study of the Values in Rural 
Living: Pt. I, A Scale for the Measurement of the 
Values of Rural Living, Cornell University AES 
Memoir 277 (Ithaca, Nov., 1947); and Pt. III, The 
Construction of a Short Scale for Measuring the 
Opinions about Rural Living, Cornell University 
AES Mimeo. Bull. 21 (Ithaca, Sept., 1949). 
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The opinions as to the advantages or dis- 
advantages of the rural environment in ten 
phases of rural living appear as agree- 
disagree items in the scale. The scales have 
been used with: (1) 260 Cornell students, 
(2) 1,001 high-school students from the city 
of Ithaca and the village of Trumansburg, 
and (3) 513 men and women, 20 years of 
age or older, who lived in rural Tompkins 
County. The short scale has been used by 
high-school guidance personnel in New 
York State with some success. 

Some of the most important recent stud- 
ies bearing directly upon rural levels and 
standards of living have been conducted in 
Canada and Puerto Rico. A scale for rat- 
ing socio-economic levels in rural western 
Canada, developed by F. M. Edwards, in 
1946, has been used also in subsequent stud- 
ies.°5 Abell has published a ground-break- 
ing report on some of the social-psychologi- 
cal aspects of levels of living.** 

Roberts and Stefani pioneered in Puerto 
Rico with their study of patterns of living 
in Puerto Rican families.5°* Riso and Vaz- 
quez-Calcerrada studied two resettled com- 
munities in Puerto Rico and found that the 
resettled persons said they were “satisfied” 
with their new living conditions—in con- 
trast to their previous situations—notwith- 
standing the fact that the living conditions 
of the resettlers at the time of the inter- 
view would not be considered satisfactory 
in terms of what are commonly thought to 
be minimal levels of living."* 


SUMMARY AND EVALUATION 


. Early studies of the level of living of 
farm families in the United States were 
carried out by farm management spe- 
cialists as a part of their study of the 
farm business. They were particularly 
concerned with the amount and dispo- 
sition of the income from farming 
which was used for family living. This 
approach led to one of the fatal metho- 
dological errors which has persisted to 
the present—namely, the assumption 
that a farm family lives on the income 


FPF. M. Edwards, “A Scale for Rating Socio- 
Economic Levels in Rural Western Canada” (un- 
published Master's thesis, University of Chicago, 
Aug., 1946). 

5° Helen C. Abell, Alberta Farm Operators and the 
Level of Living Concept, 1952, Canada Department 
of Agriculture, Economics Division, Marketing Serv- 
ice Rpt. No. 2 (Ottawa, Oct., 1952). 

** Lydia J. Roberts and Rosa L. Stefani, Patterns 
of Living in Puerto Rican Families, University of 
Puerto Rico (Rio Piedras, 1949). 

5* José Mariano Riso and P. B. Vazquez-Calcer- 
rada, A Social and Economic Study of Two Reset- 
tlement Communities in Puerto Rico, Puerto Rico 
ABS Bull. 114 (Rio Piedras, Aug., 1953), pp. 37-39. 


available after all expenditures of op- 
erating the farm are deducted. 

Beginning about 1920, the rural soci- 
ologists and home economists began to 
focus upon the family-living budget 
and to divorce their analysis from that 
of the farm economists. In so doing, 
the unity of the farm-family budget 
was lost by arbitrarily dividing the 
analysis into consumption and produc- 
tion components. But the home econ- 
omists contributed much to an under- 
standing of the quantities of goods con- 
sumed, and they refined the techniques 
of data collection by an emphasis on 
details of schedule construction. The 
rural sociologists introduced and 
stressed the concept of standard of liv- 
ing as a complex of factors not entirely 
analyzable by the methods common to 
family-budget analysis—hence, the in- 
troduction of more direct questions de- 
signed to elicit information concerning 
possession of items such as electricity, 
telephone, automobile, running water 
in the dwelling, and bathroom. Begin- 
ning about 1920, and at the insistence 
of rural sociologists, the United States 
census included questions on living 
items such as automobile, telephone, 
running water, and electricity. 


. A review of the studies of family living 


made in the United States in the past 
88 years reveals that there are sufficient 
studies in different parts of the country 
and among various groups of the popu- 
lation (i.e., tenants, Negroes, etc.) to 
give an indication of living conditions 
and consumption habits; but only two 
comprehensive studies of the living of 
farm families have been made. These 
two studies are: (1) the Consumer 
Purchase Study of 1935-36, and (2) the 
1948 enumerative survey made coop- 
eratively by the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics and the Bureau of Human 
Nutrition and Home Economics. There 
have not been adequate studies of the 
living conditions of farm laborers, Ne- 
groes, and certain other groups in the 
population. 


. Other obvious gaps in research in the 


field are in the institutional and social- 
psychological areas. No adequate tests 
of the empirical validity of the concepts 
of “level of living” and “standard of 
living” have been made. It is quite 
clear that one of the most important 
areas of action research is in the moti- 
vations underlying what people have 
and what they desire or want. A sug- 
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gestive research design would be to se- 
cure data from families relating to: 
(1) their present level of living, and 
(2) what things they intend to add to 
their level of living. The relation be- 
tween the level of living actually at- 
tained as of a given time and the level 
of living to which the family aspires 
might thus be tested. 

. A methodological error has been com- 
pounded by the professional disciplines 
themselves (i.e., farm economists, rural 
sociologists, home economists) in that 
the farm family—which in reality is a 
social unit combining nicely the func- 
tions of production and consumption, 
and also savings—has been pulled apart 
for analytical purposes, thereby losing 
an integrated reality. The social-psy- 
chological approach may help to over- 
come this error by giving due consid- 
eration to the processes of decision 
making and to values, attitudes, and 
role-status. The farm family sitting 
around the evening meal makes its 
collective decisions and determines pri- 
orities from the standpoint of both the 
farm and the family. Research should 
show the extent to which family values 
affect decisions to obtain living items 
and also how goals in farming affect 
these decisions. Similarly, research 
should show how the structure of the 
decision-making process determines the 
balance of expenditures between farm 
items and family living items. Re- 
search studies in which farm econo- 
mists, rural sociologists, and home econ- 
omists team up should be initiated on 
a comprehensive scale. The family 
farm as a stabilizing force in American 
political, social, and economic life 
should be studied. One major hypothe- 
sis which should be investigated may 
be stated as follows: When an individ- 
ual knows that his decision to increase 
production by purchase of additional 
equipment or livestock will redound— 
as a result of increased income—to im- 
provement in his family’s living, the 
productive forces of a people are freed. 
The questions should then be asked: 
“How many of the farms are in the 
category of what might be termed ‘free- 
decision-making family enterprises’? 
How many are not? What is the trend?” 
Furthermore, the implications of the so- 
cial unity of the farm family to the 
well-being of democracy and a free 
economy should be uncovered. 


6. The study of farm families in 1922-24 


was confined to eleven states and did 
not represent all income levels. Stud- 
ies of family living carried out by agen- 
cies of the land-grant colleges employed 
such diverse methods of collection and 
analysis that it was impossible to fit 
together the results to obtain a com- 
prehensive picture of farm-family con- 
sumption. The consumer-purchases 
study of 1936 was planned to remedy 
this lack in budgetary analysis for farm 
families, and in so doing obtained re- 
ports on consumption from 17,019 farm 
families. The rural family spending- 
and-saving-in-wartime study also gave 
comprehensive United States data as 
of 1941-42, based upon 1,800 families. 
Neither study, however, took into con- 
sideration the farm-operating side of 
the budget. Unfortunately, full analy- 
sis of the results of the 1947 BAE- 
BHNHE study has never been made. 


. Research in the past has tended to em- 


phasize the application of statistical 
method to family-budget analysis and 
scale or index construction. Family- 
budget analysis has taken cognizance of 
both money as well as non-money ele- 
ments which may be expressed in 
quantities or money value of goods or 
services. The guiding principle of such 
studies has been, in the main, the eco- 
nomic concept of “consumption.” Only 
in recent years has income been ex- 
posed to critical analysis regarding its 
adequacy as an indicator of level of 
living. 


. Budget studies, however, have been used 


widely in orienting welfare programs 
of public agencies, especially during 
the Depression and post-Depression 
years. They have also had practical 
usefulness in guiding and implement- 
ing agricultural policy in the United 
States through their direct application 
to the construction of the “parity in- 
dex” of the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture. 


. Seale or index construction has pre- 


occupied the social analysts for as long 
a period of time as budget analysis, and 
no doubt each field of research has 
stimulated the other. Scales or indexes 
have been developed which are appli- 
cable to individuals, families, communi- 
ties, and counties; but practically no at- 
tention has been given to the construc- 
tion of scales or indexes for other sig- 
nificant social systems, such as cliques 
and social classes. There is a growing 
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demand also for national and inter- 
national measures of levels of living. 
A group of United States experts, in- 
cluding William Sewell, University of 
Wisconsin, were convened early in 1953 
to discuss “Definition and Measurement 
of Standards of Living.” A report of 
this conference was presented to the 
Secretary-General of the United Na- 
tions in connection with Resolution 
527 (VI) of the General Assembly 
and Resolution 434-B (XIV) of the 
Economic and Social Council.°® The 
General Assembly of the United 
Nations, at its sixth session in 1951, 
requested the Economic and Social 
Council “to continue to pay special 
attention to changes occurring in 
the standards of living of the work- 
ing populations,” and to promote statis- 
tical methods and techniques to facili- 
tate the collection and dissemination 
of data to permit the Secretary-General 
to issue “annual reports showing 
changes in absolute levels of living 
conditions in all countries.”®° At its 
fourteenth session in 1952, the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council requested the 
Secretary-General, in cooperation with 
the International Labour Organization 
and other appropriate Specialized 
Agencies, “to comvene a small group 
of experts to prepare a report on the 
most satisfactory methods of defining 
and measuring standards of living and 
changes therein in the various coun- 
ties” to facilitate international compari- 
sons; and to obtain the comments and 
recommendations of the Statistical 
Commission of the Economic and So- 
cial Council.” 

Averages for counties, states, or coun- 
tries are inadequate figures for indi- 
cating the level of living because they 
may be essentially the same for two 
areas yet may represent entirely differ- 
ent situations, due to the distribution 
within the area and its population. A 
sociological approach will take due ac- 
count of internal variation and the 
meaning of interrelationships within 
the community. An important and 
difficult problem facing researchers in 
this field is that of giving real rather 
than simply nominal meaning to sta- 
tistical indexes and indicators. It is not 
enough to be able to classify a number 


of cases on a continuum of low to high; 
we must go further and show that such 
data delineate significant social groups, 
in the sense that we know them in 
sociology. 

In more recent years, the problem of a 
single-measure index of the level of 
living has intrigued a number of re- 
search analysts. It must be admitted, 
however, that a general index is still 
open to question. Particularly, the 
problem of combining the different 
components of the level of living into 
a single index needs further explora- 
tion. The application of Guttman’s 
scale analysis and Lazarsfeld’s latent 
structure analysis needs to be explored 
more thoroughly. 

Too little attention has been given to 
the construction of scales or indexes 
to measure the different areas of living 
—namely, health, shelter, working con- 
ditions, food, recreation, education, 
community services, welfare, etc. For 
example, in the health area, research 
has been designed to get at the ele- 
ments as close to the “subcultural lev- 
el” as possible (through Schuler’s 
“symptoms approach” analysis of cul- 
tural factors associated with health as 
evidenced in attitudinal and behavior- 
al studies concerning health practices). 
Each area of living should lend itself to 
comparable treatment. 


. Techniques should be developed to 


evaluate the contribution of such non- 
economic factors as social security, 
“welfare state” measures, and com- 
munity services to the total level of 
living. 

One problem in measurement is posed 
by the central theoretical concepts 
themselves—namely, “level of living” 
and “standard of living.” How can each 
be measured so as to indicate the gap 
which may, or may not, exist between 
them? How far apart must “level” and 
“standard” be before “action” looking 
toward change is initiated and what 
means must be available to attain the 
standards or values of the family with 
respect to living items? 
Fundamentally, the approach to re- 
search in this field must be compara- 
tive, sociologically as well as in time 
and space. Until some standards are 
accepted for wide areas of the world, 


or for the world itself, we will not have 
meaningful sociological bench marks 
for the construction of universal meas- 
ures. This does not mean that the time 


8° Copies of this report (1953) may be secured 
from Public Administration Clearing House, 1313 
East 60th Street, Chicago, Ill. 

*° Resolution 527 (VI). 

*! Resolution 434-B (XIV). 
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may not come when we will have such 
universals—and the research we do 
may very well contribute to eventual 
settling of such standards of value— 
but the point is, we will not do the 
settling. We need research throughout 
the countries of the world to see how 
widely accepted are the values that are 
held in one social system or the other. 
No more useful piece of research could 
be designed than a study of things peo- 
ple want for themselves and their fam- 
ilies on this side of the Iron Curtain 
and on the other. The hypothesis 
would be that fundamentally there is 
much similarity and agreement on ends 
but much diversity in regard to means. 
. Another problem is in sampling pro- 
cedure. For the most part, rural so- 
ciologists have been forced by one ex- 
igency or other to accept the sampling 
methods of other sciences. We must 
continue to try to make our sampling 
procedures fit our research problem 
rather than making the research prob- 
lem fit the sampling procedures. For 
example, in connection with a state- 


wide housing survey, a researcher 
wanted to analyze the difference in the 
housebuilding process between differ- 
ent areas of the state.** From the so- 
ciological point of view, he was dealing 
with process and institutional arrange- 
ments, and a selected number of com- 
munities in each area seemed the most 
reasonable and sound sample. Instead, 
he was forced to accept the statisti- 
cian’s small-area sample, which en- 
tailed a higher cost and greater effort 
and yielded less meaningful results 
from the sociological point of view. 
We must try to improve our statisti- 
cal methods, so as to accommodate the 
fact that what we are studying is not 
some unknown abstraction, which we 
often call a “universe,” but social 
systems. 

* James W. Green, “The Farmhouse Building 
Process in North Carolina” (unpublished Ph.D. dis- 
sertation, 1953, available on interlibrary loan from 
the University of North Carolina Library, Chapel 
Hill, N. C.); and James W. Green, Housebuilding by 
Farm Owners in North Carolina, North Carolina 
AES Bull, 391 (Raleigh, 1954). 
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SOCIOLOGICAL RESEARCH 
FOR ACTION AGENCIES: 
SOME GUIDES AND HAZARDS* 


by W. L. Slocumt 


There is a large potential demand for 
research of a sociological character for use 
in connection with decision making by ac- 
tion agencies (including those which reach 
or attempt to reach rural people) ,' but rel- 
atively few individuals are employed as 
professional sociologists by federal or state 
agencies. If qualified sociologists do not 
meet this demand, others, perhaps less well 
qualified, will no doubt do so. 

Much of the research conducted by rural 
sociologists is potentially of interest to 
some action agency, but it appears that in- 
vestigators frequently design their studies 
without consulting the agency to learn its 
problems. When this happens, the study 
may not be focused on the problems to 
which the agency is sensitive and the find- 
ings may be largely disregarded. 

No systematic studies have yet been made 
to find a scientific solution to the problem 
of how best to increase the use of sociologi- 
eal research in connection with decisions 
affecting agency policy, procedures, or or- 
ganizational structure, although Robert 
Merton, in 1949, outlined a research pro- 
posal to study the role of applied social 
science. The Ford Foundation has recent- 
ly made grants for such work.* 

The observations presented in this note 
are based principally upon the personal ex- 
periences of the writer as a research work- 
er in action programs—including the War- 
time Farm Labor Program of the Farm Se- 
curity Administration (later, the War Food 
Administration) and the Education and 
Training Program of the Veterans Admin- 


*Approved by the Washington Agricultural Ex 
periment Stations for publication. Revision of a 
paper read at the 1955 meeting of the Rural Soci- 
ological Society, at the University of Maryland. 

*#The State College of Washington, Pullman, Wash 

2Cf. C. B. Rothwell, Preface, The Policy Sctrences 
(Stanford University, Calif.: Stanford University 
Press, 1951). 

cr. W. J. Warner, “The Roles of the Sociologist,” 
and M. F. Lewis, “Participation of Sociolugists in 
Government Programs,” Bulletin of the American So- 
ciological Society (Sept. and Apr., 1951, respective 
ly) ; and Arthur Raper, “Rural Sociologists and For- 
eign Assignments,” Rural Sociology (Sept., 1953), 
pp. 264-266. 

* Robert K. Merton, “The Role of Applied Soctal 
Science in the Formation of Policy,” Philosophy of 
Science, XV1:3 (July, 1949), pp. 161-181. 

* Letter from Merton, dated July 15, 1955. 


istration—and as a rural sociologist in three 
land-grant institutions. Some reference is 
also made to comments by others on ap- 
plied research. 


GUIDES 


Although stated in positive terms for the 
sake of simplicity, the following points are 
to be considered as hypotheses for verifica- 
tion or rejection by others, preferably 
through systematic research undertaken tc 
tap the experience of a representative sam- 
ple of sociologists who have done research 
for action agencies. 


Qualifications and Attitudes of the Re- 
search Sociologist—What type of individ- 
ual is most likely to succeed? How should 
he be prepared, and what attitudes and val- 
ues would be most conducive to his success? 

A high level of professional competence 
is of fundamental importance. It does not 
follow, however, that such competence is 
sufficient. Skill in interpersonal relation- 
ships is also a very important qualification 
for an individual who is planning to under- 
take research for action agencies. As Cart- 
wright has said in his discussion of some of 
the problems encountered by social psy- 
chologists in applied research: 


It is not accident that the men who made 
the earliest advances in the application 
of social psychology, who worked out a 
modus vivendi in relation to practical 
men, were often regarded by their 
“pure” colleagues as unusually smooth 
and polished “operators,” nor is it sur- 
prising that frequently they displayed 
social values closely similar to those 
held by their clients.® 


The researcher should take the initiative 
in identifying and developing research pro- 
posals which will be of interest to the 
agency. His approach should be coopera- 
tive and constructive rather than destruc- 
tively critical He should be a “self- 


SCf. Rensis Likert and Ronald Lippitt, “The 
Utilization of Social Science” in Research Methods 
in the Behavioral Sciences, edited by Leon Festinger 
and Daniel Katz (New York: Dryden Press, 1953); 
R. K. Merton, “The Role of Applied Social Science 
in the Formation of Policy,” P. M. Hauser, “Social 
Science and Social Engineering,” Dorwin Cartwright, 
“Basic and Applied Social Psychology,” and Read 
Rain, “Natural Science and Value-Policy,” ail four 
articles in Philosophy of Science, XVI:3 (July, 
1949) ; Raper, op. cit.; and Robin Williams, “Appli- 
eation of Research to Practice in Intergroup Rela- 
tions.” American Sociological Review (beb., 1953), 
pp. 78-83. 

* Cartwright, op. cit., p. 199. 
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starter,” an individual who is able to ferret 
out for himself the significant aspects of 
problems confronting the agency. He 
should be an innovator, devoting himself 
with industry, initiative, and perception to 
the problems which confront the policy 
makers in the agency. 

A rural sociologist planning to do re- 
search for an agricultural action agency 
probably should have had personal experi- 
ence with agriculture and rural life, be- 
cause such experience will assist him in 
understanding the situations confronting 
the agency. 


Types of Problems to be Selected for 
Study.—Research for action agencies should 
generally be problem oriented, and it 
should have “face validity” in terms of the 
problems to which agency policy makers 
are sensitive. If the problem situation is 
recognized by the agency as one which re- 
quires solution, there is a ready-made mar- 
ket for the research to be accomplished. 

Sociological research would be especially 
desirable to ascertain (1) the effects of the 
agency’s policies on its clientele, and (2) 
the relative effectiveness of different com- 
munication techniques employed in at- 
tempting to accomplish agency goals. 

Such matters as office protocol involving 
relationships with clients, including the pri- 
ority system used in providing services, 
might be regarded as falling in the first 
area. The effect of agency policies on the 
economic and social welfare of clients 
would also fall in this area.’ 

The second area is probably familiar to 
most rural sociologists, because studies of 
the effectiveness of different communication 
techniques used by the Agricultural Exten- 
sion Service have already been made in 
several states.* Other studies of this type 
are under way.® 

Experience in the federal service leads 
the writer to believe that in many, perhaps 
all, action agencies there are some beliefs 
and practices which have acquired “sanc- 
tified” status and which, consequently, may 
be classified in sociological terms as agency 


‘Cr. G. W. Hill, W. L. Slocum, and R, O. Hill, 
Man-Land Adjustment, Wisconsin ADS Research 
Bull. 134 (Madison, 1938). 

8 Sociological Research on the Diffusion and Adop 
tion of New Farm Practices, report of the Subcom- 
mittee on the Diffusion and Adoption of New Farm 
Practices, The Rural Sociological Society. Ken- 
tucky Agricultural Experiment Station, Lexington 
(June, 1952). 

®*The W. K. Kellogg Foundation recently made 
grants to land-grant institutions tn Iowa, New 
York, North Carolina, and Washington, to be used 
in studies of intensive vs. extensive extension meth- 
ods. 
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mores. The prudent investigator will iden- 
tify these beliefs and practices and avoid 
them as subjects for study, at least until 
such time as they have lost sacred status. 


Motivation of Agency Opinion Leaders 
toward Utilization of Sociological Research. 
—It is obvious that some motivation for the 
use of the potential results of sociological 
research must exist before any study can be 
initiated within the framework of (or for) 
an action agency. 

It may be assumed that most agency pol- 
icy makers and administrators are aware of 
the existence of certain problems in the 
administration of their programs. There 
will be various aspects of the program and 
procedures of any organization which will 
be recognized as not functioning in an en- 
tirely satisfactory manner. Furthermore, 
many agency opinion leaders will have 
more or less well-structured ideas about 
the types of information that will assist 
them in the solution of these problems. 
They may not realize, however, that they 
might obtain assistance from sociological 
research. 


Thus, it would appear that the establish- 
ment of what Likert and Lippitt have called 
an “image of potentiality” is of funda- 
mental importance. This image of poten- 
tiality may rest upon earlier competent 
performance in research performed for ac- 
tion agencies by sociologists and social psy- 
chologists. For example, the Survey Re- 
search Center at the University of Mich- 
igan, the Social Research Service at the 
Michigan State University, and a few oth- 
er organizations have already established 
national reputations in action research. 
Recent experiences at Washington State 
College indicates that action agencies on 
the state level will seek assistance when 
they learn that it is available.11 In two re- 
cent studies at Washington State College, 
individuals who knew of the work of the 
Department of Rural Sociology and who had 
close contacts with the agency agents served 
as intermediaries and helped the depart- 
ment make contact with agency opinion 
leaders. 


10 Likert and Lippitt, op. cit., p. 582. 
Cf. W. L. Slocum, Adjustment of Veteran Train- 


ees to Farming and Rural Life, Washingion AES 
Bull. 541 (Pullman, Wash., Apr., 1958); W. L. Slo- 
cum and L. T. Empey, The Role of the Farmer in 
Upland Game Production and Hunting in Whitman 
County, Washington ABS Bull. 552 (Pullman, 
Wash., July. 1954; W. L. Slocum and H. 8. Swan- 
son, Egg Consumption Habits, Purchasing Patterns 
and Preferences of Seattle Consumers, Washington 
ABS Bull, 556 (Pullman, Wasb., Dec., 1954). 
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Development of Effective Working Rela- 
tionships.—Success in the undertaking will 
depend to a very considerable extent upon 
the establishment of a two-way channel of 
communication between agency opinion 
leaders and the research sociologist and his 
staff. To establish this channel of com- 
munication, and to maintain it, appears to 
involve early and continuing study of the 
actual structure of interpersonal relation- 
ships within the agency, so that the true 
opinion leaders and the agency channels of 
communication can be identified. 

It is also advisable for the sociologist to 
learn the “jargon” of the agency so that he 
can communicate effectively in this lan- 
guage and can translate sociological con- 
cepts into it. This is a matter of paramount 
importance. Attempts to use sociological 
terms to an appreciable extent in com- 
municating with agency personnel will be 
likely to impede rather than to facilitate 
communication. This point is especially 
pertinent for a sociologist who is employed 
on the staff of an action agency and who, 
therefore, has a continuing relationship 


with it. This was impressed upon the writ- 
er rather forcibly during a five-year period 
of employment as a research worker in the 


Veterans Administration. However, it also 
appears to have relevance for a sociologist 
who is not on the staff of an agency, but 
who is employed as a consultant or is em- 
ployed to do a specific piece of research 
for the agency. 

This emphasis upon care in the use of 
terminology does not mean that sound the- 
oretical orientation on the part of the in- 
vestigator is unimportant or that the inves- 
tigator, when communicating with agency 
personnel, should necessarily avoid theo- 
retical considerations.‘* However, theories 
cannot ordinarily be communicated to agen- 
cy policy makers in the professional termi- 
nology of the social sciences; they must be 
translated by the investigator into the lan- 
guage of the agency. 

In the establishment and maintenance of 
rapport with agency personnel, the investi- 
gator should be very cautious about claims 
of potential accomplishment. If research is 
offered as a reliable basis for the removal 
of all risk in policy making, or if some oth- 
er excessive claim is made for it, disillu- 
sionment and eventual rejection are almost 
certain to result. 

Agency opinion leaders should be encour- 
aged to participate in the research process 
at two principal stages: 

First, they must participate at the point 


29 Cf. Likert and Lippitt, op. cit., pp. 584 f. 
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at which problems are identified for study; 
and this should be more than casual con- 
currence. 

It may be regarded as practically axio- 
matic that the specific problems for study 
must be selected in cooperation with agen- 
cy policy makers. To do otherwise would 
be likely to destroy the possibility of estab- 
lishing an effective working relationship 
with such persons. The study should not 
proceed until it is evident both to the 
agency opinion leaders and to the investi- 
gator that effective communication has been 
established concerning the identification of 
the problems which are to be studied and 
the opinion leaders are made aware of how 
the answers to be obtained will be inter- 
preted in terms of the problem. It may be 
that an investigator who is making his first 
research study for an agency will have to 
be content with assuring himself that he 
clearly understands the ramifications of the 
problems as visualized by the agency per- 
sonnel. 

Second, although a good share of the in- 
terpretation of the findings must be done 
by the research worker, it must be clear 
that the interpretation of significance of 
the findings for action basically depends 
upon the agency policy makers. 

Thus, interpretation of data for use in 
policy decisions should be a two-way proc- 
ess; the data as presented by the investi- 
gator may not reveal too clearly to the 
agency personnel what the possibilities may 
be in terms of the program or problems of 
the agency unless the interaction pattern 
is structured to facilitate full understand- 
ing of the implications of the data by the 
policy makers. 

In the interpretation of the significance of 
the findings for the action agency, it may 
be wise not to wait until the report is in 
final form. In a recent consumer-prefer- 
ence study, the action agency was given se- 
lected data two weeks after completion of 
the interviews.** These data did not cor- 
respond in all respects with agency expec- 
tations, and questions were raised concern- 
ing validity. By the time the final report 
was delivered two months later, however, 
the agency opinion leaders had reconciled 
themselves to the information and accept- 
ed it at face value, and subsequently the 
findings were utilized in policy making. As 
Likert and Lippitt have indicated, early 
presentation of findings is likely to assist 
in subsequent acceptance and utilization of 
results;* however, there is some risk that 


18 Slocum and Swanson, 
14 Likert and Lippitt, op. ot D. 613. 
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premature conclusions may be reached by 
agency policy makers if they accept pre- 
liminary data without heeding the qualifi- 
— placed on such data by the sociolo- 


HAZARDS 
There are some hazards involved in do- 
ing research for action agencies which 
should be carefully weighed by a sociolo- 
gist before he decides to undertake an 
action research project. 


Improper Use of the Research.—It is pos- 
sible that some individual(s) within an 
agency, or perhaps the agency as a col- 
lectivity, may wish to defend a position or 
decision, to delay action, or even to avoid 
action, rather than to have an objective 
evaluation made with the intention of tak- 
ing action as indicated by the results of the 
study. Williams has commented on some 
of these problems.’* This hazard may some- 
times be removed by dealing with an official 
on a higher level in the agency hierarchy 
than that occupied by the individual re- 
sponsible for the work being evaluated.** 

Use of research for the purposes cited 
may be regarded as unethical from the 
standpoint of the sociological profession; 
consequently, if it develops that the prob- 
lem cannot be solved by moving negotia- 
tions up to the top level of the agency, 
the research should not be undertaken. 


Interference with the Study.—In some 
agencies, individuals will be found who 
have had some training or experience in 
sociological research. Such persons may 
feel that they are competent to make the 
technical decisions which are required in 


1* Williams, op. cit., pp. 81-83. 
1¢ Likert and Lippitt, op. cit., p. 412. 
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the conduct of the research study. In ex- 
treme cases, such individuals may asp 
be interested in exploiting the resources of 
an outside researcher for their own pur- 
poses. In such cases, they may inject 
themselves so far into the technical aspects 
of the study that the study cannot be done 
properly. This is a serious problem; and it 
may be impossible to avoid, because it is 
difficult to detect at an early stage unless 
a fairly extensive “courtship” has been con- 
ducted before the agreement to undertake 
the research is executed. 


Agency Failure to Fulfill Commitments. 
—Sometime agencies may fail to fulfill 
their commitments. Such failure may oc- 
cur in connection with experiments and is 
to be anticipated where an agency is ex- 
pected to collect data for a study being di- 
rected by an outsider. One solution to the 
latter problem is to avoid the use of agency 
personnel for the collection or processing 
of data. 

There is no easy solution to the problems 
created when an agency fails to conduct an 
experiment according to the plan. 


Problems of Publication of Results.—The 
results of a study may be of such a nature 
that the agency may wish to suppress the 
report or may regard it as unsuitable for 
publication. This is probably a fairly com- 
mon difficulty. Studies of agency problems 
are almost certain to disclose “dirty linen” 
which agency opinion leaders may feel 
should be “laundered” privately and not 
exposed to public view. This is a real 
problem for a sociologist, since sociologists 
ordinarily regard publication of results as 
a matter of primary importance. The so- 
lution may be to publish material which is 
of scientific value without disclosing spe- 
cific problems of the agency. 





BOOK REVIEWS 
Edited by Walter C. McKain, Jr. 


Family, Socialization and Interaction Pro- 
cess. By Talcott Parsons and Robert 
F. Bales, in collaboration with James 
Olds, Morris Zelditch, Jr., and Philip 
E. Slater. Glencoe, Ill: The Free 
Press, 1955. Pp. 422. $6.00. 


This is an unusual book on many counts. 
It both challenges and discourages the 
reader. This review will demonstrate why. 
The book departs from the organization of 
“family” books in that it is not a textbook, 
nor a manual for parents, nor a unified 
treatment of research findings pertaining to 
the family which graduate students might 
desire. Less than a third of its chapters 
and appendices refer to the family as such; 
the authors are largely oriented to other 
issues: “Personality as a System of Action,” 
“Mechanisms of Personality,” “Role Dif- 
ferentiation in Small Decision-Making 
Groups,” “Levels of Cultural Generality,” 
and the “Processes of Generalization.” 

The organization of the book unfolds in 
the Preface, where the advantages are elab- 
orated of attempting for the first time an 
integration of the strands of theory and the 
tissues of research findings from the sociol- 
ogy of the family, the psychology of per- 
sonality, the comparative study of kinship 
structure, and the experimental study of 
small groups. Talcott Parsons opens the 
collection of papers with an overview of 
the “American Family in the Total Soci- 
ety,” noting the strains introduced by the 
necessity of close articulation between the 
particularistically oriented family system 
and the universalistically oriented occupa- 
tional system. However, the senior author 
sees virtue in the increased specialization 
of the nuclear family around the basic 
function of socialization. He interprets the 
loss of functions and the elaboration of the 
remaining tasks as evidence not of decline 
but of an increase in importance of the 
family in contemporary society. He makes 
the interesting point with respect to the 
family’s socialization function that it not 
only involves the domestication of children 
but that the family of procreation makes 
possible the completion of the socialization 
of the parents left unfinished by their fam- 
ilies of orientation. In a second chapter, 
Parsons elaborates the interrelations of 
family structure and socialization processes 
in which he successfully translates the 
Freudian stages (oral, anal, oedipal, laten- 


cy, and genital) into the terminology of 
personality and social system theory, a dis- 
tinct contribution to the literature. 

The discussion of personality as a system 
of action and the treatment of the mech- 
anisms of personality (with James Olds) as 
they arise in socialization are both too ab- 
stract and too interlarded with undefined 
exotic terms to be entirely intelligible to 
this reviewer. Fortunately, these chapters 
are followed by two of the most concrete 
and readable papers in the book—namely, 
chapters on role differentiation—one by 
Bales and Slater, the other by Zelditch. 
Bales and Slater look at the phenomenon 
of leadership coalitions and the differentia- 
tion of leadership types into two—instru- 
mental “idea” men and expressive “best 
liked” men—which are observed in their 
small experimental decision-making groups. 
They courageously translate the implica- 
tions of their findings for nuclear families 
which they equate with contrived problem- 
solving groups only insofar as they are 
small groups facing problems. In their age 
and sex composition, and in their elabora- 
tion of a common culture, nuclear families 
are manifestly much more complex; never- 
theless, in the process of meeting and solv- 
ing problems the authors hypothesize that 
they, too, develop a dual leadership with 
the two complements of instrumental and 
expressive specializations. The husband- 
father elaborates the “idea” man speciali- 
zation and the wife-mother the “best liked” 
expressive role. In the subsequent paper, 
Zelditch demonstrates, by a careful exami- 
nation of ethnographic reports on a sample 
of societies covering most of the world, 
that this differentiation of specialization is 
found in nuclear families elsewhere both in 
patrilineal and matrilineal societies — that 
the number of confirmations greatly out- 
number the exceptions. 

Why, then, will readers be discouraged 
by this book? The book has not been proc- 
essed for the general reader. It is sad that 
the publisher did not hold the authors to 
a more finished and intelligible product. 
Only the Preface and chapters 5 and 6 are 
ready for consumption by readers who 
have not attended the senior author’s sem- 
inars. The many charts distributed through 
the book are visually illuminating only 
when the legend and narrative which ac- 
company them are entirely clear. Unfor- 
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tunately, it appears to this reviewer that 
charts are resorted to when the narrative 
is muddiest, with the hope that placing the 
variables into spatial dimensions will some- 
how clarify what words have failed to do. 
The worst offenders are the charts depict- 
ing binary fission in personality and social 
organization. The style is uneven among 
the several papers — varying from lucidly 
written essays containing brilliantly con- 
ceived and tightly reasoned propositions 
about personality, the nuclear family, and 
society, to cryptic working papers such as 
one might share with a graduate seminar 
with the hope that discussion would bring 
about clarification and suggest concrete il- 
lustrations to carry the abstractions. The 
authors’ only solution when they could see 
their points were not covered in sufficient 
detail to be intelligible was to refer the 
reader to an earlier publication entitled ap- 
propriately, Working Papers. Alas, few 
readers will wish to read two books in 
order to understand one. 

A second shortcoming is the authors’ 
failure to place their work in the context of 
previous writing and research on the fam- 
ily. The book is unburdened with refer- 
ences to the hundreds of essays and re- 
searches conducted by family specialists in 
the past twenty years (Foote and Cottrell’s 
rigorously limited bibliography covering 
only bona-fide research reports contains 
1,031 items for 1945-54 alone; see Identity 
and Interpersonal Competence, 1955, pp. 
231-290). The authors cite the work of on- 
ly three of these family researchers—they 
either do not read what others have writ- 
ten relevant to their problem or do not 
consider it important to link their work 
cumulatively with their predecessors. 

Finally, the book is uneven in underpin- 
ning its generalizations by empiricai find- 
ings. The treatise is rich in generaliza- 
tions of the “sociology by assertion” type, 
although Parsons speaks of the volume in 
its empirical aspect as a study of the so- 
ciology of the American family. There is 
precious little evidence of any empirical 
research on American families reported. 
The American family in this book is an ab- 
straction indeterminately urban and mid- 
dle-class. Rural-urban, regional, and class 
variations are rendered residual as are dif- 
ferences due to family size, ordinal position 
of children, and stage of the life cycle. 
The book is primarily a collection of 
rich theoretical speculations with respect to 
the interplay between personality, family, 
social system, and culture. The two papers 
which constitute exceptions to this assertion 
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are the empirical reports by Bales and Slat- 
er and by Zelditch, whose concepts are op- 
erationally defined and whose procedures 
for reaching conclusions are openly de- 


scribed. 
REUBEN HILL. 


Institute for Research in Social Science, 
University of North Carolina. 


Professionalizer, Traditionalizer, and Uti- 
lizer. By Robert W. Habenstein and 
Edwin A. Christ. Columbia, Mo.: Uni- 
versity of Missouri, 1955. Pp. x + 164. 
$2.00. 

In this research the problems attacked 
were: (1) the work and self-conception of 
the general duty nurse in nonmetropolitan 
Missouri hospitals; and (2) how current so- 
ciological theory regarding developments in 
nursing as an occupation might explain, 
partially explain, or fail to explain the 
specific kinds or classes of situations found 
in the course of research. Data on the 
duties and self-conception of the gen- 
eral duty nurse were gathered in 182 
unstructured interviews, of which 162 
were taped. Many comments made by 
interviewees after the formal interview 
was completed or during other phases 
of the research were used in the analy- 
ses. In addition, social and occupational 
characteristics of the professional and non- 
professional nursing personnel in the cen- 
tral Missouri hospitals were derived from 
668 personal data schedules filled out by 
nurses in the 24 general hospitals studied. 

An adequate description of methodology, 
lacking in so many research reports, was 
given by the authors. In this study, hos- 
pitals were categorized as large or small 
and subdivided into five types: (1) tax- 
supported county or municipal hospitals 
staffed by medical doctors, (2) tax-sup- 
ported county or municipal hospitals staffed 
jointly by medical doctors and by osteo- 
paths, (3) proprietary hospitals operated by 
medical doctors, (4) proprietary hospitals 


operated by osteopathic doctors, and (5) 
hospitals controlled by religious groups. 
The title of this study—Professionalizer, 
Traditionalizer, and Utilizer—is intriguing, 
but it does not portray the study’s full con- 


tribution. A “professionalizer” is a nurse 
who is interested in professionalism. She 
uses scientific knowledge in her work and 
is interested in advancing the standards and 
efficiency of her profession. The “tradi- 
tionalizer” is the nurse who is backward- 
looking—that is, interested in maintaining 
the status quo and thus somewhat in oppo- 
sition to the professionalizer. The “uti- 
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lizer” is the nurse who sees nursing as a 
job which occupies her time and produces 
an income to purchase the higher level of 
living for her family or, if she is the main 
wage earner, as a means of making a living. 
This typology is useful, especially when one 
recognizes that the types consist of config- 
urations of behavior and are not deter- 
mined by kind of training or degree 
acquired. 

The authors have made many important 
observations in their reporting. The rela- 
tionship, for example, between physical 
arrangements and occupational segregation 
is noted when a comparison is made be- 
tween the new and old section of one hos- 
pital. A linen closet in the old section of 
the hospital was used as a hangout and 
place to share coffee by all the personnel— 
nurses, practical nurses, and nurses aides. 
The new section had a glassed-in nursing 
station with a lounge off it. This station 
“office” soon became off-limits to nonpro- 
fessional nurses, and the lounge and the 
coffee made there were only for the pro- 
fessional nurses. The nonprofessionals as 
a result arranged their own coffee para- 
phernalia elsewhere. Another development 
in new hospitals is an electrical communi- 
cation system whereby the head nurse, 
without leaving her station, can talk di- 
rectly with personnel while they are in 
workrooms or patients’ rooms. In addition 
to increasing the distance between profes- 
sional and nonprofessional nurses, this re- 
moves the professional nurses—who do 
mostly supervision—one step further from 
the patient, since they no longer have to 
make trips to patients’ rooms to give orders 
to nurses where they happen to be working. 

It was noted that the small rural hos- 
pital seldom provides the isolation of func- 
tions or the specialized technicians to carry 
out the many jobs within a hospital. This 
means the general duty nurse has to take 
on these responsibilities which include X- 
ray work, diet preparation, and, in the ab- 
sence of a physician, duties associated with 
the operating and delivery rooms which 
normally are done only by physicians. 

This study points out rather clearly that 
administrative procedures in hospitals leave 
much to be desired, even though poor 
administrative procedures and _ inefficient 
operation may not be correlated with 
the level of therapeutic efficiency. It is 
quite evident that the present adminis- 
tration of these hospitals has failed to spell 
out the duties, rights, privileges, and orders 
of the different levels of supervision within 
a hospital. In the hospitals operated by re- 
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ligious orders, control at all levels is with 
members of the order regardless of their 
medical or nursing competence. This means 
that at all times the religious hierarchal au- 
thority replaces knowledge of medicine of 
patient care in decision making. 

Nurses are in a seller’s market. When a 
comparison is made between the ideal in 
staffing, as expressed in the manuals, and 
the situation as it exists today, it is found 
that the day shift comes closest to the ideal, 
although in most hospitals the ratio of pro- 
fessional to nonprofessional nurses does not 
reach the ideal even in the day shift. 

In this study, again it is pointed out that 
“problem patients”—those who do not ac- 
cept the patient role of docile submissive- 
ness—receive perfunctory services as they 
do in most other hospitals. This, of course, 
is just what they need the least if their 
health is to be improved most expedi- 
tiously. 

It is clearly emphasized in this work how 
professionalism is used to cover mistakes 
through the maintenance of secrecy. The 
errors made by the nonprofessional nurses 
are always remembered, whereas those by 
the professional nurses are covered up or 
quickly forgotten. Objections which pro- 
fessional nurses have to practical nurses’ 
uniforms and other symbols of wearing ap- 
parel are related to the challenge which 
practical nurses are offering to professional 
nurses. It is becoming more and more ap- 
parent that practical nurses will be accept- 
ed in positions of authority or supervision, 
such as head nurse in charge of maternity, 
as the shortage of professional nurses con- 
tinues. 

The authors make the mistake observed 
elsewhere of considering intelligence to be 
the same as training. A statement like this, 
for example, is inexcusable in the light of 
present knowledge: “less intelligent—un- 
trained licensed practical nurse.” 

In discussing the “impediment” of visitors 
to patients, the authors neglect to consider 
the function of such visiting. When pa- 
tients enter the hospital they become iso- 
lated from the security-giving relationships 
of their friends and family members, which 
is an impediment to recovery. The pres- 
ence of visitors for the patients might coun- 
teract this, as was demonstrated in a study 
of unrestricted visitors to a children’s ward 
in an English hospital. The authors stud- 
ied nonmetropolitan hospitals; yet they 
could not refrain from comparing these 
with metropolitan hospitals. The result is 
that rural idealism is manifested even 
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though they have no data on metropolitan 
hospitals. 

The report’s readability, although not 
bad, is inhibited by the authors’ inclination 
to Latin phrases. It is hoped that the 
authors will prepare a briefer report for 
non-social-scientists, so that as wide a 
reading as possible of their work will be 
obtained. 

The American Nurses Association should 
be complimented for financing this study 
and further complimented for their inten- 
tion to extend it. One of the authors has a 
grant from the American Nurses Founda- 
tion to continue. The forward-looking atti- 
tude of the American Nurses Association, 
which sets aside 75 cents from each mem- 
ber’s dues for research, should do much to 
produce data which can be used to improve 
nursing services. 

WALTER E. Borex. 
New York State Department of Health, 
Albany, New York. 


After Divorce. By William J. Goode. Glen- 
coe, Ill: The Free Press, 1956. Pp. xv 
+ 381. $6.00. 

Popular and scientific interest and con- 
cern with problems of marriage and the 
family is attested by a continuing flood of 
publications dealing with these subjects. 
Some of the writings are simple descrip- 
tions that attempt to portray current or 
changing marital and family patterns. 
Some are moralistic in tone. Many, in the 
how-to-do-it category, prescribe ways to 
avoid marital conflict, divorce, or discord, 
and ways to achieve marital success as de- 
fined by some criteria. There are other 
books produced by competent scientists that 
seek explanations of vital marriage-and- 
family problems in terms of relevant bod- 
ies of theory and of researchable hypothe- 


ses. 

William Goode’s book, After Divorce, is 
a lengthy and rather laborious combination 
of description and detailed analyses of ques- 
tionnaire data derived from a sample of 425 
divorced mothers in the Detroit Metropoli- 
tan Area. The data were collected, during 
the winter of 1948, by means of a long 
questionnaire with structured and open- 
ended questions. The sample design pro- 
vided for four time-groups of respondents: 
those divorced for two, eight, fourteen, and 
twenty-six months, respectively, at time of 
interview. The sample was limited to di- 
vorced mothers who were between the ages 
of 20 and 38 years when divorce occurred. 
The central problem of the study is to de- 
scribe the post-divorce “adjustmental pro- 
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cess.” This process is defined in terms of 
a series of steps or tasks involving redefi- 
nitions of the self, identification with new 
friends, and eventual achievement of a re- 
newed identity as wife and mother through 
remarriage. 

The book is organized into 22 chapters 
and methodological appendices. The aims 
and description of the study are set forth 
in the first two chapters. These are fol- 
lowed by a chapter describing the social 
backgrounds of the couples under study. 
Consideration is given to the representa- 
tiveness of the sample with respect to such 
factors as rural-urban background, ethnic 
origins, religion, race, education, and age at 
marriage. Since a large proportion of the 
divorcees were of lower-class status and 
were Negroes, two general chapters are 
presented to show that (1) there is in fact 
an inverse correlation between divorce in- 
cidence and social class, and (2) the Ameri- 
can divorce rate is higher among Negroes 
than among whites. 

Beginning with the sixth chapter, a series 
of eleven chapters deal in great detail with 
a multiplicity of factors pertaining to the 
prior marriages of the subjects in the in- 
vestigation. Presumably, the logic of this 
presentation is that of defining potential 
antecedents of the post-divorce adjustment 
processes. Definition and description is ac- 
companied, however, by attempts to ex- 
plain various factors in terms of other fac- 
tors. For example, there is a search for 
the correlates of marital duration and for 
factors associated with the wife’s divorce 
trauma, as well as such superficial analyses 
as that of factors associated with who first 
suggested the divorce, husband or wife. In 
carrying through these analyses, the author 
certainly did not shun hard work and tre- 
mendous expenditures of time and energy. 
Unfortunately, much of the analysis is on 
a superficial level and gives the appearance 
that the author persists in losing sight of 
the central problem of the work. 

Chapters 17 through 22 deal more di- 
rectly with the adjustment tasks of the di- 
vorced mothers. Chapters are devoted to 
the divorcee’s friendship circles and oppor- 
tunities to meet people, to her dating ac- 
tivities, to events leading to remarriage, 
to her relations with her former husband, 
to the effects of divorce on her children, 
and, for the remarried, to her appraisals of 
the new marriage. Much of the material in 
this part of the book is descriptive, with 
only minimum efforts to relate post-divorce 
events systematically to the antecedents 
presented in the earlier chapters. 
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Many findings of this study are interest- 
ing and useful additions to knowledge in 
the family field. One of the most important 
findings is that children are not a barrier to 
the remarriage of those mothers who di- 
vorce. Of those who had been divorced for 
about twenty-six months, more than half 
had already remarried and remarriage was 
imminent for at least half of the remainder. 
The findings also indicate the need for 
reappraisal of earlier views of the quality 
of second marriages following divorce, and 
of the prevailing views about the adverse 
effects of divorce on children. 


As a scientific contribution to the under- 
standing of family behavior, this book is 
subject to two major criticisms: First, the 
work is not well oriented to a significant 
body of theory nor to a derivative set of 
hypotheses pertaining to the antecedents of 
post-divorce behaviors. Such an orienta- 
tion is needed to give unity, direction, and 
significance to the methods and findings. 
It is true that reference group theory, role 
theory, and self theory seem to be implicit 
in the study but are not actually used as 
an organizing frame of reference. This 
limitation is reflected in the questionnaire- 
and-pencil type of method for data collect- 


ing, a method that is ceasing to have high 
regard among social scientists interested in 
explaining significant social phenomena. 


The second major criticism centers 
around methods of analyzing the data. One 
gets the impression that much of the work 
of stating relationships among variables or 
categories is concern with sheer trivia and 
hardly worthy of the time and energy of a 
serious social scientist. Of what possible 
use, for example, is this bit of information? 
—Of the wives who do not know their ex- 
husband’s feelings about them, 84 per cent 
say they never have arguments with their 
second husband about their first husband, 
while 60 per cent of those who think their 
first husband is still in love with them nev- 
er have such arguments (p. 337). This is 
mentioned because such banalities occur 
with considerable frequency in the book. 
Moreover, considerable space is given to 
describing small percentage differences of 
doubtful significance, and to describing 
larger differences based on very small sub- 
samples, without regard to reliability. 

One great contribution at the conceptual 
level is made by this book. It explodes the 
view that divorce is to be taken as a valid 
index of social disorganization. Presum- 
ably a disorganized society is one in which 
many persons are lacking identification in 
well-defined and acceptable statuses or so- 
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cial positions. In other words, many oc- 
cupy ill-defined and ambiguous statuses. 
It is true that the divorcee is characterized 
by a high degree of ambiguity in the social 
role and status system of modern society. 
However, it is now clear that most younger 
divorcees, whether or not they have chil- 
dren, find a solution rather quickly in re- 
marriage and in the reéstablishment of a 
fixed identity in the family system. 
A. R. MANGus. 


Departments of Agricultural Economics 
& Rural Sociology 


and 
Sociology & Anthropology, 
Ohio State University. 


Exploring English Character. By Geoffrey 
Gorer. New York: Criterion Books, 
Inc., 1955. Pp. vii + 483. Standard 
edition, $5.00; complete edition, $8.50. 

The author of this book, having previ- 
ously written about both the American and 
Russian peoples, was invited by the popu- 
lar Sunday paper, The People, to make a 
study of the English people, and to write a 
series of newspaper articles based upon the 
findings. Accordingly, he wrote an initial 
article calling for volunteer informants. 
More than fourteen thousand persons re- 
sponded and were sent questionnaires. Of 
these, 75 per cent returned the filled sched- 
ules, and 5,000 of them were tabulated. 
The population sample thus obtained poorly 
represented the age and income structure 
of the population, but was plausible in 
terms of geographic distribution and mari- 
tal status. 

Selection of the 65 items included in the 
questionnaire was determined largely by 
certain assumptions of the author with re- 
spect to such matters as the reputed ag- 
gressive character of the English people, 
their shyness, their moral principles and 
religious views, their sexual behavior, their 
child-rearing practices, and the like. In 
studying the results, the author concluded 
that the replies were remarkably frank, and 
that the mass of detail supplied by the re- 
spondents was both abundant and reveal- 
ing. 

After studying 108 cross-tabulated sta- 
tistical tables (which are included in the 
complete edition of the book) drawn from 
the questionnaire data, the author con- 
cludes that “fundamentally English char- 
acter has changed very little in the last 
150 years.” Superficial changes have been 
great, but the total effect of these changes 
has been to bring under control the var- 
ious traditional forms of expressing the 
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aggressive spirit. The feat of achieving 
such control apparently has been a heroic 
one since, according to the hypothesis of 
the author, it has resulted both in a general 
decline of energy and in widespread guilt 
feelings and attitudes of secrecy. Privacy 
is now appreciated, and self-depreciation 
is common—often in terms of understate- 
ment. Humor serves as an outlet either for 
self-abuse or for the abuse of others. “Mo- 
tiveless” vandalism is regarded as another 
outlet. So, the author believes that the 
aggressive spirit of the English people still 
persists, but with reduced potential; and 
that “war against a wicked enemy” is prob- 
ably the only stimulus that would release 
the forces of righteous anger today. 

The picture presented in these well- 
written chapters, however, suggests to this 
reviewer that what Gorer describes repre- 
sents an actual transformation of English 
character and not merely a veneer overlay 
in terms of suppressive discipline. Gorer’s 
interpretation suggests that the English 
people are biologically an aggressive peo- 
ple, and that they have reluctantly sub- 
mitted to the discipline of higher civiliza- 
tion, without fundamental change of na- 
ture. Modern sociologists would scarcely 
regard this view as tenable. 

Obviously, the method used in collecting 
the data was faulty to the point of being 
serious. Aside from the internal imbal- 
ance of the sample, there is no way of 
knowing what differences might exist be- 
tween the attitudes and confessed practices 
of the respondents and of those who did 
not respond. The results are provocative, 
however, and the book is well worth read- 
ing. Apparently the author is familiar with 
the history of the English people, and he 
uses that knowledge to advantage. Also, 
his hypothesis—that the English police, by 
virtue of their selection, training, and ad- 
ministrative control, have come to stand as 
a symbol of what the English people are, 
and that, as a consequence, they have ex- 
erted a powerful psychological influence in 
shaping the present character of these peo- 
ple—is one that will bear further investi- 
gation. If this is found to be true, certain 
other peoples, notably our own, might 
profit from the knowledge. 


CHARLEs E. LIVEty. 


Department of Rural Sociology, 
University of Missouri. 


Red, Black, Blond and Olive: Studies in 
Four Civilizations: Zufi, Haiti, Soviet 
Russia, Israel. By Edmund Wilson. 
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New York: Oxford University Press, 
1956. Pp. viii + 500. $6.75. 

All the essays in this collection have ap- 
peared in published form over the past 
twenty years (1935-1954). They deal with 
the cultures of four societies visited by Wil- 
son for periods of not more than a month 
(Zufii, Haiti, Israel) to five months (Soviet 
Russia). They are not, despite the sub- 
title of the book, “studies in civilizations” 
in the ordinary meaning of that expression. 
They do not, that is, attempt a systematic 
description and analysis of the various in- 
stitutions of these cultures as a standard 
ethnography or social history might do. 
They attempt, rather, to convey a picture 
of selected aspects of both the world-view 
and national character (although the author 
never uses these terms) of these people; 
and in this aim they are eminently suc- 
cessful. Indeed, there are few “scientific” 
ethnographies known to this reviewer that 
equal them in this respect. 

What emerges from these essays is an 
amazingly graphic portrayal of these four 
peoples, as people, based, nevertheless, not 
on “psychological” but on “cultural” data. 
For Wilson writes not merely as a fine jour- 
nalist with a flair for personal description. 
He writes as a highly perceptive observer, 
whose perceptions are channeled by a vast 
knowledge of cultural history, and whose 
insights are distilled through a theoretical 
mind sensitive to the broader implications 
of its discrete percepts. 

In short, while these essays may deal, for 
example, with Zufii ceremonies, Soviet hos- 
pitals, Haitian novelists, or Israeli religious 
sects, the reader is seldom left with a de- 
scription of the merely particular. Almost 
always, Wilson manages to show, whether 
implicitly or explicitly, the general in the 
particular; so that the particular is usually 
seen as part of a larger culture pattern and, 
frequently, as representative of the pat- 
tern. Sometimes, moreover, the discussions 
transcend the local culture in their con- 
cern, if only by implication, with theoreti- 
cal problems of a trans-cultural nature. 
Wilson’s analysis of Hebrew and Russian 
grammatical categories, for example, in 
their relationship to such phenomena as 
time concepts, historical perspective, and 
modes of thought, is remarkably similar to 
the type of analysis associated with such 
names in scientific linguistics as Edward 
Sapir and Benjamin Whorf. 

Probably the most interesting—as well as 
the longest—section of the book is that de- 
voted to the Soviet Union. The essays in 
this section were first published in 1936 and 
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were based on Wilson’s trip to that country 
in 1935. They are of interest, not only for 
the author’s description of the country at a 
critical juncture in its development (just 
prior to Stalin’s bid for absolute power and 
the consequent purges), but also for the 
insights they provide into the mind of the 
author—a then sympathetic observer. Al- 
though long since disabused of any illu- 
sions he may have had concerning the So- 
viet Union, Wilson has not altered (and 
this takes courage today) what he wrote at 
that time. And it is fascinating to read his 
attempts to justify some of the things he 
sees. The stress on the last word in the 
previous sentence is important; for, unlike 
most partisans of the Soviet Union at that 
time, Wilson did not repress or distort those 
aspects of the regime which violated his 
liberal values. He perceived them and he 
reported them. But having satisfied his 
sense of journalistic integrity, he then (of- 
ten, but not always) vitiates the implicit 
indictment of the regime by pointing to 
something positive in the Soviet Union or 
to something negative in the West. 

Red, Black, Blond and Olive is not “so- 
cial science” as that term is used today. It 
is, rather, reporting in the very best tradi- 
tion of humanistic, literary journalism. As 
such it will be read with interest and profit, 
not only by the layman but by any social 
scientist who appreciates urbanity, insight, 
and magnificent prose. 

MEtrorp E. SPrro. 


Department of Sociology and Anthropology, 
University of Connecticut. 


Group-Centered Leadership. By Thomas 


Gordon. Boston, Mass.: Houghton 
Mifflin Company, 1955. Pp. xii + 366. 
$6.75. 

This is a book, written by a consulting 
psychologist, for the leaders of many kinds 
of groups. It attempts to convey an under- 
standing of an application of democracy to 
small groups. It is a case study of group 
experience, supported by subjective reports 
of those who shared in that experience. 

Part One presents the philosophical and 
theoretical foundations of the kind of lead- 
ership considered “one in which the basic 
aim of the leader is to tap and develop the 
creative resources of his group members.” 
Part Two describes an experience in which 
this leadership approach is planned, tested, 
and evaluated. Part Three describes and 
evaluates the attempt of an industrial lead- 
er to try out group-centered leadership in 
an industrial organization. 
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In the first chapters of the book, the 
author calls attention to psychological stud- 
ies of leadership and experiments in lead- 
ership training. In various ways he con- 
trasts a leader-centered approach with a 
group-centered approach to problems of 
leadership, claiming that the latter is based 
on a “positive, hopeful, and constructive 
view of man” (p. 42). 

The form of leadership which he de- 
scribes is conceptualized as an interaction 
between a person and a group; is relative 
to the situation; and shifts the focus of at- 
tention from a single leader to a role po- 
tentially occupied by any group member. 
Group membership is seen as an opportu- 
nity for self-actualization or for the indi- 
vidual “to become that for which he has 
the potential” (p. 55). 

The chapter dealing with barriers to con- 
structive participation and effective com- 
munication discusses psychological factors 
to which any leader, teacher, or super- 
visor needs to be sensitive. 


The group dynamics movement and psy- 
chotherapy are considered as origins of the 
type of leadership advanced by the author. 
His summary of research studies of leader- 
ship points to the need for further study as 
well as suggesting the point of departure 
in the workshop experiment at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. 

Presenting the case study of this work- 
shop, the author indicates limitations as 
well as creative results of the process, and 
raises questions which frequently occur to 
the planner-of-programs. Throughout the 
book he emphasizes the central problem of 
the leader in facilitating, rather than inhib- 
iting a group’s development, in helping the 
group “actualize its potential.” Leadership 
training is seen as essentially attitude- 
training in contrast to techniques-training. 

In his chapter “A Description of the 
Group-Centered Leader,” the writer dis- 
cusses attitudinal foundations of the lead- 
er’s role and describes his philosophy and 
behavior. Some of the distinctive func- 
tions performed by this type of leader are 
considered to be: listening, conveying ac- 
ceptance, and “linking.” He points out 
some common misunderstandings about the 
leader’s role, indicating that listening may 
not mean agreeing, that group-centered 
leadership is more than “laissez-faire,” and 
that reflecting meanings is more than a 
“mechanical technique.” A parallel listing 
of condensed statements describing the 
contrasting philosophies and behaviors of 
the group-centered and leader-guided ap- 
proaches concludes the chapter. 
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Gordon examines and illustrates with 
references to group situations some of the 
problems deriving from the “impact of 
group-centered leadership.” The process 
of group development is described with 
reference to clinical-type data gathered at 
the workshop experiments. Evaluation of 
the experience in a self-directing group was 
conducted by delegates at the end of the 
workshop and again some six months later. 
Significant changes were noted in the 
workshop group’s membership character- 
istics, attitudes, and behavior when com- 
pared with the control group. The two 
concluding chapters present a case descrip- 
tion of group-centered leadership in a 
small industrial organization and report a 
follow-up study which evaluated this lead- 
ership attempt at the end of a year. 

The book is a valuable addition to the 
community organization and group work 
fields as a presentation of theoretical back- 
ground for a type of leadership, as a means 
of providing incentive to experimentation 
in more effective group action, and as stim- 
ulation for continuing research. 

WILLIAM M. SmiIrTu, JR. 


Department of Child Development, 
Pennsylvania State University. 


Our Natural Resources, Their Development 
and Use. Edited by Juanita Morris 
Kreps. New York: H. W. Wilson Com- 
pany, 1955. Pp. 189. $2.00. 

This small handbook is Number 2 in Vol- 
ume 27 of “The Reference Shelf,” which, 
over a number of years, has been a regu- 
lar publication of H. W. Wilson and Com- 
pany, a concern widely known for its Read- 
ers Guide to Periodical Literature, Cumu- 
lative Book Index, Agricultural Index, and 
other indispensable library aids. There are 
six numbers to a volume, each (separately 
bound) reprinting, with some abridgement, 
articles and addresses on current contro- 
versial questions. As in the case of the 
present title, each number deals with a sin- 
gle subject and gives background informa- 
tion and pro and con arguments, followed 
by a comprehensive bibliography. 

The volume reviewed is on a timely sub- 
ject, for, during the recent few years of the 
Eisenhower administration, national con- 
sciousness has been stirred over the wise 
use of our natural resources in a manner 
comparable only to the days of Theodore 
Roosevelt, Gifford Pinchot, Charles R. Van 
Hise, and other leaders in the conservation 
movement in the early years of the present 
century. The present-day focus is upon 
the issue of private versus public owner- 
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ship and control of our natural resources: 
“that is, to what extent should the conser- 
vation and control of our existing resources 
and the development of new resources be 
left in private hands, and to what extent 
should these tasks be assumed by govern- 
ment?” 

Historically, the Democratic party has 
favored a larger measure of public control, 
and, during the twenty years 1933-1953, 
national policy followed this pattern. The 
Republican party has been for private con- 
trol, and since its return to power has been 
endeavoring to make good its campaign 
promises to return these resources to pri- 
vate hands. The change in policy has pro- 
voked bitter, partisan debate, and created 
anew issues as to who shall conserve and 
control, and to what extent—the govern- 
ment or private enterprise—in such re- 
source areas as tidelands (oil), other pub- 
lic lands (timber, grazing rights, subsurface 
mineral rights), and hydroelectric power 
(“Dixon-Yates” and “Hell’s Canyon”), as 
well as who shall develop the tremendous 
potential of atomic energy, the secrets of 
which have heretofore been carefully pro- 
tected by the government on _ security 
grounds. 

The selections in the book are well made 
and have been attractively edited for inter- 
esting as well as solid reading, and a nice 
impartiality is maintained in the balance 
of pro and con arguments. Students of so- 
cial ecology will find in this little book an 
excellent introduction, within reasonable 
compass, to the current controversies over 
hydroelectric power, tideland oil, public 
lands, and atomic energy. The bibliogra- 
phy (pp. 180-189, in six-point type) will be 
valuable for more detailed study of the 
topic. It must be remembered, however, 
that the issues concerned are so “heated” 
at the present time that, as in the case of 
the Dixon-Yates controversy, the day-to- 
day story must be followed in newspapers 
and magazines. 

WILson GEE. 
Department of Rural Social Economics, 
University of Virginia. 


Public Education in the South Today and 
Tomorrow: A Statistical Survey. Edit- 
ed by Ernst W. Swanson and John A. 
Griffin. Chapel Hill: University of 
North Carolina Press, 1955. Pp. xiv + 
137. $5.00. 

In this volume, by an economist and a 
sociologist who joined forces, are the re- 
sults of the research conducted in a second 
phase of the Ashmore Project. There are 
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sixty-four tables based on studies by John 
M. Maclachlan, Truman M. Pierce and as- 
sociates, and the senior author. Each table 
is accompanied by a concise and clear 
analysis. There are, in addition, an intro- 
duction and an appendix. The latter deals 
with the methodology of the work. 

This book represents an attempt to pro- 
vide background material for the use of 
southern leaders who are concerned with 
the future course of public education in the 
South. In this undertaking, materials deal- 
ing with the following aspects of the prob- 
lem are presented: changes in the size and 
composition of the population; projections 
to 1960 of the effects of these changes upon 
enrollment and average daily attendance; 
deficiencies in the educational programs of 
the Southern States; estimates of the cost 
of equalizing facilities for whites and Ne- 
groes, and for urban and rural areas, and 
of eliminating deficits; projections of the 
cost of meeting increased enrollments and 
average daily attendance; and estimates of 
the South’s ability to meet the cost in- 
volved. 

The tables and analyses are grouped into 
eight chapters entitled: “The People of the 
South,” “The Children of the South,” “Some 
Quantitative Measures of Southern School- 
ing,” “What the South Is Spending for 
Schooling,” “Projection of School-Age Pop- 
ulation, Enrollment, and Average Daily At- 
tendance,” “The Price of Equality and Im- 
provement,” “The Projection of Southern 
Income,” and “The South’s Ability to Pay.” 
Wherever feasible, the data have been pre- 
sented for each of the Southern States, 
along with totals for the South, the non- 
South, and the United States. 

The authors have successfully integrated 
the materials presented, and are to be com- 
mended for producing a highly readable 
book, and for their discriminating selection 
of tables from the mass of data at their dis- 
posal. It will prove to be a valuable source 
of information for anyone concerned with 
policy making in public education in the 
South, and for all those who are interested 
in the public school question in the South 
today. 

J. V. D. SAUNDERs. 
Division of Sociology and Rural Life, 
Mississippi State College. 


Fact-Finding with Rural People. By the 
Food and Agricultural Organization of 
the United Nations. Rome, 1955. Pp. 
xii + 138. $1.50. 

Among the experts in the United Nations 
community, there is a good deal of aware- 
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ness that social enquiries are needed to 
guide policy. Hence, a number of field 
studies have been undertaken prior to, or 
as part of, Technical Assistance. The Food 
and Agriculture Organization has gone fur- 
ther. It employs a rural sociologist, and 
the Rural Welfare Branch of the Agricul- 
ture Division published a useful hand- 
book, Essentials of Rural Welfare, in 1949. 
Now it has delivered itself of a text on the 
conception and gestation of rural social 
surveys. A recent seminar in South Amer- 
ica has already made use of the Spanish 
edition—which is welcome news, since so 
far only European countries have asked the 
FAO to train personnel in methods of social 
surveying. No doubt other seminars will 
follow suit elsewhere; and, after the semi- 
nars, we shall get some field studies on 
areas about which we know practically 
nothing. 

The book makes a valuable contribution 
to teaching. It is an intelligent, sober, 
workmanlike piece of writing. Its language 
is clear and straightforward, with the soli- 
tary exception of the impossivle neologism, 
“followership” (p. 103). The matter is ad- 
vanced at a quick pace and covers most of 
the ground to be expected in a survey of 
surveys—namely, (1) a discussion of the 
main steps to be taken in planning a local 
survey; (2) the difficulties encountered in 
conducting a survey; (3) the kind of facts 
which may be elicited by survey methods; 
and (4) a list of helpful literature. 

A good quality of this book is that it is 
industriously written, deriving its main 
points by way of reference to local surveys 
taken anywhere from Nyasaland to Japan. 
The reviewer misses some familiar studies, 
particularly those to which he himself is 
deeply indebted. One may be surprised at 
the space given to some issues rather than 
others. For instance, the letter written to 
householders in a Scottish survey on rural 
depopulation, soliciting cooperation, and the 
two “follow-ups” are given in extenso; but 
nothing is said on sampling errors, or the 
kind of statistical equipment a surveyor 
needs, or the machines he can summon to 
his aid. The present reviewer would glad- 
ly dispense with four pages of demographic 
definitions; and he speaks this time with- 
out pique, because they are lifted verbatim 
from his own writings. The enumeration 
of categories on living and working condi- 
tions can have little significance to the 
reader, save to illustrate a more funda- 
mental difficulty which dogs all social sur- 
veys, but on which the best books are mute. 

What are the facts that are required; 
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which method is best employed so as to 
elicit just these necessary facts; in what re- 
lation do the surveys with their many ta- 
bles stand to policy? The author might 
have done well to quote from the experi- 
ence of social survey organizations which 
are part of the government machinery. It 
is a known fact that in some instances sur- 
veys have been commissioned in order to 
delay action. Nor should reform be the 
sole purpose of the social survey movement 
(as one should think of it). Surveys give 
employment, team experience, training in 
objective analysis, a love for outdoor stud- 
ies, a re-evaluation of the social heritage, 
and a chance for a widespread participation 
by the public in a scholarly task. The big 
surveys were built like the medieval cathe- 
drals—by thousands of anonymous work- 
ers each adding his mite; and, like these 
great monuments, they dominate our view 
of many local social scenes. The striving 


for form and deeper understanding is par- 
tially enshrined in the survey movement. 
Under contemporary conditions, the stress 
should be on the study of social change— 
the modifications being made in the joint 
family system; the interrelationship of pop- 
ulation, economic development, the social 


services, and resources; the use made of the 
opportunities of existing services; the 
growth of public knowledge and, as the 
evolutionist would say, in the “degrees of 
civilization”; changes in production and 
their effect on the social structure; the 
spread of innovations and their integration 
into the culture. 

Traditional survey methods may not al- 
ways be adequate to these new challenges. 
Whenever the policy maker wishes to know 
something covered by the words “integra- 
tion” and “implication,” the relationship of 
local social surveys to other instruments of 
social analysis must be shown. The FAO 
is well placed to make some suggestions ap- 
propriate to a dynamic social survey, for it 
is concerned with development problems; 
or, more precisely, it tries to plan and fos- 
ter economic and social growth in a scien- 
tific manner. 

And this suggests another project. The 
author of Fact-Finding makes a distinction 
between local surveys and national and in- 
ternational surveys. Although he refers to 
some of the peculiarities of the latter, he 
discusses in any detail only the methods 
of the local survey. Thus, it is incongruous 
to find Lord Hailey’s African Survey in the 
bibliography. Yet there is needed a study 
of the Hailey type of surveys. Govern- 
ments are being jolted into action by com- 
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parative studies; nationalism fans the spir- 
it of emulation and these fact-finding sur- 
veys are gaining a measure of political im- 
portance of embarrassing magnitude. The 
FAO could do worse than commission an- 
other study devoted specifically to surveys 
carried on simultaneously in several differ- 
ent types of local communities; regional 
enquiries in South America; studies north 
of the Arctic Circle in Lapland, Greenland, 
and Alaska; surveys on the islands of the 
South Pacific; cross-cultural surveys or an 
exposition of the unity and diversity of, 
say, the Islamic world with its characteris- 
tic contributions to problems of living. 
Judging from the quality of the first two 
sociological publications, this should not be 
a too ambitious program. 
LEO SILBERMAN. 


Department of Education & Training, 
University of Chicago. 


Society and Health. By Walter E. Boek and 
Jean K. Boek. New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons (Toronto: McAinsh & Co., 
Ltd.), 1956. Pp. xviii + 301. $4.50. 

Health, with its concomitants, has occu- 
pied a prominent position in socio-economic 
thought from the earliest times to the pres- 
ent. For the Western world, as early as the 
late seventeenth century, John Graunt and 
William Petty and their school known as 
the Political Arithmeticians made sociologi- 
cal and economic studies of health respect- 
able. The only important social analysts 
who deliberately tried to sidestep the field 
were Adam Smith and the classical econo- 
mists down to John Stuart Mill. Even so, 
Jean-Baptiste Say opposed their views. At 
long last, professional health practitioners, 
particularly public health doctors and 
nurses, have grown to accept the value of 
social interpretations of health problems. 
Private practitioners remain somewhat ad- 
amant about not accepting any sort of 
health knowledge which lacks their own 
fingerprints. 

The volume at hand bears two forewords, 
one by a state commissioner of health and 
one by an associate general director of the 
National League for Nursing. Without the 
approval which such a gesture implies, it is 
a good guess that the entire health profes- 
sion would ignore the work, except possi- 
bly as an object of curiosity. 

The first 200 pages of textual matter con- 
sists of a very good résumé of elementary 
social behavior. It is even more simple 
than the contents of a typical introductory 
textbook in either sociology or cultural an- 
thropology —and gratifyingly much less 
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nonsensical. It shows how a child acquires 
a culture, then surveys cultural differen- 
tiation (calling it “subcultural differences,” 
which is not precisely the subject dis- 
cussed) whereby arise various groups, 
classes, professions, and population charac- 
teristics, proceeding to a treatment of com- 
munity leadership culture. Photographs 
and numerous sociograms illustrate the ma- 
terial, sometimes adequately and again 
somewhat speciously. The last 100 pages 
include a chapter on the social structure of 
a hospital, which, apparently, was inspired 
by previous analyses of social institutions 
by F. Stuart Chapin and Charles P. Loomis, 
though neither is cited as a preceptor; a 
chapter on social stress and illness; and, 
finally, another on the changing scene, sur- 
veying the development of specialized 
health services as distinguished from folk 
practices. These last three chapters inter- 
relate the person, the community, and the 
complex web of health services which char- 
acterize modern society. 

This is an anthropo-sociological treat- 
ment which should be a valuable peda- 
gogical device for supplementing the train- 
ing of public health workers, agricultural 
extension “specialists,” county and city 
commissioners, and community health lead- 
ers. It is hardly adequate as a text for in- 
troductory collegiate courses in sociology 
and cultural anthropology. Whatever in- 
crement of knowledge or refinement of 
method it may confer upon the professional 
social scientist will be only “serendipitous.” 

Yet, it is high time that academic social 
scientists began making their factual 
knowledge and analytical techniques avail- 
able to professions charged with responsi- 
bilities for initiating and conducting action 
programs in all fields of vital importance to 
national life. This the Boeks have done for 
health agents in a simple forthright fashion, 
for which their labors merit commendation. 

Otts DuRANT DUNCAN. 


Department of Sociology and Rural! Life, 
Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College. 


International Survey of Programmes of So- 
cial Development. By the Bureau of 
Social Affairs, United Nations. New 
York: United Nations, 1955. Pp. 219. 
$2.00. 

“The primary purpose of this survey is 
to help Governments become more familiar 
with the policies of other Governments in 
the social field, and, in this way, to suggest 
ideas and indications of methods that Gov- 
ernments might wish to consider for appli- 
cation to their own social problems.” This 
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enormous task has been excellently done, 
presented in crystal-clear language and 
compressed between the covers of one book. 
This publication is “must” reading for gov- 
ernment policy makers, including members 
of legislatures, concerned with drawing up 
national programs of social development— 
as well as for all private organizations and 
individuals concerned with governmental 
social policy in their countries or abroad. 
The survey is a basic indispensable refer- 
ence guide to social development programs; 
the reader can, upon request to the United 
Nations and the specialized agencies, se- 
cure further information, where available, 
on any of the measures or programs con- 
sidered in the report. 

The survey covers health and education 
programs, social security, labor, housing, 
and nutrition; special attention is given to 
the kind of information useful to economi- 
cally underdeveloped countries. This em- 
phasis in approach is implemented within 
the body of each subject treatment as well 
as the speciai concluding chapters dealing 
with: “Special Programmes of Social De- 
velopment for Rural Areas,” “Financing of 
Programs of Social Development,” and 
“General Approaches to Social Develop- 
ment.” These latter chapters specifically 
point out the great difficulties faced by the 
materially backward countries which are 
chiefly agricultural in their basic economic 
character. The comparative approach to 
national problems which have world-wide 
counterparts delineates the acute problem 
of staffing, administering, and financing 
even the best-laid development schemes in 
underdeveloped areas. 

Although the survey is based chiefly on 
reports stemming from the different na- 
tional governments, the writers are cbvi- 
ously steeped in the practical considera- 
tions from close contact with individual 
detailed field reports (except for those pro- 
grams in the Iron Curtain areas). With the 
listing of the various efforts to treat simi- 
lar problems goes constant references to 
the hard real dilemmas which must be 
faced continuously—including the very be- 
ginning of selecting the projects, since 
“... an accepted theory of the optimum 
allocation of resources by Governments for 
social purposes does not as yet exist.” This 
dilemma, naturally, is solved by a political 
decision. 

This remarkable listing of social “revo- 
lutions” occurring throughout the world 
since 1945 is a gold mine for students of 
culture and social change (please take note 
all researchers and Ph.D. dissertation ad- 
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visors). This is a dynamic two-way street. 
The discoveries of the social sciences, par- 
ticularly sociology, anthropology, and psy- 
chology, are clearly evident in the nature 
of some of the programs in effect and in the 
sampling surveys which preceded others, as 
well as in the interdisciplinary teams of 
technicians and policy makers who are ad- 
ministering some of the programs. 


Leo A. SuSLow. 


Economic Development Administration, 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico. 


Health, Culture, and Community: Case 
Studies of Public Reactions to Health 
Programs. Edited by Benjamin D. 
Paul. New York: Russell Sage Foun- 
dation, 1955. Pp. viii + 493. $5.00. 

This is a most interesting and valuable 
collection of case studies drawn from health 
programs and health situations in sixteen 
widely differing communities of the world. 
The contributors are persons who were di- 
rectly involved in the action or who had 
lived in the community long enough to as- 
sess the situation at first hand, through ob- 
servation or interviews. The cases range 
from an analysis of the doctor-patient rela- 
tionship in rural India to a discussion of 
medicine and politics in a Mexican village; 
from a report on a community improve- 
ment project in Brazil to an attempt to 
conduct a health survey in a socially di- 
vided Alabama town; from a report on the 
barriers impeding the success of birth- 
control clinics in Puerto Rico to an effort to 
educate Peruvian housewives to boil con- 
taminated drinking water. Each of the se- 
lections is complete in itself, and the book 
may be either read or sampled with equal 
satisfaction. 

One of the better features of this volume 
is its organization. The sixteen chapters 
are divided into six classifications: “Re- 
éducating the Community,” “Reaction to 
Crises,” “Sex Patterns and Population 
Problems,” “Effects of Social Segmenta- 
tion,” “Vehicles of Health Administration,” 
and “Combining Service and Research.” 
Following the main body of the book, there 
is an excellent final chapter intended to 
review the concepts and contents of the 
book. Here is shown in summary fashion 
how case studies make use of the concept 
of culture and how it provides a rewarding 
way of looking at a community. 

It is always difficult to integrate the 
writing of many contributors, but the task 
is well done in this book. The editor and 
his colleagues are to be highly commended. 
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This volume is an important one for all so- 
cial scientists and for professional health 
personnel, too. In particular, it should be 
required reading for workers who are tak- 
ing foreign work assignments, whether or 
not in the health field. 


Rosert L. McNAMARA. 


Department of Rural Sociology, 
University of Missouri. 


Land Tenure: Proceedings of the Interna- 
tional Conference on Land Tenure and 
Related Problems in World Agriculture 
(held at Madison, Wisconsin, 1951). 
Edited by Kenneth H. Parsons, Ray- 
mond J. Penn, and Philip M. Raup. 
Madison: The University of Wisconsin 
Press, 1956. Pp. xxiv + 739. $10.00. 

This volume is a by-product of the 1951 
International Conference on Land Tenure 
sponsored jointly by the United States 
technical assistance programs and the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. This conference 
brought together more than a hundred par- 
ticipants from six continents and forty 
countries. The papers included are mainly 
those of foreign participants and those read 
at the general sessions, together with sum- 
maries of the conference seminars. These 
latter statements are to be particularly 
commended, since they represent a down- 
to-earth attempt at international group 
thinking. On the other hand, efforts of 
such scope are bound to be characterized 
by breadth rather than penetration. 

For the most part, the papers are not re- 
ports on systematic research; rather, they 
are the views of administrators, action pro- 
gram representatives, and a few mature 
scholars of the subject who present the 
broad problems of tenure and suggested 
means of dealing with them. The impor- 
tance of the book, therefore, is not in its 
detailed analysis of the tenure system of 
any single country but rather in its contri- 
bution to an understanding of the univer- 
sality—in its many-dimensional aspects— 
of the tenure problem as it exists in the 
world today. The major viewpoint is per- 
haps more functional than analytical, which 
lends interest to the general reader. To the 
social scientist, the volume should be val- 
uable for its factual information, for its 
richness in clues for further research, and 
for its emphasis on the world-wide impor- 
tance of this phase of social relations. 

It is unfortunate that five years elapsed 
between the conference and the publication 
of this volume. It should also be said, how- 
ever, that tenure problems are age-old and 
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are not likely to disappear in any great 
haste! 
HAROLD HOFFSOMMER. 


Department of Sociology, 
University of Maryland. 


Life Transplanted. By Ernest O. Melcher. 
New York: The William-Frederick 
Press, 1956. Pp. 152. $3.00. 


Memoirs of American experiences by im- 
migrants and travelers have been widely 
read throughout our history. This interest 
stems in part from natural curiosity to 
know what others think of us and in part 
from the thrill of sharing the personal ad- 
ventures and insights of newcomers. The 
author of Life Transplanted is a German- 
born waiter who has been in America for 
three years. While his experiences have 
been marked by neither unusual adversity 
nor heroic feats, they present a good pic- 
ture of the problems faced by the “aver- 
age” immigrant: the difficulty of obtaining 
visas and the pangs on leaving friends and 
family, the disillusionments and pleasant 
surprises with American life, the fatigue 
and confusion that comes with adjusting to 
a strange environment and the pleasures 
that come with learning some of its subtle- 
ties, the fears for the present and the hopes 
for the future that make up so much of 
the life of the new immigrant. This book, 
like many of the genre, is seemingly writ- 
ten for a European reader; and the de- 
tailed descriptions of American common- 
places may drag a bit for the general read- 
er but become grist for students of accul- 
turation and human behavior. The author’s 
limited contact with American culture leads 
him to some errors, but these do not ma- 
terially detract from the book’s value or 
readability. 

DonaALp P. KENT. 


Department or Sociology and Anthropology, 
University of Connecticut. 


Guidance in Groups. By Margaret E. Ben- 
nett. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., 1955. Pp. xi + 411. 
$5.50. 

The subtitle, “A Resource Book for Teach- 
ers, Counselors, and Administrators,” ac- 
curately describes this useful book written 
by a psychologist at Pasadena City College. 
While focused primarily on the school set- 
ting, the material presented will have 
broad application in all settings where 
group life is the predominant pattern and 
guidance is a common need. 

Comprehensive in scope and rich in doc- 
umentation, this book deals systematically 
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with the group approach to personal, social, 
vocational, and educational guidance at 
various age levels, from childhood to later 
maturity. Superb in organization, and 
clearly written, this book sets forth in a 
systematic fashion the very essence of the 
newest thinking and the most recent re- 
search. Chapter seven, “Personality and 
Interpersonal Relationships,” is a rich mine 
of understanding and techniques which 
should be studied by everyone concerned 
about enhancing the quality of group life. 

An extensive bibliography is given at the 
end of each chapter. Helpful tools are in- 
cluded in the Appendix. There is no bet- 
ter book in the field of group guidance 
today. 

HARLEIGH B. TRECKER. 


School of Social Work, 
University of Connecticut. 


A Manual of Intergroup Relations. By 
John P. Dean and Alex Rosen. Chi- 
cago, Ill.: The University of Chicago 
Press, 1955. Pp. xiii + 194. $3.75. 

At a time when all of us need the best of 
knowledge and the greatest of wisdom in 
our dealings with racial tensions at home 
and abroad, a social scientist and a social 
worker have teamed up and have produced 
a sound manual of practical principles and 
techniques for everyone concerned with re- 
ducing racial and religious discrimination. 

Here we have the best of social science 
research used as foundation material for 
methods and techniques. The authors tell 
us how to improve intergroup relations in 
our own organizations and how to work 
for better intergroup relations in the com- 
munity at large. No other book now avail- 
able deals so practically with the problems 
and processes of community relations and 
at the same time translates research knowl- 
edge into tools for action. 

Teachers, social workers, public officials, 
community leaders, parents—#in fact, all 
who wish to learn more about how to 
achieve better intergroup relations — will 
find this little volume mighty in its mes- 
sage and majestic in its meaning. 

HARLEIGH B. TRECKER. 


School of Social Work, 
University of Connecticut. 


Essays In Human Relations. By David 

Greenwood. Washington, D. C.: Pub- 

lic Affairs Press, 1956. Pp. viii + 76. 
$2.00. 

This volume, imprinted under the mis- 

nomer “Essays in Human Relations,” con- 

sists of six theoretical treatises on various 
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aspects of marriage and the family and one 
dealing with Talcott Parsons’ concept of 
personality. Only in the broadest and 
most general sense “that all relations are 
human relations” could these essays be em- 
braced under the caption of “Human Rela- 
tions.” “Selected Essays on Marriage, the 
Family, and Personality” would have been 
a more appropriate title. A short Fore- 
word, by Svend Riemer, introduces author 
David Greenwood, a British student of the 
family, to American sociologists. 

The first two essays, “The Ideology of 
Dr. Alfred Kinsey” and “Male and Female 
Sexual Behavior by Educational Level,” are 
concerned with a critical evaluation of the 
conceptual framework and empirical find- 
ings in Kinsey’s two monumental research 
volumes on the sexual behavior of the hu- 
man male and the human female. In the 
first essay, the author challenges Kinsey’s 
“Ideology” or conceptual framework under- 
lying these two basic researches, and even 
implies that these studies are based on 
purely biological considerations. A few ex- 
cerpts will serve to illustrate (p. 3): “His 
research combines the method of the stat- 
istician with the mentality of the zodlo- 
gist .... Underlying both these volumes 
is the basic conception of man as the high- 
est form of mammal, and that the most 
natural behavior for mankind to exhibit is 
solely according to instinctive mammalian 
drives without reference to spiritual, ethi- 
cal, or even romantic values .... Dr. Kin- 
sey’s philosophical standpoint is that of the 
pragmatist .... His assertions suffer from 
the general weakness of the pragmatical 
approach in that he makes assertions of 
truth in respect to his own empirical re- 
searches without reference to nonempirical 
data. A bold assertion is thus made: 
‘Very nearly 50 percent of the females who 
were married by age 20 had had premari- 
tal coitus.’ Subjective factors—e.g., embar- 
rassment during the interview, forgetful- 
ness, self-deception, minor forms of exhi- 
bitionism, and the selection of the particu- 
lar married women in the group who led 
Kinsey to these conclusions—have no place 
in the framing of this assertion.” 

In the conclusion of the essay, the author 
reverses his stand, dismisses the charges, 
and forgives Kinsey for all his methodologi- 
cal and ideological errors. “His thought, 
then, is ideological, and for the most part 
progressive, but I hesitate to think uto- 
pian” (p. 10). 

In the second essay, the author concludes, 
primarily on the basis of Kinsey’s data and 
without reference to other studies, that a 
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high correlation prevails between the edu- 
cational level achieved by the male and his 
patterns of sexual behavior. However, 
among females there is low correlation be- 
tween educational levels and sexual pat- 
terns of behavior. The author is much con- 
cerned regarding the moral issues among 
college students raised by Kinsey—petting 
to climax, masturbation, nocturnal emis- 
sions, premarital coitus, and homosexual- 
ity. Kinsey regards these behaviors as nor- 
mal behaviors because of their prevalence 
(according to his findings), whereas the 
author regards them as abnormal and as a 
poor substitute for normal heterosexual re- 
lations in early marriage. 

The third essay, “The Study of Family 
Group Patterns,” is a critical survey of the 
literature of three major groups of studies: 
(1) the writings of Frederic Le Play and 
his successors; (2) familial studies during 
the depression of the 1930’s; and (3) recent 
surveys and researches in the family field. 

The author regards the work of Le Play 
as the first systematic study of family- 
group patterns because of the emphasis 
placed upon the family as an index of the 
type of society, and family consumption as 
a guide to the study of the family and the 
larger society. He supports his view of the 
validity of the Le Play studies by six gen- 
eral conclusions. He also lists four stock 
criticisms of Le Play’s methodology, and 
then proceeds to answer these criticisms 
with a defense of Le Play’s methodology. 
The remaining family researches reviewed 
in this essay include studies by John D. 
Black and Carle C. Zimmerman, Samuel A. 
Stouffer, F. S. Chapin, International In- 
stitute for Social Research, Nels Anderson, 
L. J. Carr, Irwin T. Sanders, Emory S. Bo- 
gardus, and E. W. Burgess. Finally, he in- 
dicates the broad lines along which future 
family research should proceed. 

In the fourth essay, “Institutional De- 
velopment of the Family,” with Le Play, 
Weber, Spengler, Sorokin, and Zimmerman 
as his intellectual mentors, the author as- 
sumes the herculean task of charting the 
course of development of the family dur- 
ing the span of 3,500 years—1600 B.c. to 
A.D. 1900. 

The importance of adequate and reliable 
data regarding “age at marriage” in the 
determination of the nature of marriage 
and family life cannot be denied. In the 
fifth essay, the author has conducted pains- 
taking research into the Colonial period, 
census records both before and after 1890, 
and independent studies, but with no avail. 
He states that “the only conclusion that can 
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be advanced on scientific grounds is that 
we know very little about age at marriage 
in the United States” (p. 61). Adequate 
demographic data are simply not available 
on this important phase of family life. 

It is a bit difficult to fit the sixth essay, 
“The Concept of Personality in the Work 
of Talcott Parsons,” into the foregoing se- 
ries of essays on marriage and the family. 
Regardless of its merit, the author disposes 
of the “Parsonian approach to personality 
as primarily academic and esoteric, without 
reference to empirically conceived social 
conditions” (p. 71). 

The foregoing essays are well written, 
thought-provoking, and _ stimulating in 
manner of presentation. They point up the 
need for a knowledge of the historical 
backgrounds and valid conceptual frames 
of reference for the understanding of mod- 
ern social institutions, such as the family. 


Morris GILMorRE CALDWELL. 


Department of Sociology and Anthropology, 
University of Alabama. 
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A National Rural Policy for All the People 
of the United States. Leonard Hastings 
Schoff. Columbia Univ. Seminar on 
Rural Life, Teachers College, Columbia 
Univ., New York. 57 pp. 1955. 

Disclaiming any intention to “give final 
answers,” Schoff and the Columbia Univer- 
sity Seminar seek here to “assist construc- 
tive thought and discussion” by “reviewing 
rural conditions as an entirety,” in the be- 
lief that in this way “the inadequacy of 
past and present national agricultural pol- 
icy becomes evident.” 

Statistical proof of the “inadequacy” is 
found in the fact that “in 1951 the median 
money income of rural farm families was 
$2,131—and of urban families $4,071,” and 
the fact that this “disparity” has increased 
since 1951. The author thinks the farmer 
should have 100 per cent of parity, and that 
the statistical definition of parity should be 
revised so that any given percentage in- 
crease in per capita nonfarm income would 
add the same percentage increase to per 
capita farm income. He believes in flex- 
ible parity price supports, but that they 
should flex above as well as below 100 per 
cent so that they might average 100 per 
cent. Laissez faire, he says, is no solution. 
The immediate surplus problem, he holds, 
is due to the failure to reduce supply of 
price-supported commodities. All this is in 
the first section of the report under the 
heading, “The United States Reviews Its 
Agricultural Policy.” If the farmers of 
America could get what Schoff would give 
them, they would be getting much more 
than at present. 

The second section of the report discusses 
“The Economic Significance of Inequality 
of Opportunity in Status, Education, and 
Employment.” In this section, an attempt 
is made “to set forth certain financial and 
social costs of delay in developing a na- 
tional rural policy for all the people of the 
United States.” These estimates are con- 
fined to eleven southern states. For exam- 
ple, it is estimated that 77 per cent of Mis- 
sissippi’s population aged 25 years or over 
have received less than 12 years of school- 
ing. If, says the report, all the people of 
Mississippi could have their schooling raised 
to 12 years, the per capita additional cost 
of such schooling would be only $3.79, but 
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the per capita increase in income would be 
$117. Much of the problem in this region, 
it is said, refers to discrimination against 
“nonwhites.” 

The final section deals with “The Impli- 
cations of Full Employment for an Ex- 
panding Population.” An analysis of capi- 
tal requirements for an expanding popula- 
tion comes to a focus in twelve conclusions 
of a most comprehensive nature affecting 
the whole American economy. 

This reviewer’s impression of the docu- 
ment as a whole is that a great deal of 
thought went into its preparation — too 


‘much, perhaps, for a lucid presentation, 


for its analysis is not easy to follow. Like 
all such documents which aim at an eluci- 
dation of principles rather than the pre- 
scription of a program, it is clearest where 
the principles are stated in the most ab- 
stract form. For example, few people 
would disagree with the general proposi- 
tion that farmers should receive a fair 
share of the national income. The dis- 
agreement begins when we try to define 
it; and, while many would agree with 
Schoff’s definition, it is a question whether 
his analysis will result in any converts 
among those who do not agree. 


Busurop W. ALLIN. 


Agricultural Marketing Service, 
U. 8S. Department of Agriculture. 


Growth and Decline of South Dakota Trade 
Centers, 1901-51. Douglas Chittick. 
South Dakota Agr. Expt. Sta. Bull. 448, 
Brookings. 55 pp. May 1955. 

The objective of this study was to inves- 
tigate the pattern of changes which have 
taken place in trade centers and farm areas 
in South Dakota from 1901 to 1951. Cer- 
tain factors—such as changes in population, 
transportation, merchandising, agricultural 
technology, and a limited number of social 
services— were selected to present the 
changes and reciprocal relationships. Since 
this study is a continuation of previous re- 
search, it was necessary to follow certain 
definitions and classifications of size of trade 
centers and business units, which were 
adopted in the earlier studies of the growth 
and decline of trade centers for the period 
1901-1931. Dun and Bradstreet sources 
were used for the investigation. 

Fluctuations in the annual precipitation 
for sections of South Dakota are related to 
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the growth and decline of trade centers. 
Periods of drought have produced reduc- 
tions in the population and the number of 
trade centers. While the location of rail- 
roads and county seats influenced the dis- 
tribution of trade centers during the early 
settlement, motor and air transportation 
and the highway system are associated with 
the decline and disappearance of some trade 
centers and the beginning of others. The 
county-seat centers have been able to sur- 
vive and grow because of the services ren- 
dered to the population in the surrounding 
farm areas. Mechanization and agricultural 
technology have influenced the numbers 
and distribution of farm population, and 
this, in turn, affected trade centers and the 
types of business units. The majority of 
trade centers which disappeared between 
1931 and 1951 were located on country 
roads, while only approximately half of 
those beginning during the same period 
were so located. 

While there has been a decline in the 
number of business units in the small trade 
centers, there has been an increase in the 
number and specialization of business units 
in the urban trade centers. The rate of 
increase in business units for the 50-year 
period has been higher than corresponding 
rates for population growth and,increase in 
the number of trade centers. 

Chittick summarizes the implications of 
the study for the size and distribution, the 
number, the social and business activities, 
and future trends of trade centers. 

This study does an excellent job of pre- 
senting the influence of changes in popula- 
tion, transportation, merchandising, and ag- 
ricultural technology upon the growth and 
decline of trade centers. The pattern of 
retail establishments according to the size 
of town is important for additional re- 
search in this field. An interesting point in 
the report which perhaps deserves addi- 
tional study is the relatively short life- 
history of many trade centers. One short- 
coming of the report is that the relation- 
ships between the growth and decline of 
trade centers and changes in_ schools, 
churches, farm organizations, and extension 
work were not fully developed. 


LAWRENCE M. HEPPLE. 


Rural Sociology Department, 
University of Missouri. 


The Many Louisianas: Rural Social Areas 
and Cultural Islands. Alvin L. Ber- 
trand. Louisiana Agr. Expt. Sta. Bull. 
496, Baton Rouge. 43 pp. June 1955. 


This excellent study of the social areas 
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and cultural islands within Louisiana was 
prompted by two distinct and different 
needs. First, persons charged with plan- 
ning educational and action programs for 
rural people are faced with wide diversity 
of social groupings within the state. More 
precise knowledge about the homogeneous 
social areas could result in increasing the 
effectiveness of disseminating information 
with a common cultural background. The 
second purpose was to provide homogene- 
ous ecological areas that could be used by 
professionals for research into a variety of 
problems. Such areas can be used as on- 
going laboratories for securing specific an- 
swers from sample studies within an area 
which can be generalized to larger areas. 

Specific objectives of the study were: (1) 
selecting and validating criteria for deline- 
ating rural-social areas in the state and us- 
ing these to quantitatively establish homo- 
geneous core areas; (2) comparing the de- 
lineated homogeneous social areas with the 
state economic areas as defined by the Bu- 
reau of the Census; (3) determining the as- 
sociation between rural-social areas and the 
type of farming within the state; and (4) 
precisely locating the zone of transition 
separating the major cultural regions of 
French-Catholic south Louisiana and An- 
glo-Saxon Protestant north Louisiana. 

While the statistical method is of prime 
importance in defining core areas, the au- 
thor’s use of the anthropological method 
adds materially to the description and un- 
derstanding of the highly diverse rural so- 
cial organization within the state. The sta- 
tistical method follows closely that pre- 
viously developed by Lively and his asso- 
ciates in their pioneering studies in Ohio 
and Missouri. In addition, Bertrand intro- 
duces the use of Sten scores for manipu- 
lating his statistical variables. According 
to the author, Sten scores facilitate statisti- 
cal computations where large numbers of 
variables are used, eliminate negative val- 
ues, and make the distributions standard- 
ized and normalized. (Cf. p. 35.) 

By a process of intercorrelation, the au- 
thor reduces 23 original parish variables 
from the fields of population, agriculture, 
health, levels of living, and schools and 
education “to seven highly significant non- 
duplicatory factors” (p. 8). The final fac- 
tors used to delineate ten core homogene- 
ous sociocultural areas included school ex- 
penditures per pupil, proportion of land 
area in farms, indexes of age and race, 
level-of-living indexes for the rural-farm 
and rural-nonfarm populations, and the 
fertility ratio of the farm population of 
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each parish. The number of parishes 
(counties) included within each rural- 
social area ranged from three in the west- 
central cut-over (Area V) to twelve in the 
Mississippi Delta (Area III). The modal 
area contained six parishes. 

Borderline parishes on the fringes were 
assigned to the statistically defined core 
areas by examining the type of farming and 
by personal visits to evaluate and observe 
the “way of life” in each deviant parish in 
comparison with the statistical core areas. 

Perhaps the most significant contribution 
is the way in which the author as a life- 
long resident draws upon his personal 
knowledge to describe areas. This anthro- 
pological approach reénforces and adds 
much to the description, thereby making a 
marked departure from conventional re- 
search reporting in the field. Others may 
profit from further exploration of the so- 
cial-cultural method in analyzing the non- 
quantitative functional factors and process- 
es that give rise to distinctive subcultural 
groups. 

Although the proportion of foreign-born 
in Louisiana always has been small, nu- 
merous ethnic-racial groups have persisted 
in maintaining and preserving their native 
cultures. The extent to which this exists 
surprises one who has spent most of his 
life in the state. While there are marked 
differences in the extent to which these dif- 
ferent groups have become assimilated into 
Louisiana’s native rural culture, the author 
gives an excellent description of the life 
and origins of major cultural islands, 
among them: Spanish-Americans in St. 
Bernard Parish; Hungarian-Americans in 
Livingston; Italian-American communities 
in northwest-central and southeastern Lou- 
isiana; the Slavonian-Dalmation communi- 
ty in Plaquemines Parish; the Koasati In- 
dians of southwest Louisiana; the Sabines 
(white-Indian mixture) of Lafourche and 
Terrebonne parishes, and endogamous 
groups (largely Spanish in origin but now 
an admixture of white, Indian, and Negro) 
in Calcasieu, Beauregard, Rapides, Natchi- 
toches, and Vernon parishes. While other 
minor cultural language groups have almost 
completely disappeared, vestiges of their 
presence mark several areas where they 
formerly predominated. 

The ten delineated social areas of rural 
Louisiana are probably more homogeneous 
than the seven state economic areas of the 
Bureau of the Census and represent more 
desirable ecological universes for research 
purposes. Additional work of this kind in 
other states could have the effect of ulti- 
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mately providing an empirical basis for 
official designations of social-cultural areas 
that would be more significant sociological 
areas for presenting official statistics in 
population and agriculture. 


C. L. Fouse. 


Department of Agricultural Economics, 
College of Agriculture, 
University of Lilinois. 


The Population of Maryland: Growth, Com- 
position and Distribution for 1900-1950 
and 1940-1950, and Characteristics in 
1950. Wayne C. Rohrer and F. Donald 
Laws.’ Maryland Agr. Expt. Sta. Misc. 
Pub. 240, College Park. 43 pp. July 
1955. 

The purpose of this report is to make im- 
portant population facts available for use 
by public and private agencies in the state. 
Data are presented for the state; for metro- 
politan and nonmetropolitan areas; and for 
urban, rural-nonfarm, and rural-farm pop- 
ulations. The two classifications supple- 
ment each other and give a more meaning- 
ful analysis when used together than either 
would if used alone. ; 

The population of Maryland was 2,343,001 
in 1950, an increase of 28.6 per cent during 
the 1940-50 decade. This was two-and-a- 
half times the rate of national increase and 
was a more rapid increase than in any oth- 
er decade in the history of the state. Much 
of the increase resulted from rapid migra- 
tion into the metropolitan fringe counties. 
Nonwhite population increased not only in 
Baltimore City but also in the nonmetro- 
politan counties. 

The proportion of the population which 
was 65 years of age or older increased rap- 
idly but did not approach the proportion of 
older persons found in some New England 
and North Central States. The proportion 
of the population in the more dependent 
age groups, including those under 15 and 
those 65 or older, decreased in relation to 
the more independent group 20 to 64 years 
of age. The rural-farm population had the 
highest dependency ratio and the largest 
proportion of males in the labor force. 

The educational level increased in all 
residence categories, but most rapidly in 
the metropolitan fringe counties. The lev- 
el of education now being achieved by the 
rural-farm population was reached by 
rural-nonfarm people 10 years ago, and by 
the urban population 15 years ago. 

Standardized (indirect) fertility ratios 
were 374 for urban, 464 for rural-nonfarm, 
and 529 for rural-farm population. These 
intergroup differences in fertility were 
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larger than those between the metropoli- 
tan and the nonmetropolitan classifications. 

The authors state some interesting con- 

clusions and implications: 

1. Rapid suburban increase and rural ex- 
odus of population inhibit orderly ad- 
justment of public and private facili- 
ties. 

Extension home economists find that 
program, content, and teaching meth- 
ods vary with changes in population 
characteristics, especially age and fam- 
ily cycle. 

Urban redevelopment and renewal 
programs may bring a return migra- 
tion to the cities. 

Maryland farm areas have a high pro- 
portion of young people of 4-H Club 
age, many of whom should be pre- 
pared for migration instead of farming 
and rural living. Many opportunities 
exist for 4-H Clubs in suburban coun- 
ties. 

Vocational and nonvocational adult 
education may meet the needs of re- 
tired city workers. 

Many citizens’ associations in Maryland 
constitute a kind of town meeting, 
whereby those who share a common 
geographic area may discuss civic prob 
lems and promote common interests. 


The report illustrates one of the inevi- 
table shortcomings of state reports which 
often cannot include information on large, 
out-of-state population centers that infiu- 
ence state development—e.g., the District 
of Columbia. This report is the first Mary- 
land contribution to the Regional Research 


Project NE-18, Population Trends and 
Changes in the Northeast. 

The basic data from this report and sim- 
ilar reports from other states in the north- 
eastérn region will form the basis for a 
regional report to be published later. 


Ray E. WAKELEY. 


Department of Economics and Sociology, 
Iowa State College. 


Migration of Children in New York State. 
Theodore Bienenstok. Univ. of the 
State of New York, State Education 
Dept., Div. of Research, Albany. 19 pp. 
1955. 


This report seeks to “shed some light on 
the participation of children in migration 
within New York State.” It examines the 
difference between the expected numbers 
of children under 5 years of age and the 
observed numbers as reported in the 1940 
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and 1950 censuses. Similarly, the cohort 
aged 0-4 years in 1940 is survived to 1950, 
and a comparison made with the number 
of ten- to fourteen-year-olds shown by the 
1950 census. 

Using county and city data, the author 
portrays the geographic pattern of migra- 
tion of preschool and school-age children. 
Also described are the shifts observed be- 
tween the central cities and the rings of 
New York’s metropolitan areas. Major con- 
clusions may be stated briefly: 


(1) Most cities in the state are experi- 
encing sizable losses of children 
through migration. The out-migration 
of preschool children appears to have 
increased significantly between 1940 
and 1950. 

Migration has brought rapid gains in 
preschool and school-age population in 
suburban counties, and also in the rings 
surrounding the central cities of the 
metropolitan areas. 

The northern counties of the state 
show significant losses in the number 
of children of school age. 


(3) 


These findings are not new and unique, 
nor are they intended to be. The report 
was prepared for distribution to school ad- 
ministrators within New York State, and 
its function is to acquaint them with the 
role of migration in influencing the size 
of school enrollment. The discussion is pre- 
sented in nontechnical language and illus- 
trated with maps showing county patterns, 
and the data are included in tabular form 
for more detailed study by those who may 
wish to give further attention to the sub- 
ject. 

By defining his subject within severe 
limits, the author has achieved a degree of 
clarity and brevity, but at the cost of per- 
spective. It seems likely that these data 
would be more meaningful to the school 
administrator if discussed within a broader 
framework of population growth, migra- 
tion, natural increase and, finally, school 
enrollment. 

The description of methodology permits 
anyone with an elementary knowledge of 
life tables to follow the method and to use 
it. The Foreword points out that “the 
technique can be applied to smaller units 
when the necessary basic information is 
available,” and sufficient detail is provided 
to make this possible. In discussing sources 
of possible error, however, there is no men- 
tion of available data which should reduce 
the degree of error. Reference is made to 
an adjustment for underenumeration of 
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children under 5 years of age based on 
national rates, but not to the 1950 esti- 
mates of children under age 5 by states, as 
reported in the Appendix of U. S. Bureau of 
the Census, Current Population Reports, 
Series P-25, No. 106. Similarly, the re- 
sults of tests of underregistration of births 
by county, while they may not be pub- 
lished, should be readily obtainable. 


Cart M. FRISEN. 


Department of Finance, 
State of California. 


Aids to Community Analysis for the School 
Administrator. Sloan R. Wayland, Ed- 
mund deS. Brunner, and Wilbur C. 
Hallenbeck. Bur. of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia Univ., 
New York. 51 pp. 1956. 


This publication was prepared for the 
Cooperative Program in Educational Ad- 
ministration, Middle Atlantic Region, “to 
fill a need for practical assistance to school 
administrators in the crucial problem of 
community analysis and understanding 
....” Since its organization in 1950, the 
CPEA has directed a major portion of its 
activities toward preparing school admin- 
istrators in the social skills required to di- 
rect a school system and relate it to the 
total community in which it operates. <A 
large part of this preparation has been con- 
cerned with training administrators to ap- 
ply systematic research as a means of get- 
ting needed information about the school 
system, the community, and the relation- 
ships between the two. 

The authors of this pamphlet, all staff 
members of Teachers College, Columbia 
University, set forth its purpose as being 
“to present illustrations of how readily 
available data may be used by a school 
administrator to acquire quickly some 
knowledge of his community ....” They 
have organized their information into five 
chapters: “The Administrator and His Com- 
munity,” “What Is a Community,” “School 
Facilities and the Community,” “The School 
Program,” and “Epilogue.” The first chap- 
ter tells what the administrator needs to 
know about his community, and why. The 
second deals with a variety of community 
characteristics including population, eco- 
nomic features, social structure, and major 
institutions. The third and fourth chapters 
are more specifically concerned with prob- 
lems of school-community relations and 
suggestions for their study, while the epi- 
logue contains recommendations for actu- 
ally getting the research done. 

Despite the announced purpose, the 
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pamphlet is fairly short on illustrations and 
long on general information about the ways 
in which communities are organized and 
the relevance of community organization to 
the operation of the school system. Al- 
though this information is basically sound, 
administrators who expect to find a manual 
for conducting community analyses will be 
disappointed. Many of the suggestions are 
too general to be readily practicable. To 
cite three examples: “An examination of 
the age structure may indicate the extent 
to which the aged population constitutes a 
significant group” (p. 7); “An opinion poll, 
perhaps conducted with the cooperation of 
the PTA, can be a useful device” (p. 19); 
“The general status or level of well-being 
in the community is well worth trying to 
appraise” (p. 30). Administrators are ap- 
parently assumed to know how to interpret 
age data, to conduct valid opinion polls, 
and to appraise the general status or level 
of well-being in the community. They are 
not told how in this pamphlet, which may 
be justified on the grounds that this is not 
its purpose. Considerably less excusable, 
however, they are provided with no bibli- 
ography, few textual references to help 
them find out. More annoying than serious 
are sprinklings of platitudinous offerings 
throughout the text—e.g., “Schools,are com- 
munity institutions; that is, if there were 
no communities, there would be no schools” 
(p. 46). 

The authors are realistic when they note, 
in the “Epilogue,” that few school admin- 
istrators really have the time to perform 
the research operations necessary for ade- 
quate community analysis. To remedy this 
matter, they recommend that (1) large 
school systems and state departments of 
education might profitably add a sociolo- 
gist to their staffs; (2) smaller cities and 
counties might make such research a re- 
sponsibility of the social studies teacher. 
A few administrators may be able to fol- 
low these suggestions to their own benefit; 
for the majority, with limited resources and 
overloaded staffs, the response is more like- 
ly to be a wry smile. It is doubtful that 
this document will become a thumb-worn 
copy on the shelves of many school super- 
visors, but it should prove a useful supple- 
ment to graduate courses in school admin- 
istration. 

THomas R. Forp. 


Departments of Sociology and Rural Sociology, 
University of Kentucky. 


Veterans On-Farm Training. H. G. Hotz. 
State Dept. of Education, Div. of Vo- 
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cational Education and Univ. of Ark., 
Little Rock. 33 pp. 1954. 

The author states, “This survey has been 
prepared for the purpose of summarizing 
and evaluating some of the more important 
accomplishments in the veterans on-farm 
training program in Arkansas during the 
eight-year period from January 1, 1946 to 
December 31, 1953.” 

The bulletin is divided into four major 
sections. Part I gives the chief objectives 
of the institutional on-farm training pro- 
gram and a brief statement regarding each 
of the five laws enacted by Congress under 
which the program has been operating. 

Part II, the largest of the four sections, 
deals with the results of a survey of vet- 
erans taking on-farm training in Arkansas. 
It includes facts relative to the number of 
enrollees in the program, size of the farm, 
land use, income, net worth, and number of 
livestock maintained, and a miscellaneous 
assortment of data in regard to improve- 
ments and new machinery purchased. This 
section suffers from a failure to use stand- 
ard accounting terminology and from the 
meager analysis made of the data. Too 
many of the data presented are in totals 
for several thousands of veterans. While 
it may seem impressive to indicate that 
5,218 new poultry houses were erected by 
veterans taking on-farm training in 1949, 
or that 4,315 tractors were purchased in the 
same year, the reader is likely to be left in 
a state of confusion as to the significance of 
these totals. 

The figures on capital invested in the 
farm business by the veterans are confused 
by the addition of the value of household 
furnishings. The term “labor income” is 
used for what appears to be net cash in- 
come plus the value of perquisites. Here 
the author could have added much to the 
value of the publication if some interpre- 
tation of the data had been included. It 
probably can be assumed that the net cash 
income plus value of perquisites is low be- 
cause of relatively large investments in im- 
provements and purchases of new machin- 
ery and equipment. Also, since in general 
the veterans are beginning farmers, a con- 
siderable number of livestock are kept on 
the farm for expansion of livestock enter- 
prises rather than sold, and hence do not 
enter into the cash income figures. 

Part III of the study, dealing with the age 
and previous education of the veterans is 
interesting in that it points out that a rela- 
tively small percentage of farm boys are 
taking advantage of the opportunities to 
attend high school. The on-farm training 
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program fills a much-needed gap in educa- 
tional experience and should provide a gen- 
eration of farmers who are better pre- 
pared for the business of farming. 

Part IV, the last section of the bulletin, 
is a too brief evaluation of the on-farm 
training program. It does show that a 
rather large proportion of the veterans who 
have completed their training remain on 
the farm. 

While this bulletin contains much useful 
and interesting information, it is regret- 
table that the author did not make a more 
careful selection and appraisal of the data 
included in the publication. 

TRUMAN NODLAND. 
rtment of Agricultural Economics, 
University of Minnesota. 


The Farm Family in Transition. Robert E. 
Galloway and Irwin T. Sanders. Ken- 
tucky Agr. Expt. Sta. Progress Rpt. 27, 
Lexington. 24 pp. June 1955. 

Employment of Rural Manpower in the 
Purchase Area of Western Kentucky. 
Robert E. Galloway. Kentucky Agr. 
Expt. Sta. Progress Rpt. 29, Lexing- 
ton. 33 pp. Sept. 1955. 

Rural Manpower in Eastern Kentucky. 
Robert E. Galloway. Kentucky Agr. 
Expt. Sta. Bull. 627, Lexington. 32 pp. 
June 1955. 

These two progress reports and the bul- 
letin relate to the important problem of 
manpower and its use in parts of Kentucky. 
The studies make important contributions 
to understanding the situations and adjust- 
ments involved. 


The Farm Family in Transition is the first 
of a series of reports based on data gath- 
ered for a study of 189 rural families in the 
Purchase Area. The purpose of the study 
was to ascertain what social and economic 
changes have taken place among certain 
open-country farm families as a result of 
rapid industrial development. 

The most obvious change indicated by 
the study was the shift from farming to 
nonfarm employment as the major source 
of income for most of the farm laborers and 
for many of the farm operators and mem- 
bers of their families. Two-thirds of the 
farm households in the study had some 
member working off the farm at nonfarm 
work. With the decrease in the demand 
for dark tobacco, a larger number of the 
farms proved too small for effective and 
economic operation. Consequently, many 
operators have left their farms, and farm 
units have been combined, with the result 
that the average size farm was increased 
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from 62 acres in 1920 to 86 acres in 1950. 
About six in ten of the heads of families 
shifted between farming and nonfarm oc- 
cupations during the past twenty years. 
The study describes certain features of 
these shifts, such as frequency of shifts, 
when the shifts occurred, patterns of shifts, 
and where the work was found. 

The shifts involved social adjustments. 
An important social adjustment was an in- 
crease in participation in formal organiza- 
tions, which was especially evident in the 
joining of a trade union, a step taken by 58 
per cent of the part-time farmers. The 
shift also resulted in a reduction of time 
that the family members spent together. 


The second study of the series, entitled 
Employment of Rural Manpower in the 
Purchase Area of Western Kentucky, rep- 
resents a further examination of data con- 
cerning the 189 families constituting the 
sample. Considerable statistical data are 
presented to answer such questions as: To 
what extent are the work patterns of fam- 
ily members affected by the occupation of 
the head of the family? To what degree 
are the adult members of farm families 
fully employed? What are the work pat- 


terns of family members at specific chores 


and household tasks? What was the prin- 
cipal occupation of the heads of families? 


Data for the third study, Rural Manpow- 
er in Eastern Kentucky, were obtained by 
interviewing adult members of 333 house- 
holds in 58 sample areas of Economic Area 
8 in Eastern Kentucky. The study had as 
its objectives: “To determine the extent 
of underemployment among rural work- 
ers, especially those working on the family 
farm; to obtain information as to the degree 
to which the reserve manpower in the area 
had been drawn upon and the amount of 
potential labor still available for employ- 
ment; to ascertain the additional manpower 
that could be made available by full em- 
ployment of the labor force; and to deter- 
mine the degree to which rural manpower 
might be a source of additional part-time 
or full-time labor for farms and industries 
in the area, in other Kentucky areas, and 
in other states.” 

This area is a part of the Southern Appa- 
lachian Region which has been described as 
one of the disadvantaged agricultural areas 
in the United States, since it contains large 
proportions of low-income famies, hired 
workers, and families on poor land. The 
contribution of the area has been its peo- 
ple rather than its physical resources. 
Among the factors contributing to the sur- 
plus of manpower and involved in the un- 
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adjustments are: “(1) a high birth rate; 
(2) limited per capita land resources; (3) 
lack of adequate local, industrial, employ- 
ment opportunities; (4) underemployment 
on farms caused by the seasonality of farm 
production requirements for labor; (5) an 
increasing desire for off-farm employment 
due, primarily, to low farm incomes; and 
(6) a shift away from a traditionally self- 
sufficing economy to a greater dependency 
on cash incomes.” 


These three studies should be particular- 
ly helpful in the Rural Development Pro- 
gram of the U. S. Department of Agricul- 


ture. 
RANDALL C. HILL. 


Department of Economics and Sociology, 
Kansas State College. 


The Economic Transformation of Bolivia. 
Carter Goodrich. New York State 
School of Industrial and Labor Rela- 
tions, Cornell Univ., Bull. 34, Ithaca. 
38 pp. Oct. 1955. 

This timely addition to the altogether too 
scarce literature on the drastic changes that 
have taken place in Bolivia is divided into 
three parts: “Life and Labor in the An- 
des,” “Revolution and Economic Develop- 
ment,” and “The Indian and the Land.” 
The author is to be complimented on bring- 
ing to light the basic problems underlying 
Bolivia’s unstable governments in the past, 
her unstable economy, and the principal 
reasons why economic development has re- 
mained static in Bolivia. 

The author’s analysis of Bolivia’s woes 
and her struggles to rectify the situation 
was based on first-hand knowledge as a 
member of a mission that studied the com- 
plex problems on the ground. The status 
of the Andean-Indian population has been 
a matter of concern from two points of 
view: the human and the economic. As a 
result of a revolution in 1952, Bolivia is at- 
tempting to correct the mistakes made some 
four centuries ago. The author’s analysis 
takes into consideration the Indian as an 
individual, and the Indian as an integral 
part of the economy of the country. 

The author also delves into the other 
sweeping measures put into effect through 
the revolution, explaining why such meas- 
ures were taken. This analysis very ably 
explains why Bolivia acted as it did, and 
what is hoped to be accomplished by such 
action. It is a valuable contribution to the 
field of rural sociology. 

ArtTHuR G. KEVORKIAN. 


Foreign Agricultura! Service, 
U. 8. Department of Agriculture. 
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The Farmer and Old-Age Security: A 
Summary Analysis of Four Studies, 
1951-54. I. M. Baill. USDA Agr. In- 
formation Bull. 151, Washington, D. C. 
43 pp. Dec. 1955. 


During the period June 1951 to June 1954, 
surveys dealing with retirement plans, the 
financial ability of farmers to adjust to 
old age, and the attitude of farmers con- 
cerning the federal Old Age and Survivors 
Insurance program (OASI) were conduct- 
ed in six economic areas in four states. 
These surveys were conducted by the ex- 
periment stations in Connecticut, Ken- 
tucky, Texas, and Wisconsin in cooperation 
with the Agricultural Marketing Service, 
USDA. The results of these studies, which 
have been published previously as experi- 
ment station bulletins in the respective 
states, are brought together in composite 
tables permitting ready comparisons be- 
tween the states. 

The author suggests that the survey areas 
portray rather divergent types of farming 
and, therefore, “the findings are relevant to 
a wide variety of farm situations and farm 
family living in the United States” (p. 3). 
Other than this general statement, no at- 
tempt is made in the analysis to claim rep- 
resentativeness beyond the immediate sur- 
vey areas. The reviewer believes it would 
have been desirable to specify in more de- 
tail the farm situatiuns to which these data 
apply, both in the planning and execution 
of the project. 

The areas surveyed differ in each of the 
states. For two states—Wisconsin and Con- 
necticut — a cross-sectional sample was 
drawn from each of two state economic 
areas. In Wisconsin these are treated sep- 
arately, whereas in Connecticut they are 
combined. In the other two states—Ken- 
tucky and Texas—the cross-sectional sam- 
ple was drawn from a single county in each 
state. The data are treated as five discrete 
surveys and the differences and similari- 
ties between areas which have varying 
types of agricultural enterprises are noted 
and discussed. 

Ordinarily a time span of four years be- 
tween surveys would not seriously invali- 
date the comparative analysis. However, 
the present study focuses on the farmer’s 
reaction to social security and related prob- 
lems of retirement. During the four years 
which elapsed between the initiation of 
field work in the first studies and the con- 
clusion of field work in the last study, farm 
laborers were brought under covered em- 
ployment. Furthermore, farm operators 
came under covered employment immedi- 
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ately after the last survey was concluded. 
The climate of opinion, with respect to so- 
cial security, conceivably might have 
changed sufficiently as a result of the pub- 
lic hearings and the published materials 
pertaining to these two plans to place in 
question any comparisons which were made 
between the last study and the first three. 
Under these conditions, it is difficult to sort 
out with certainty local and regional differ- 
ences from those differences which have 
emerged because the problem has been 
brought to the attention of the farmer. 

Despite these shortcomings the analysis 
brings together a considerable body of in- 
formation about the farmer’s quest for se- 
curity. The studies were initiated in re- 
sponse to the situation that “in recent 
years many farmers have questioned the 
widely held belief that farming, although 
not so economically rewarding as other 
occupations, provided greater job security 
and independence than most other types of 
work” (p. 5). The study presents objec- 
tive data from the several types of farming 
areas demonstrating that, while the farmer 
in a commercial agriculture has increased 
his dollar income, he has also increased 
the mandatory dollar expenditures. The 
end result is that farmers in the areas stud- 
ied are less capable of providing for old 
age and retirement than they were for- 
merly. The farmer’s adjustment seems to 
be to remain active in farming as long as 
he is physically able to carry on the op- 
eration, even though this plan means re- 
ducing the scope of the activities during his 
later years on the farm. A high propor- 
tion of the farmers interviewed tended to 
favor the extension of the OASI program 
to cover farm operators. 

The bulletin’ contains thirty-six tables 
presenting data for the various survey areas 
pertaining to the adjustment of farmers 
and hired workers to this problem of re- 
tirement. This alone makes the bulletin a 
very worth-while addition to the library 
of a research worker dealing with prob- 
lems of the aged in rural society. 

HARALD A. PEDERSEN. 
Division of Sociology and Rural Life, 
Mississippi State College. 


Farm Operator Time-Space Orientations 
and the Adoption of Recommended 


Farming Practices. Irving A. Spauld- 
ing. Rhode Island Agr. Expt. Sta. Bull. 
330, Kingston. 69 pp. June 1955. 
This bulletin makes a significant contri- 
bution toward improving our understand- 
ing of farmers’ adoption or failure to adopt 
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farming practices. We have been aware 
of the numerous studies furnishing descrip- 
tive data about the characteristics of farm- 
ers who adopt or fail to adopt practices. 
The value of these studies has been to 
provide information about farmers and 
what their behavior has been, but the find- 
ings shed little insight into their reasons 
for pursuing the patterns. 

Spaulding’s study poses the interesting 
question of the relationship of the farmer’s 
perception of time-and-space orientations 
to his personality structure and his conse- 
quent behavior. Within the day-to-day 
framework of farming, one is able to ob- 
tain deeper insight into the social and psy- 
chological factors of a farmer’s make-up 
which combine to influence his attitudes 
and his decisions. 

The study, although limited to two case 
examples, reveals how a farmer possesses 
a perspective of present and future timing 
and how he views his farm and field ar- 
rangements in spatial patterns. Relating 
these to the personal need system of the 
farmer, the author produces an overlay 
which shows how the decision-making 
process is related to practices. Thus, it be- 
comes possible for one to understand in 
vivid detail how farmers approaching de- 
cisions, within the framework of their 
time-space orientation and personal need 
system, develop attitudes and behaviors to- 
ward certain practices. One can better 
understand how behavior that appears in- 
consistent to an outsider can be viewed as 
being entirely consistent by the farmers 
themselves. These findings emphasize the 
necessity of understanding the conceptual 
framework within which farmers are op- 
erating if one expects to communicate 
with them effectively. 

The author does not reveal how many 
interviews were completed. Five visits 
were involved in obtaining data on the two 
cases presented. Presumably, these cases 
were chosen because they represent a con- 
trast. Whether the information about the 
other respondents is equally discriminating 
is not known. 

The language used is rather laborious 
and somewhat repetitious. Part of this 
may be a result of pioneering in a rela- 
tively new area. While the results of the 
study are intriguing, there may be a prob- 
lem in regard to wide-scale application. 
This parallels the difficulty of applying the 
clinical approach to the masses. The meth- 
odology would present real problems of in- 
terpretation and verification for the rural 
sociologist trained in the usual ways. If he 
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were to undertake research of this kind, 
he likely would organize it on an inter- 
disciplinary basis, utilizing the services of 
local psychologists, clinical psychologists, or 
psychiatrists. Another alternative might be 
experimentation with more gross proce- 
dures in obtaining a picture of how the per- 
son conceptualizes himself and his position 
in the situation. To the reviewer’s knowl- 
edge, the most recent effort along these 
lines is a projective study dealing with why 
people come to get TB chest X-rays, by 
Godfrey M. Hochbaum, research psycholo- 
gist, U. S. Public Health Service (“Why 
People Come to Get X-rayed,” a paper pre- 
sented at the annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Tuberculosis Association, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin, May 25, 1955). 

The work of Spaulding is unique. It is 
a contribution in a vital area. The need is 
to continue to explore approaches of this 
kind which might lead us to a greater un- 
derstanding of causal factors in behavior 
and might prove an effective means of sub- 
stantiating the findings of our descriptive 
behavioral studies. 

HAROLD R. CAPENER. 
Agricultural Extension Service, 
Ohio State University. 
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NEWS NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Edited by Samuel W. Blizzard 


COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 


University of Florida. Daniel E. Alleger 
is on a six-month assignment in Costa Rica. 
He is serving under the University of Flor- 
ida—Costa Rica contract through STICA. He 
will give technical assistance in agricul- 
tural economics to the Ministry of Agricul- 
ture of the Republic of Costa Rica. 

T. Lynn Smith, professor of sociology, 
spent the summer lecturing, under the aus- 
pices of the U. S. Department of State, in 
Portugal, Brazil, Paraguay, Bolivia, Ecua- 
dor, Colombia, and Panama. He also con- 
tinued his studies of Latin-American peo- 
ples and societies, especially the process of 
colonization and settlement along the east- 
ern slope of the Andes. As the representa- 
tive of the International Sociological Asso- 
ciation, Smith attended UNESCO’s confer- 
ence on “The Cultural Integration of Immi- 
grants,” which was held at Havana, Cuba, 
April 18-27, 1956. 

William Winnie, Jr., who received his 
Ph.D. degree from the University of Flor- 
ida in June, 1956, has accepted a position 
with the U. S. Bureau of the Census in 
Washington, D. C. His work will be con- 
nected with preparations for the 1960 Cen- 
sus of the Americas. Winnie’s degree is in 
the field of Latin-American Studies with 
concentrations in geography and sociology. 
His dissertation was devoted to man-land 
relationships and other features of the 
Lower Papaloapan Valley, Mexico. 


Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical 
College. Robert Harlan Fosen, who recent- 
ly completed work for the Ph.D. at Cornell 
University, has been appointed assistant 
professor of sociology, effective September 
1, 1956. 

Sam Schulman, assistant professor of so- 
ciology since September 1, 1954, resigned, 
effective August 31, 1956, and has accepted 
a position with the Russell Sage Foundation 
in Boston. 

Leo Carlyle May became associate pro- 
fessor of sociology on February 1, 1956, re- 
placing Herman M. Case who resigned to 
become assistant educational director of 
the Anti-Defamation League in New York. 
May will offer courses on the Far East dur- 
ing the year 1956-57, as part of an inter- 
disciplinary (geography, government, his- 
tory, and sociology) plan for the develop- 
ment of a program of Asian studies, in 


which the Near East, as well as the Far 
East, will be included eventually. May 
has proficiency in Sino-Japanese languages, 
and has spent two years in the Far East 
in addition to his postdoctoral studies in 
that field at Harvard. 

Solomon Sutker, associate professor of 
sociology, and a member of the sociology 
staff since 1949, returned in September, 
1956, after a one-year leave of absence. 

The Department of Sociology and Rural 
Life completed its twentieth year as an 
organic department on August 31, 1956. It 
was formed in 1936 as a cooperative de- 
partment in the Divisions of Agriculture 
and Commerce. In 1950, the Division of 
Commerce transferred its interests to the 
Division of Arts and Sciences. Three of the 
original staff still retain their department 
connections: Otis Durant Duncan, professor 
and head of the department; James Frank- 
lin Page, professor (emeritus); and Edward 
Manning Day, associate professor (emeri- 
tus). 


Oregon State College. Glenn A. Bakkum 
retired as head of the Department of So- 
ciology on July 1, 1956, after twenty-one 
years of service. He continues as professor 
of sociology in the department. 

Hans H. Plambeck, associate professor of 
sociology, has been promoted to full pro- 
fessor, effective September 1, 1956. He 
also became chairman of the Department 
of Sociology. 

Robert H. Dann resigned on June 30, 
1956, after twenty-nine years of service in 
the Department of Sociology. Mr. and Mrs. 
Dann have assumed charge of the Ameri- 
can Friends Service Center, Honolulu, 
Hawaii. 


Wayne State University. Lloyd Allen 
Cook, chairman of the Department of Edu- 
cational Sociology, has been appointed vice- 
president of the university for instruction 
and research. Wayne became a state uni- 
versity on July 1, 1956, by action of the 
state legislature. 


State College of Washington. The De- 
partment of Rural Sociology is making a 
personal interview study of use of time, 
living arrangements, and social adjustment 
of aging (65 and over) rural and urban 
population in Thurston County, Washing- 
ton. The study is being made at the re- 
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quest of the Governor’s Council on Aging 
Population. Survey operations are being 
financed by the State Department of Pub- 
lic Assistance. Carol L. Stone, who has 
been promoted to assistant rural sociolo- 
gist, is project leader. 


CONFERENCES AND ASSOCIATIONS 


Groves Conference on and the 
Family. The 1957 conference will be held 
at Michigan State University, East Lansing, 
Michigan, April 29-May 1. The program 
chairman is Jessie Bernard, Pennsylvania 
State University, and the host chairman is 
Irma H. Gross, Michigan State University. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 


Race Relations Law Reporter. The Van- 
derbilt University School of Law will pub- 
lish this journal devoted to professional ma- 
terials relating to racial segregation. It 
will report detailed current information on: 
court decisions, state constitution provisions, 
statutes, city ordinances, opinions of attor- 
neys-general, regulations of state depart- 
ments of education, and rulings of local 
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boards. The subscription rate is $2 per 
year for six issues. 


Sociological Abstracts. It is planned to 
begin publication of abstracts of Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station bulletins in soci- 
ology as soon as abstracters are obtained. 
Sociological Abstracts is a quarterly journal 
which covers the world literature in soci- 
ology. The abstracts range from 50 to 300 
words in length. They provide a compre- 
hensive picture of current publications and, 
through the subject classification and in- 
dex, provide an invaluable reference tool. 
Abstracting of A.E.S. bulletins in Sociologi- 
cal Abstracts will make this portion of the 
work of rural sociologists more readily 
available than has previously been the case. 
Those interested in undertaking the prepa- 
ration of abstracts of bulletins should write 
to Murray A. Straus, Department of Rural 
Sociology, Washington State College, Pull- 
man, Washington, for further details. Sub- 
scription to Sociological Abstracts is $3.50 
a year for individuals. Write to Leo P. 
Chall, Editor, Sociological Abstracts, 218 
East 12th Street, New York 3, New York. 
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